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PREFACE. 


AN accurate acquaintance with the Prosody and Me- 
tres of the Greek Language is so necessary an accompa- 
niment of true scholarship, that any attempt to advocate 
its claims to the notice of the student would be entirely 
superfluous. It must be admitted, however, that, while 
all among us are very ready to acknowledge the impor- 
tance of this branch of learning, only a small number, 
comparatively, have been induced to make it a subject 
of careful study; and the result is, that, in matters ap-~ 
pertaming to Greek Prosody and Metre, many of those 
who ought to be better acquainted with these topics dis- 
play oftentimes a very lamentable want of accuracy. 
What renders this the more provoking is, that they who 
come among us from transatlantic seminaries of learning, 
where metrical studies are much more carefully pursued, 
frequently undertake to sit in judgment upon our viola- 
tions of the laws of prosody and metre, when they them- 
selves are at best but very poor representatives of the met- 
rical knowledge which exists in their own countries. 

One great obstacle to the successful cultivation of pros- 
odiacal studies among us has undoubtedly been the want 
of a proper treatise on the subject, which, without encum- 
bering the student, in the commencement of his career, 
with any unusual burden, might, nevertheless, lay before 
him such a view of matters connected with the prosody 
and metres of the Greek tongue as would enable him to 
pursue his investigations in this department with satisfac- 
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tion and advantage. The present treatise has oeen pre- 
pared with this view. Its object is to give all the neces- 
sary information appertaining to Greek prosody in a sim- 
ple garb, and one which may invite rather than repel. 
The more intricate questions connected with the subject, 
and on which the ingenuity of European scholars loves 
to exercise itself, are here purposely omitted, and nothing 
is offered but what may prove immediately and perma- 
nently useful. 

The Choral Scanning is intended to initiate the young 
scholar into a department of metrical study, which to 
the inexperienced bears a very formidable name, but 
which in reality, with the exception of a few knotty 
points that occasionally present themselves, forms a very 
pleasing branch of investigation, and a very inviting field 
for the ingenuity of the student. In preparing this part 
of the work, the author has deemed it most advisable to 
present the beginner with specimens of the English and 
German systems; and, accordingly, in the “ Prometheus 
Vinctus,” Burney’s “ Tentamen” has been followed, while 
in the “ Ajax” and “ Cedipus Tyrannus”’ the “ Conspectus 
Metrorum’” of Wunder has been taken as a guide. There 
can be but one opinion, however, respecting the great su- 
periority of the German method. 

The introduction of remarks on Indo-Germanic Anal- 
ogies into a work on Greek Prosody may require some 
explanation. The observations in question were intend- 
ed to accompany a Greek Grammar recently published, 
but were withheld from the fear of making that work 
too voluminous and expensive, and they are given here, 
at the end of the Prosody, because no other avenue may 
present itself for years by which they can be brought 
forward. 

Columbia College, Aug. 20, 1838. 
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GREEK PROSODY. 


I. 


I. Prosopy (προσῳδία), in its common acceptation at the 
present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the time 
occapied in pronouncing them. 

II. The ancient Greek grammarians, however, connected 
with the term a much more comprehensive meaning, and 
made it refer to everything by which the sound of a syllable 
was affected. Hence prosody, with them, included also the 
accents and breathings.' 

IlI. Hence it is clear how the ancients came to speak 
of seven proper prosodies, for they included the threefold 
accent, the twofold breathing, and the twofold quantity. 

IV. To these seven proper prosodies the ancients added 
what are called the affections of a word, or the influences 
upon it (πάθη), and denominated these tmproper prosodies?® 

V. The three improper prosodies were the apostrophe, 
hyphen, and hypodiastole.‘ 

VI. Hence prosody, in its strict acceptation, is tenfold’ 
consisting of the seven proper and the three improper kinds. 
In the present treatise, however, we will confine ourselves 
merely to the consideration of Quantity and Metre. 


1. Bekker, Anecdot. Grac. 676, 16. ‘Opifovrat οὖν τὴν προσῳδίαν 
οὕτως, κι τ. A. Compare Spitzner, Pros. Gr. ὁ 1. 
2. Cheroboscus, ap. Bekker, A. G. 703, 24. Ἰστέον ὅτι τριχῶς λέγ»- 


erat ἡ προσῳδία, κ. τ. A. 
3. Bekker, 683, 22. Χρὴ δὲ γινώσκειν ὅτι τὰ πάθη οὐκ εἰσὶ κυρίως 


προσῳδῖαι. ἀλλὰ , καταχρηστικῶς, kK. τ. A. 


4. . δ. 
δ᾽ Bekker, 674, 1. Προσῳόδίαι εἰσὶ δέκα, ὀξεῖα, βαρεῖα, περισπω- 
μῶν, μακρά, βραχεῖα, δασεῖα, ψιλή, ἀπόστροφος, ὑφὲν, καὶ ὑποδιαστολή. 
Α 
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II. 


I. Every syllable is either long or short; or, in other 
words, requires a longer or shorter time for its pronuncia 
tion. 

II. To these two kinds of syllables a third is to be added, 
which is called the common or arbitrary. By this is meant 
a syllable which may be used as long or short; as, for ex- 
ample, a short vowel which may be short or long before a 
mute with a liquid, or a short final syllable which may be 
lengthened by crasis or otherwise." 


Hl. 
GENERAL RULE. 


In Greek, the vowels ε and ὁ are skort’ by nature, ἡ and 
ὦ are long by nature, and a, t, v, are doubtful. 


1. When a vowel is said to be short by nature, the mean- 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation, being 
equivalent merely to one short time. On the other hand, 
a vowel long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. ‘Thus ἢ is equivalent to ce, 
and ὦ to oo. | 

2. Hence it follows, that the short vowel ε has ἡ for its 
corresponding long one; and the short vowel 0, in like 
manner, has ὦ for its long. But in the case of a, 4, v, there 
is no distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 
the instant whether these vowels are long or short, and 
hence they are called doubdtful.? | 

1. It is evident, that, in proper metres, the syllable, in itself arbitrary 
has always the definite " quantity of a long or short. ’ Compare the lan- 
guage of Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr.c.9,§1. ‘ Quum in numeris 
tempora omnia cerla ac definita esse debeant, facile intelligitur, in nu- 
meris tpsis nihil usquam posse anceps esse ; itaque, δὲ qua inventuntur 
ancipites syllaba, 1. ε., que breves sint, quum longa esse debeant, vel 
longa, quum debeant breves esse, cas, quod ad numerum attinet, pro tal- 
thus numerart, quales debeant esse, etsi non sint tales.” 

2. The doubtful vowels were called by some of the ancient gramma- 


rians ὀΐχρονα, i. e., double-timed ; by others ἀμφίβολα, i. e., indefinite. 
Compare Bekker, An. Gr. 800, 27. y eNO 
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3. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that, by 
actual usage, every syllable in any particular cage always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short; and that, when 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 
have anything doubtful in their nature, or wavering between 
long and short as yegards the same word ; but only that they 
have no corresponding Jong or short marks by which the 
eye can detect their quantity at a glance. 


ἵν. , εἰ 
RULES FOR LONG VOWELS. | 
1. Narure. 


I. Every dyilable which has an ἢ or ὦ is long by nature; 
as, ἡμέρα, ὥμδξ, ἄζο,: 

II. Every dipkthong, or double vowel, likewise makes a 
syllable naturally long ; as, αἴρω, αὔρα, τεῖχος, evpoc, οἶκος, 
ovdac, μητρνιά, ἀγορᾷ, &c. | 

III. When two vowels are combined by contraction into 
one, the syllable becomes naturally long ; as, ὥδω for ἀείδω ; 
ἄργός for ἀεργός ; tpo¢ for ἱερός. 

IV. Every circumflexed vowel is long ; as, δρᾶμα, πᾶσα, 
κνῖσα, popa.' 

Exceptions. 


1. Every-final syllable, which is long by reason of a vowel 
or diphthong, can be made short if it stand in the thesis,* 
and the next word begins with a vowel; and in the epic 
writers this shortening amounts almost to a constant rule ;? 


1. This will be again considered under the head of accent. 

2. The thesis is that part of the foot on which the stress of the voice 
does not fall, and is opposed to the arsts ; thus, in ἡμένη, the first syl- 
lable has the arsis, the remaining two are in the thests. 

3. The principle on which this exception depends is easily explained. 
The 7 in ἡμένη, for example, is equivalent to ez, and one of these epsi- 
lons being supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the follow- 
ing word, the other epsilon remains, of course, short by nature. In other 
words, the final vowel of ἡμένη loses, as it were, a portion of its natural 
length, by the sinking of the voice and by the vowel immediately follow- 
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as, ἡμένη ἐν βένθεσσιν (Hom. Il. 1, 358) ; dude ὁμῶς (Lb. 
23) ; δεχθαΐ ἄποινα (Ib. 57) ; κλῦθί pev ᾿Αργυρότοξ᾽ (10. 
177), ὡς. 

2. On the contrary, the long vowel retains its natural 
_ measure when it falls in the arsis of the foot. The follow- 
ing Homeric verses contain examples of both kinds.' 


Ἡμετέρῷ ἑνὶ οἴκῷ, ἐν "Apyel, τηλόθι πάτρης. (Il. 1, 80.) 
Ὑἷες, ὁ μὲν Κτεάτοῦ, ὁ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ Ἑὐρύτοῦ ᾿Ακτορίωνος. (Il. 2, 621.) 


8. Nevertheless, the epic, and, after their example, the 
elegiac poets, sometimes permit the long vowel or diph- 
thong to retain its quantity even in the thesis of the foot. 

_4, A long vowel or diphthong, with a vowel following, is 
sometimes shortened in the middle of a word ; as, ἐμπαῖος, 
᾿ οἷος, vidc, τοϊοῦτος, τουτοῦΐ, ὅτε. 


ing it. So the w in ἄμφω is equivalent to two omicrons, one of which 
it loses before the following vowel, while the other remains short. In 
like manner, the diphthongs αὐ in dey@az, and ev in sev, are supposed 
each to lose a vowel. 

1. Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be elided, and 
a single short vowel remains, this latter, being in the arsis of the foot, 
receives the stress of the voice, and becomes Yong again. Thus, in the 
foot po evi, the syllable pw is in the arsis, and hence, though one of the 
omicrons composing the omega is supposed to be cut off before the ini- 
tial vowel of év, and only a single omicron remains, that omicron is nev- 
ertheless lengthened by the stress of the voice falling upon it. On the 
other hand, in the foot οἰκῶ ἕν, the omega is in the thesis, and hence, 
after this vowel has lost one of its component omicrons before the next 
word, there is no stress of the voice upon the other omicron, and there- 
fore it remains short. 

2. It is not.correct to say that this mostly takes place only in words 
to which a digamma was originally prefixed. Passages frequently occur 
in which these lengthenings are found without the support of the digamma. 

3. Homer only shortens certain forms, of which ἐμπαῖζος and ofo¢ are 
two instances. With the Attic dramatic poets, the shortening of the 
diphthong as is much more rare than that of οἱ, and occurs principally 
in the words decAaioc, yepatoc, xpvpatoc, and that, too, mostly in ana- 
pestic and dactylic metres. (Compare remarks under the head of Hia- 
tus in the iambic trimeter, page 67 of this volume.) The comic, later 
epic, and epigrammatic poets have proceeded the farthest in this short- 
ening of long syllables. Upon the whole, it must be remarked, that the 
shortening here referred to takes place most frequently in the diphthongs 
οἱ and αἱ, which the grammarians never regarded as a full long quantit 
in the thesis of the tone. Hence the ancients attribute to the article of, 
αἱ, only 14 time. Bekker, An. Gr. 821,29. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 8. 
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II. ῬΟΒΙΤΙΟΝ. 


I. A short or doubtful vowel before two consonants or a 
double letter (¢, ξ, Ψ) is almost always long; as, στέλλω, 
ὄμμα, ἄντάγω, τράπεζα, ἅμᾶξα, δῖψα. 

II. These two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel; as, ἕσπερος, or one of them may belong 
to the same word, and the other to the succeeding word ; 
as, TOY dud0év ye, ϑεὰ ϑύγατξρ Διός, or both may be found 
at the beginning of the following word ; as, dvdpa ϑνητὸν 
ἔοντα. 

Exceptions. 

1. A short vowel before a mute, followed by a liquid (A, 
μι ν, p), remains short, provided the mute and liquid belong 
to one and the same syllable.' 

2. This rule, however, of a vowel before a mute and li- 
guid, is itself subject to the following limitations : 

I. Homer and the oldest Greek poets mostly avoid the 
shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
generally permit it only when the form, followed by p 
or A, could not otherwise be adapted to the verse. - 
Hence Homer usually shortens the preceding syllable 
only before Gp, dp, 3p, Kp, mp, tp, dp, vp, and before 
KA, TA, TA, XA. 

II. In scanning the dramatic writers, the following cases 

must be carefully noted. 

(a.) A short vowel before a soft mute (z, #, τ), or an 
aspirate (¢, x, 9) followed by a liquid, is much 
rather left short than lengthened by the Attic poets.® 

(G.) A short vowel before a middle mute (β, ¥, 9), fol- 

1. The syllable, therefore, always remains long, 1. When the liquid 
stands before the mute; as, dépxw. 2. In compound words, whether 
the liquid precede or follow; as, ἔἐκλαμόάνω. 3. When a word ends 
with one of the two consonants, and the next begins with the other; as, 
Epis μεγάλη, λέγουσϊν πάντες. 4. When the vowel is long by nature ; 


as, ἔπάθλον, μήνῦτρον. 
2. Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. δ Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 1109. 
2 
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lowed by p, is short in the comic writers, but in 
tragedy is mostly long. . 

(y-) A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 
any liquid except p, is almost always long. In 
Euripides such syllables are always long; but in 
fEschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they are 
sometimes short.' 

(δ) The tragic writers occasionally leave a vowel 
short before the two liquids py.* 

III.-As the epic writers, according to what has just been 
remarked (2, 1), employ this shortening chiefly when 
the word cannot in any other manner be adapted to 
the measure, this circumstance explains why some- 
times even two mutes, as ox, and the double consonant 
¢, neglect length by position, and leave the preceding 
vowel short; as, for example, before Ζάκυνθος, ZéAeca, 
Σκάμανδρος, σκέπαρνον, &c5 


V. 
RULES FOR SHORT VOWELS. 


I. A vowel before another vowel or diphthong is, gener- 
ally speaking, short. Still, however, there are numerous 
exceptions to this rule, which will be mentioned in the 
course of the work. 

II. Every syllable which has an ¢ or o is short by nature, 
unless lengthened by position or crasis ; as, ἔπος. 


1. Porson, ad Eurip. Hec. 298. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 288. 
2. This is opposed by some critics, and among the rest by Elmsley 
wetagecch. 1132), but the rule is successfully defended by Por- 


e these shortenings, Knight (Proleg. ad Hom. 79) writes 
Δάκυνθος, Δέλεια, Κάμανδρος, &c., and refers, in support of this opin- 
ion, to the coins of Zancle (Messana) of the seventh century B.C., 
which give the name of the place in the old form, AANKAH. Thiersch 
(Gr. Gr. § 146, 8) thinks that this form for the name of Zancle may 
have arisen from the defective orthography of ancient times. This, how- 
ever, is very unlikely ; and we may cite, in support of Knight’s opinion, 
the οὐχὶ μάραγδον of Asclepiades (Axthol. Pal. vol. ii, p. 501). 
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Exceptions. 


The Greek poets, especially the epic, often avail them- 
selves of the aid of the arsis in lengthening a short syllable. 
This takes place, I. At the end of words ; II. In the begin- 
ning of them; III. In the middle of compounds. 


I. Lengthening of short syllables at the end of words. 


1. A short syllable at the end of a word is often length- 
ened in this manner, when the next word begins with a li- 
quid ; as, κατᾶ λιπάρην (Il. 6, 64); δὲ μελίην (Il. 20, 
322) ; vdatt νίζοντες (Il. 7, 425) ; ἀπὸ piov (Il. 14, 154). 

2. A short syllable at the end of a word is also sometimes 
lengthened in a similar manner, when the next word begins 
with the semivowel σ ; as, kata συφεοῖσιν (Od. 10, 238)." 

3. The Attics, in iambic trimeter verse, sometimes 
lengthen the short syllable before p; as, παρᾶ ῥείθροισι 
(Soph. Antig. 704). In the measures which approach 
nearer to the epic dialect, other syllables also occur length- 
ened.? 


Il. Lengthening of short syllables in the beginning of words. 


Not only at the end, but also at the beginning of words, 
the epic language lengthens a short or doubtful vowel by 
the arsis, especially where two or more shorts follow. And 
here the following cases may be distinguished : 

1. It happens least frequently that a pure short is made 
long; as, Zépupin (Od. 7, 119); énitovog (Ib. 12, 


428) ; diec (Ib. 9, 425). ite 
2. The doubtful vowels a, ¢, v, are far moregpequently 


1. Such lengthening is observed the most rarely before mutes, and 
hast of all before the aspirates φ, 7,9. The reason is, that the aspi- 
rates never admit of being doubled in pronunciation, whereas the liquids 
easily are. 

2. Hermann, ad Soph. Antig. 1. c.—Id. El. Doctr. Metr. 45.—Mark- 
land, ad Eurip. Suppl. 94.—Elmsley, ad Eurip. Iph. tn Taur. p. 199, 
Lips. ed. 
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made long in the arsis of a tetrasyllable, or longer 
word ; as, for example, in such forms as ἀθάνατος, 
κάματος, ἄνέφελος, GndAapoc, πονέεσθαι, arrodiw- 
μαι, &c. ‘The same usage occurs in many polysylla- 
bles, with ὁ and v; as, Aloyevfe, ἸΙρζαμίδης, Ἰταήα, 
ϑυγατέρα, ὑλακόμωροι, &c. In proper names, as Pri- 
amides, Italia, &c., the Latin poets have followed the 
example of the Greeks. 


Ill. Lengthening of short syllables in the middle of verbs. 


1. The epic writers often lengthen by arsis in the middle 
of compound words ; namely, when the latter part begins 
with a liquid; as, διᾶμελεῖστί (Od. 9, 291); κατἄνεύων 
(1b. 490); κατἄριγηλά (1b. 14, 226).' 

2. The tragic writers have occasionally allowed them- 
selves lengthenings of this kind, especially in proper names; 
as, Ἱππομέδων, ἸΠαρθενοπαῖος. 

3. The lengthening in the middle of the word before other 
than liquid letters is quite rare, and occurs mostly only in 
polysyllabic words ; as, Διζπετέος (Il. 16, 174); Διδφανέος 
(Anthol. Pal. 1, 502, Appollonid. 6, 2); ἀπδέρσειε (11, 21, 
329). . 


VI. 
RULES FOR DOUBTFUL VOWELS. 


I. The chief object of Greek prosody is to reduce to rule 
the quantity of the doubtful or arbitrary vowels, a, t, v. 

II. ‘This is done in various ways, among which the po- 
sition of the accent affords some, though not very extensive 
aid, as may be seen by what follows. 


1. Spitzner recommends, that, in the case of short vowels, the con- 
sonant which follows be doubled ; as, ἔλλαδον, ἄλληκτος (Gr. Pros. p. 
15). It is better, however, to write the consonant singly, and suppose 
it to be doubled in pronunciation. 

2. Compare Hermann, El. Doctr. Metr. p. 28. 

3. In cases of this kind, many critics have recourse to the digamma. 
(Spitener, de Vers. Gr. Heroic. p. 86.) 
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Use of accent in determining quantity. 


I. Every syllable marked with a circumflex is long by 
nature ; and, therefore, when this accent stands upon a 
doubtful vowel, it shows this vowel to be long; as, κλῦθι, 
πρᾶγμα. 

II. In like manner, when the acute accent stands upon 
the penult of a polysyllabic word, the final syllable is long ; 
as, ἅγιος, ἁγίᾶ, ἅγιον. So, also, παιδείᾷ, ῥητορείᾶα." 

1Π. On the other hand, when a doubtful vowel stands at 
the end of a word, and the penult has the circumflex, the 
final syllable is short ; as, κλῦθϊ, mpaypd.* 

IV. The final syllable is also short when the acute is on 
the antepenult ; as, τύφθητϊ, Képxupa? 

V. In dissyllabic and polysyllabic words, when the final 
syllable is short and the penult has the acute accent, the 
penult also is short ; as, κρίσις (i), λύσις (Ὁ), πολλάκις (a). 

VI. As, however, the length or shortness of a syllable 
can be obtained only imperfectly from the, accent, it is ne- 
cessary to seek for general rules, which may coincide with 
the usage of the poets. These we will now proceed to 


give. 
I. 
Of the doubtful vowels in the end of words. 


I. Final α is short; as, τράπεζᾶ, iva, ἱππότα, τέτυφὰ. 


1. A long vowel being equal to two short ones, and the accent which 
stood on the antepenult of ἅγιος being shifted to the penult of dyia, this 

nult becomes, in fact, the antepenult, beyond which the accent cannot 

thrown back ; the final syllable being now equal to two vowels, and 

compelling, of course, the acute to be transferred to the ¢. 

2. In this cage, when we resolve the word, the acute standg over the 
antepenult, and the circumflex is formed from the union of the acute of 
the antepenult with the grave of the pénult ; as, udaAAov, μᾶλλον. Now 
if the last syllable were long here, the acute would fall upon the fourth 
syllable from the end, which is contrary to one of the laws of the acute 
accent. 

8. This follows from what has been said under note 1. 

4. For, if the penult were long in this case, it would require to bo 
marked with the circumflex. 
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Exceptions. 

1. But @ pure is long ; as, ᾿Αθήναᾶ, φιλίᾶ, σικύᾶ, ex- 
cept verbals in τρία ; as, ψαλτριᾶ, and derivatives from 
adjectives in ἧς ; as, ἀλήθειᾶἄ ; and also lépetd, κώδειᾶ, 
βασίλειᾶ (a queen); but βασιλείᾷ (a kingdom), and Ba- 
aided (adj. fem. royal). . 

2. The Doric a for 7 is long; as, φάμᾶ, Αἰνείᾷ ; and 
also the Doric genitive in @ from nominatives m ας 
and ἧς ; as, ’Avvibdc, ἃ ; ᾿Ατρείδης, a. 

8. Words ending in da and θα have the a long in a few 
proper names ; as, Λήδᾶ, Lepalda.' 

4. Words ending in pa not preceded by a diphthong ;* 
as, Kapa, πήρᾶ, χαρᾶ ; except dyKupa, γέφυρᾶ, ὄλυρᾶ, 
κέρκυρᾶ, and the perfect middle of verbs in pw; as, 
διέφθορᾶ, πέπορᾶ. 

5. Words ending in pa with a consonant preceding; as, 
ἄγρᾶ, πέτρᾶ, ἀκέστρᾶ ; except opodpd, σκολοπένδρᾶ, 
Τανάγρᾶ. | 

6. All feminine adjectives from masculines in o¢; as, 
δικαίᾷ ; except did, πότνιᾶ, ld, and pid. 

7. Duals in a, as μουσᾶ, and vocatives from nouns in ας, 
as Αἰνείᾷ, or poetical vocatives of the third declen- 
sion, as Λαοδάμᾶ, ἸΤολυδάμᾶ. 

8. The accusative in ea, from the genitive (third declen- 
sion) in ewe ; as, IInAéd, from Πηλέως ; βασιλέᾶ, from 
βασιλέως ; but in Homeric Greek, InAéd,* from II7- 
λῆος ; βασιλῆᾶ, from βασιλῆος." 

1. The length ef. the final syllable in words ending in da and θα, ap- 

pears to be derived from their Doric origin. Lobeck. ad Phryn. 438. 

2. For πεῖρἄ, peipd, σφαϊρᾶ, &c., have the final syllable short. The 
word éraipa retains the long a, as being formed from Erapoc, érdpa, érai- 
pa. Again, Al@pa and Φαίδρα take the long quantity on account of the 
two consonants that intervene between the diphthong and final syllable. 

8. But the vocative in a from masculine nouns in ἧς is short. 

4. In Homer (Zl. 1, 265 ; Od. 12, 630) Θησέα is to be pronounced, 
by synizesis, θησξᾶ. So also Τυδέα (Il. 7, 222), of which the Homeric 
genitive is Τυδέος. - 

δ. Even in Attic Greek the a is sometimes shortened. Compare 
Porson, ad Eurip. Hec. 870. 
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9. Nouns in eva, from verbs in evw; as, προφητεία, dov- 
λεία." 

II. Final αν 8 short ; as, ἄν, πάμπᾶν, Αἴᾶν, μέλᾶν, ποίη- 

ody, ἔτυψᾶν. 

Exceptions. 

1. Masculines in ay are long ; as, Τιτᾶν, παιᾶν. 

2. The neuter adjective πᾶν ; and hence the Attics ap- 
pear to have taken occasion to lengthen here and there 
the forms compounded with it; as, andy, ἐπίπᾶν, παρ- 
dnay. But πάμπᾶν and πρόπᾶν are probably every- 
where decidedly short.* 

3. Adverbs in av ; as, λίᾶν, ἄγᾶν, πέρῶᾶν. On the con- 
trary, 5rdy and ὁπόταν follow the quantity of the sim- 
ple dv. 

"|. Accusatives of the first declension, from a long nom- 
inative ; as, φιλέᾶν, from φιλέᾶ; Alvelay, from Alvelac. 
But the accusative in ay from a short nominative is 
short ; as, roTvidy, from trorvid ; τράπεζᾶν, from τρά- 
πεζᾶ. 

5. The Doric genitive plural of the first declension in 
ἄν, as formed by contraction, is likewise always long ; 
as, pediay, νυμφᾶν, for μελιῶν, νυμφῶν. So, also, 
the Doric forms derived from those in 7, or produced 
by contraction ; as, ποιμᾶν, ἸΠοσειδᾶν, ᾿Αλκμᾶν. 

III. Final ap is short ; as, dvdp, νέκτἄρ, μάκᾶρ. 


Exceptions, 
1. Monosyllables in ap are long ; as, xd, pap. 
2. The adverb γὰρ is properly short ; but before of and 
similar words it very often occurs long in epic lan- 
guage, through the force of the following breathing?® 


1. For more special rules concerning ea, ta, ora, and aa, in Attic 
Greek, consult Maltby, Lex. Pros. cc. v. and vii.; of his Prosody, p 


ix. and Ixv., ed. 2. 
2. Blomfield, ad Zisch. Pers. 42. Buttmann, Gr. Gr. § 62, ἡ. δ. 


8. D’ Orville, Vann. Crit. p. 391, seq. 
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IV. Final ας is long; as, Alvelac, πᾶς, ἱμᾶς, φιλίᾶς, τύ- 


pac, ἡμᾶς. 
Exceptions. 
1. Words of the third declension not forming the geni- 


mn 


&c. 


usd 


3. 


tive in avroc ; as, μέλᾶς, μέγᾶς, λαμπᾶς, σέλᾶς, κέρᾶς, 
&c. But τάλᾶς has the final syllable long. 

The accusative plural of nouns and participles of the 
third declension ; as, Τιτῶνᾶς, τύπτοντας, ποίμενας, 
φρένας, ἄς. (but βασιλέᾶς, from BaotAgéa). The accu- 
sative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 
is always long. 


. Adverbs in ας are short; as, πέλας, ἀτρέμᾶς, ἀγκᾶς. 


Ac is short in the second person of the different tenses 
which terminate therein ; as, ἔτεγξᾶς, τέγξειᾶς, οἷδᾶς, 
λέλοιπᾶς, πέφυκᾶς. 

By a license of the Doric dialect, forms in ας, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even in accusatives plural of the first declension; as, 
Μοίρᾶς (Theocrit. 2,160) ; αὐτᾶς (Id. 3, 2); viuddc 
(Id. 4, 29). 


II. Of Final t. 


. Final ¢ is short; as, li, dri, μέλϊ, τὐπτουσῖ, riOnut, 


Exceptions. 


. But the abridged form xpi (for κρίθη) is long, together 


with the names of letters inc; as, $7, mi, &c. 

The paragogic 1, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators te certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise 
long; as, ovTool, νυνῖ, οὑτωσῖ, &c. So the similar ¢ 
in the words 607, tavri, δευρῖ, ἄτα. 

Adverbs ending in ¢, and formed from nouns, have the 
t either long or short, but more commonly short ; such 
as ἀμοχθί, duaynri, πανδημί, πανομιλί, ἀπονητί, Sc. 
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But those which refer to nations have the ἐ always 
short; 88, ZxvOtori, ᾿Αργολεστΐ, Bapbaprori, &c.' 


II. Final ἐν is short; as, τύπτουσϊν, Epiv, mdAty, πόλϊν, 
mpiv, viv, σφῖν. 


Exceptions. 

1. Final ἐν, making [voc in the genitive, is long ; as, ῥηγ- 
piv, leriv. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, deAdiv (otherwise deAdic), ἀκτῖν, piv, iv, λῖν. 

3. The datives plural ἡμῖν and ὑμῖν, though in several in-. 
stances Sophocles makes juiv and ὑμῖν, and the epic 
dialect has also dupiv, ὕμμϊν. 


IIL Final ἐς is short; as, dic, τρῖς, Todic, Tupavvic, &c. 


Exceptions. 


1. Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two ter- 
minations for the nominative ; as, ic, λῖς, pic, Kic, δελ- 
dic, ἀκτῖς. 

2. Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive 
long ; as, ἀχῖς, BaAbic, KAnic, κνημῖς, κρηπῖς, ὄρνϊς ἢ 
&c. 

3. Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last ; 
as, βατραχῖς, καλαμῖς, Kavovic, πλοκαμῖς, papavic, &e. 
(but βασιλὶς, ἱκέτϊς). 


1. Consult Blomfield, ad Aisch. Prom. 216. Aceording to this critic, 
the adverbs in question ought always to be writtem with ἃ simple vowel 
in the termination. The MSS. fluctuate between gand ec; as, ἀμογητί 
and αμογητεί, ἀνατί and dvarei. On the other hend,’ Lobeck, ad Soph. 
Antig. 1213, maintains that the diphthong is admissible into the words 
derived from adjectives ; but in those from substantives he would make 
the formation conform strictly to the radical word. Spitzner, Pros. Gr. 

. 48. 
P 2. "Opvic, however, has the last syllable often short in tragedy, though 
always long in comedy (Porson, ad Eur. Hec. 204). In Homeric Greek 
the final syllable is long. Spitzner thinks that we must assume a double 
form, ὄρνις, tOoc, tv, and also ὄρνϊος, ἵν. The yet extant plural ὄρνεις 
favours this opinion. ὦ 'Β 
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4. Adjectives in ἐς, compounded from long forms, are 
likewise long in the final syllable ; as, dAccpnric, Ba- 
θυκνημῖς, &c. 


ΠΙ. Of Final νυ. 
I. Final v is short; as, ov, γόνῦ, γλυκῦ, δάκρῦ, ἄστῦ. 


Exceptions. 


1. The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist of verbs in vue; as, ἔδῦ, ἔφῦ ; also of the sec- 
ond person imperative in one of its forms; as, decxvi,' 
ὀμνῦ. 

2. The names of the letters uv, vv ; and fictitious words ; 
as, ὕ, ypu, &c. 


II. Final vy is short ; as, σῦν, πολῦν, βραδῦν, ζευγνῦν. 


Exceptions. 


1. The accusative of nouns which have ὃς in the nom- 
inative ; as, ἰλῦν, ἰχθῦν, ἰσχῦν, ὀφρῦν, μῦν. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, Φόρκυν (otherwise Φόρκυς) ; or ὕνος in the geni- 
tive ; as, μόσσῦν. 

3. The first person singular imperfect and second aorist 
of verbs in ups; as, ἔφῦν, ἔδῦν, ἐδείκνῦν, ἐξζεύγνῦν. 
4. Νῦν, when equivalent to nunc. Νὺν, the enclitic, 
though short in Homer (who uses also vv), is often long 

in tragedy, and always long in comedy.* 


III. Final vp is long; as, πῦρ, udprip. Yet, in the ob- 
lique cases, these make πῦρος, πῦρι ; μάρτῦρος, μάρτῦρι.ὃ 


1. The third person imperative, decxviro, follows the analogy of detx- 
vie. 
2. Monk. ad Eurip. Alcest. 1096. Id. in Mus. Crit vol. i., p. 73. 
An opposite doctrine is maintained, however, by Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 
vol. 11... p. 183. 

3. The Etym. Mag. 506, 20, considers substantives in vp as scarcely 
Greek, and admits only such as μάρτυρ, ψίθυρ, &c., but rejects forms 
like Képxvp, "IAAvo, to which Arcadius, de Acc. 19, 17, adds also Δίγυρ. 
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IV. Final υς is short; as, βαθῦς, κόρῦς, πῆχῦς, πρέσβῦς, 
βαρῦς, ὀξῦς. 
Exceptions. 


1. Nouns i in υς, which have νοὸς in the genitive ; as, ἀχ- 
λῦς, ἰλῦς, ἰχθῦς, νηδῦς, ὀφρῦς, πληθῦς.. 

2. Nouns which have two terminations in the nomina- 
tive ; as, Φόρκῦς. 

3. Monosyllables ; as, μῦς, σῦς. 

4. Terminations of verbs in vue; as, δείκνῦς (second per- 
son singular present), δεικνὺς (participle), ἐδείκνῦς, &c. 


II. 
Of the doubtful vowels in the increment of nouns. 


I. A in the increment of nouns is generally short ; as, 
σῶμα, ἄτος ; κρέας, ATOS ; νέκταρ, ἄρος ; μέλαν, ἄνος ; av- 
λαξ, ἄκος ; ΓΆραψ, ἄβος ; μάκαρ, ἄρος ; ἅλς, dAog; τάλας, 
ἄνος, &c. 


Exceptions. 


1. All increments in avo¢ are long, except TdAdvoc, μέλἄ- 
voc ; as, Τιτάν, ἄνος ; Πάν, dvog ; ᾿Ανίαν, ἄνος ; πα- 
ιάν, ἄνος, &c. 

2. All increments in axoc, from nominatives in αξ pure, 
are long; as, olat, ἄκος ; ῥύαξ, ἄκος; φαίαξ, ἄκος ; 
φλύαξ, ἄκος, &c. 

3. A is long in the dative plural of nouns, é&c., that have 
a long penult in the genitive singular; as, γίγας, ay- 
τος, Got; Tinpac, avToc, dot; πᾶς, avToc, dot. But 
those which are syncopated in the singular have the a 
short ; as, ἀνδρᾶσι, πατρᾶσι. 

4. Add the following examples of nouns which have a in 
the increment long. 


8. But κλιτῦς, Eurip. Hippol. 227, and always so in tragedy. Also 
ἄρκῦὕς. _Monk, ad Eurip. l. ο. 
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κέρας, ἅτος, } ϑώραξ, ἄκος, | mépmag, ἄκος, 

φρέαρ, ἄτος, | ἱέραξ, ἄκος, | κώδαξ,. ἄκος, 

κράς, ἄτος, | κόρδαξ, ἄκος,  λάῤραξ, ἄκος, 

ψάρ, ἄρος, | ῥάξ, ἄγος, | σύρφάξ, ἄκος, 

κάρ, ἄρος, | φέναξ, ἄκος, | βλάξ, ἄκος. 

II. I is short in the increment of neuter nouns; as, μέλε, 
ἴτος ; and in masculines and feminines which have the 
genitive in coc, doc, or έτος ; as, πόλις, tog ; Epic, Eotdog ; 
χάρις, ἵτος. 


Exceptions. 

1. The following, however, have a long penult: 
ἁψίς, ἴδος, | κνημίς, doc, | σφραγίς, ἴδος, 
Barbic, ἴδος, | κρηπίς, ἴδος, | oxovic, ἴδος, 
καρίς, ἴδος, | κρηνίς, ἴδος, | χειρίς,, ἴδος, 
κηλίς, ἴδος, | vebplc, ἴδος, | χυτρίς, ἴδος, 
κληΐς, idoc, | νησίς, idoc,  ψηφίς, δος. 
2. Add the following : 


βατραχίς, idoc, 

Kavovic, idoc, 

πλοκαμίς, ἴδος, 

ῥαφανίς, ἴδος, 

σισαμίς, δος; 
And other trisyllables which have the two prior syl- 
lables short, except βασιλίς, idoc, and ἱκετίς, ἴδος. 


III. I is long in the increment of masculine and feminine 
nouns which have two terminations in the nominative ; as, 
δελφίς or deAdly, ivoc; ἀκτίς or axriv, ivoc. 

IV. I is also long in the increment of monosyllables ; as, 
Viv, Sivéc ; Ic, τνός ; Alc, λῖτός ; ϑρίψ, ϑρῖπός ; ; excepting, 
however, τίς, Tivoc, and Alc, Aiéc. 

V. Tis also long in nouns in ἐς, ἴθος ; tp, ἵπος ; εξ, tyoc; 
and ἐξ, ἴκος ; as, ὄρνις, ἴθος ; τέττιξ, ἴγος ; μάστιξ, ἴγος, 

1. Maltby, Lez. Pros. ο. iv., p. lix., 2d ed. (Dissertation on the words 
κέρας, κρέας, and φρέαρ). 
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“ a lash ;"' φοίνιξ, ixoc. Homer, however, has Θρήϊκες al- 
ways short. 

VI. But cis generally short in nouns in ep, i6o¢ ; and εξ, 
ἔχος ; as, χέρνιψ, Ἰόος ; στίξ, ἴχος ; ϑρίξ, τρῖχός ; μάστιξ, 
ἔχος, “a gum.” . 

VII. YT is short in the increment of monosyllables ir ve, 
ὕος ; as, δρῦς, δρῦός ; μῦς, μῦός. 

VIII. Y is also short in the increment of neuters in v; 
as, δάκρυ, voc. 

IX. TY is likewise short in the increment of masculines 
and feminines in v¢ and vp; as, νέκυς, voc; ἰλύς, ἰλῦος ; 
ἐχθύς, voc; μάρτυρ, ὕρος ; and also in the neuter noun πῦρ, 
πῦρός. But δαδύς, vdoc, and κωμύς, ὕθος, must be excepted. 

X. Y is generally short in the increment of nouns in vé 
and up ; as, ὄνυξ, ὕχος ; Χάλυψ, ὕθος ; except δοίδυξ, ὕκος ; 
κόκκυξ, ὕγος ; κήρυξ, ὕκος ; Κήνξ, ὕκος ; γύψ, ὕπος ; γρύψ, 
ὕπος ; while Bé6pvé has either ὕκος or ὕκος. 

XI. Nouns of two terminations, in v¢ or vy, have v long 
in the increment; as, Φόρκυς or Φόρκυν, ὕνος. 


Hil. . 
Of the doubtful vowels in the increment of verbs. 


I. The quantity of the penult in the present and imperfect 
remains the same through all the voices and moods ; as, 
κρίνω, Expivoy, κρῖνε, κρίνοιμε, κρίνω, κρίνειν, κρίνων, Kpi- 
γομαι, ἐκρίνόμην, κρίνου, ὅτε. 

II. Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult as 
those from which they are formed ; as, Erirov, rind, ἐτῦ- 
πην, τὐπήσομαι, τέτὑὕπα, ἐτετὕπειν, Kc. 

III. Verbs in ζω, ζω, and ζω, increase short in the fu- 
ture; as, ἁρπάζω, dow ; νομίζω, tow; κλύζω, vow. 

1. Mdorcé, tyoc, “a lash ;” but μαστίξ, ἴχος, a species of gum. 

2. The poets, especially the epic, not unfrequently lengthen the forms 
of verbs in ζω by doublitip the sibilant letter, and that not merely in thé 


arsis, but also in the thesis. Thus, αἰχμὰς δ΄ αἰχμάσσουσι (Il. 4, 324) ; 
and ἑτοιμασσαίατ᾽ ᾿Αιήνη (Id. 10, Be ), ἄς. 
2 
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IV. Verbs in aw, when aw is preceded by a vowel, and 
all verbs in paw, have the penult of the future long; as, 
ἑάω, Gow; ὅραω, Gow; dpdw, dow.' 

V. Verba in‘ dw, when preceded by a consonant other 
than p, have the penult of the future short; as, σπάω, dow ; 
γελάω, dow. 

VI. Verbs in cow shorten the penult of the future, drop- 
ping one of the sigmas; as, TAdoow, dow ; ἱμάσσω, Gow. 

VII. Liquid verbs, or those ending in Aw, pw, vw, pw, 
shorten the penult of the future, but in the first aorist active 
invariably take either a long vowel or a diphthong; as, 
ϑάλλω, ϑαλῶ, ἔϑηλα ; TEAAW, τελῶ, ἔτειλα ; φαίνω, Pave, 
ἔφηνα ; δαρθύνω, δαρθῦνῶ, ἐδάρθῦνα ; σπείρω, σπερῶ, εσ- 
Trapka.* 

VIII. Verbs in tw, not proceeding from roots in gw, in- 
crease long in the future ; as, κυλίω, iow; Koviw,icw. But 
ἐσθίω has the ἐ everywhere short.® 

TX. Dissyllabic verbs in vw are for the most part long in 
the future and aorist; as, δύω, δῦσω, ἔδῦσα ; τρύω, τρῦσω, 
ἔτρῦσα. Except πτύω, rrvow, ἔπτῦσα ; κύω, kvow, ἔκῦσα ; 
βλύω, BAvow, ἔβλῦσα ; and one or two others. 

X. Polysyllabic verbs in ὕω, on the other hand, are for the 
most part long in the penult of the future and aorist ; as, 
ἰσχύω, loyiow, loxyioca ; δακρύω, daxpiow, ἔδακρῦσα, ὅτε. 

XI. But polysyllables in ὕω are for the most part short ; 
as, ἀνύω, dviow ; dpvw, dpiow; ddiw, ἀφῦὕσω, &c. 

XII. Verbs in ὕω, which have lengthened forms in vue, 


1. Except xepdw, dow ; and περάω, dow, in the transitive signification ; 
for περάω, “ I pass over,” has the along. Clarke, ad Il. 1, 67. 

2. The principle on which the change takes place is this: in the fu- 
ture the tone rests on the last syllable, which is contracted, and hence 
the previous syllable is short. In the aorist, however, the augment in- 
creases the number of syllables, and the tone consequently changes and 
travels back towards the root. 

3. Compare Draco, de Metr. 22, 25; 67, 7.—Etym. Mag. 575, 31. 
The apparent contradiction among the ancients, it being elsewhere 
(Const. Lasc. 247, 20.—Theod. Gaz.'77) laid down, that, except in ἐσ- 
Giw, « is short in these penults, is ascribed by Spitzner and others, to 
corruptiong in those passages. Gr. Pros. p. 87: 
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for the most part shorten the doubtful vowel ; as, δεικνύω, 
ἐδείκνῦον ; μιγνύω, éulyviev. The verbs φϑω and diw 
are not exceptions to this rule, since theypdyaibt-furnigh 
complete forms in vu, but only in the secosit'egelat. 

XIII. Polysyllables in vue have the v everyvwhete short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense, active 


voice, and in the third person plural of the same tense and 
voice ; 88, ζεύγνῦμε, Cevyvvot; but Cevyvipev, ζεύγνῦτε, 


ζεύγνῦτον, Cevyviva, &c. 

XIV. On the other hand, dissyllables in vue have the v 
everywhere long; as, dv6t, δῦναι, ἔδῦτε, ὅτο. 

XV. The penult of the second future and second aorist 
is always short ; as, dda, AGOG, xpvba, Aine, Edapov, EAd- 
Gov, Expv6ov, ἔλϊπον. With the single exception of the 
verb πλήσσω, which, in the epic dialect, retains the long 
vowel in the penult ; as, ἐπλήγον, ἐπλήγην." 

XVI. The third persons plural in aoz, and the feminine 
participle in aca, are always long ; as, λελοίπᾶσι, κεκρύφᾶ- 
ot, ἱστᾶσι; τὐψᾶσα, γράψᾶσα, ὅτε. 

XVII. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v 
or 4, consists merely in lengthening this vowel, makes, of 
course, the initial syllable of the historical tenses long ; as, 
ἵκετεύῳ, ἱκέτευον, ἱκέτευσα. 

XVIII. The doubtful vowel in the penult of the perfect 
active strictly follows the measure of the root in the pres- 
ent; hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which 
have a in the present ; as, γράφω, yéypada ; but fluctuates 


1. Clarke, ad. Il. 3,31. The Attic tragedians retain this in the sim- 
ple form (Eurip. Orest. 487; Electr. 1148); but, on the contrary, shorten 
the compounds ; as, éxwAdyeioa (Med. 8), ἐκπλἄγεντες (Rhes. 287). In 
like manner, besides éruéyyv in the passive, we have also ἐτμήγην and 
the like in later authors. So in Apollon. Rhod. 4, 1052, ἀποτμηγέντες. 

2. The old form of the third person plural ended in -yrt; the r was 
afterward changed into o and the » thrown out, the syllable, however, 
remaining rons i as, λελοίπᾶντι, λελοίπᾶνσι, λελοίπᾶσι. So the primi- 
tive form of the feminine participle ended in -voa, having the previous 
vowel long, and this afterward dropped the ν, but retained the long quan- 


tity; as, τύψᾶνσα, τὐψᾶσα. 
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in those with ὁ and v; as, tpi6w, rérpipa; but ῥέπτω, ἔῤ- 
pida ; and again, κύπτω, κέκῦφα ; but κρύπτω, Kéxpida. 

XIX. The perfect middle, with the exception of those 
which have a in the root and change it into o (as, τρέφω, 
Erpadov, tétpopa), has usually a long vowel in the penult ; 
as, ἄγω (I break), ἔᾶγα ; dvddvw, ida; κράζω, κέκρᾶγα ; 
pryéw, Eppiya; τρίζω, rérptya; φρίσσω, médptxa, ἕο. But 
πέφρἄδα and some others are found short ; and, in old forms, 
the first vowel was shortened by position, after rejecting 
the intermediate consonant; as, Bé6da, yeyda, dewWia, media. 

XX. Perfects, with what is called the Attic reduplication, 
have usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short vowel in the pe- 
nult ; as, ἀλέιφω, ἀληλῖφα ; ὀρύσσω, ὀρώρῦχα. Still, how- 
ever, in Ionic poets, forms of this kind are occasionally 
lengthened ; as, εἰλήλουθα, ὑπεμνήμῦκε (Il. 22, 491). 

XXI. When a is inserted in the third person plural of 
the perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always 
short ; as, ὀρώρέχᾶτο, KexAldrat, πειθοίᾶτο, ἄτα. 

XXII. The reduplication before the root of verbs in μὲ is 
short ; as, τίθημι, δίδωμι. 

XXIII. In verbs in μὲ the a is always short; as, fordroyv, 
lordpev, &c. Except in the third person plural in doz, and 
in the masculine and feminine participles ; as, lordot, io- 
τᾶς, loradoa. 


VII. 
Of the Doubtful Vowels in the Penultimate. 
I. Of a in the penultimate. 


I. Penultimate @ is generally short before a vowel or 
diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, ἀγλᾶός, ddelc, κἄκός 
JI. But penultimate ὦ is long in the following cases : 
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Before a vowel. 


1. In 
δάήρ, Λυκᾶων, 
édwy, Μαχᾶων, 
ἄήρ, and compounds, Ποσειδᾶων, and the like, 
Lal, πρᾶῦς, and derivatives, 
Aaiyé, λᾶός, and derivatives, 
Θάΐς, γνᾶός, 
Λαΐς, ἀνᾶης, 
Ναΐς, ψᾶός, 
Πτολεμᾶΐς, τ} πᾶῤς, 
πολυκᾶής, "Αἷς. 


The adverb ἀεὶ has the a common,? while those of its 
compounds in which ἀεὶ stands complete have the a 
short ; as, ἄείρυτος, ἀείλαλος ; whereas in others it is 
long ; as, dévaoc, ἄϊθαλής ὃ 

2. In the compounds of dw ; as, ἀκρᾶής, Cane. 

3. In the compounds of ἄϊξ ; as, πολυᾶϊξ. 

4. In verbs in dw, when dw is preceded: by an ε or by 
the letter p; as, aw, mepdw, dpdw, with their com- 
pounds and derivatives. Still, however, there are sev- 
eral exceptions ; a8, κυκἄω, τιμᾶω, ἐρυθριᾶω, μειδιᾶω, 
σιγᾶἄω, σιωπᾶω, &c., in which dw is not preceded by 
an € Or p. 

5. In Homeric genitives in do and ἄων 3 as "Αλτᾶο, Bo- 
ρέᾶο, μελέσσᾶων, ἀδινᾶων. 


Before a consonant. 
1. Before y in 
dayne, dvoTpayéew, 
ἔᾶγα (but éaynyv),* odpayic, 


1. Φάος, “light,” has the first syllable short; φάεα in the plural, in 
the sense of “ eyes,” has the first syllable common. The shortness is 
also shown by the derivatives ; as, φἄεσφορίη, φἄείνω. 

2. Porson, Pref. ad Hee. 

3. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 128. 

4, Consult remarks on the increment of verbs, page 20, number XIX. 
Edyryv is the second aorist, and short, of course. 


22 
vavayoc, 
ξενᾶγός, 
λοχᾶγός,' 

, φᾶγος, 
2. Before d in 


érradéc,? | 


oral’, 
3. Before 9 in 

πλᾶθω, 

ϑυρᾶθεν, 
4. Before « in 

κνᾶκων, 
ϑᾶκος," 
5. Before A in 


νεοθᾶλής, 
δᾶλός, 
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σιᾶγών, 
ταγός, 
τἀγέω, 


πέπραγα, and the like. 


adw, “ to satiate,” 
aday. 


εὐγᾶθής, Dor. for εὐγηθής, 
ἔπρᾶθην. 


Adkwy,® 
τριᾶκάς. 


κόθᾶλος, 
βᾶλός.5 


And in κᾶλός, which is long in Homeric Greek, but al- 


ways short in Attic.’ 
6. Before μ in 


ἅμος (meus), 
ἄμνᾶμος, 
δίθαμος, 
ἱπποδᾶμων, 


ϑυμίᾶμα, 
ἀκρόᾶμα, 
ϑέᾶμα, 
δρᾶμα, 


And all other words in pa derived from verbs in dw 


pure or ράω. 


7. Before ν in ἱκᾶνω and its compounds, this verb having 


1. The compounds of ἄγω, “1 lead,” and ἄγω, ‘ I break,” are long, 
because derived from the perfect middle. 


2. The long quantity is derived from ada. 


3. For πελᾶθω. 


So, also, αὐθᾶδης. 


4. Hence ϑακέω and Saxnua. Thus, Soph. O. T. 20, ἀγοραῖσι Saxe. 
5. A proper name.—Adkwy, “a Lacontan,” has the penult short. 


Theocr. Id. δ, 12. 


6. The ancients lay down the rule that dissyllabic oxytones in αλός 
are long by nature; but only a few examples occur. _ 
7. Καλός is long in the Gnomic poete, according to the previous exam- 


ple of Hesiod, Op. 63; Th. 585. 
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passed with the Jong quantity from the epic dialect to 
the tragedians. On the contrary, κεχᾶνω in Homer 
and the epic poets, but κεχἄνω in the tragic writers. 
So φθᾶνω in Homeric Greek is long, but in Attic short.' 

In dissyllables in ανος ; as, ddvoc, ϑρᾶνος, πᾶνός, φᾶ- 
νός, κρᾶνός, and compounds, δορύκρᾶνος, ἐπίκρᾶνον, 
βούκρᾶνος. And in the following: 


νεᾶνις, πολνυνᾶνωρ, 
ἄνός, εὐᾶνορία, 

ἑᾶνός (subtilis), Γερμᾶνός, 

ποιμᾶνωρ,᾿ ἸΙουλιᾶνός,) 

στυγᾶνωρ, Βιᾶνωρ, &c. 

φιλᾶνωρ, 

8. Before π in 

ἅπος, Πρίᾶπος, 

"Ανᾶπος, νᾶπυ, same as 

"Tarvé, oivant. 


9. Before p in 


ϑυμᾶρής, ° τιᾶρα, 
κἄρίς, λᾶρός, 
βᾶρις, φᾶρος, 
ἄρά (preces),‘ ψᾶρος, 
κατᾶρα, δᾶρόν, 


πάρᾶρος, εὐμᾶρίς. 
10. Before σ in κοπιᾶσω, ὁρᾶσω, δρᾶσω, and other futures 
from verbs in dw pure and pdw. 


1. Epic poets not unfrequently shorten verbs in aivw into ἄνω ; as, 
μελᾶνει, Hom. Il. 7, 64; oddver, 1b. 9, 554; κυδἄᾶνει, Ib. 14, 73. 

2. But ἑᾶνος, “ vestts.” 

3. Yet Adpddvoc, Lixdvoc, ριδᾶνός. Later poets, however, some- 
times shorten the long forms for the convenience of the verse ; as, Ἰου- 
στιᾶνός, ᾽Οππιᾶνός. Jacobs, ad Anth. Pal. 396, 582, 955. 

4. ’Apa has three meanings: 1.a prayer; 2. an imprecation; 3. mis- 
fortune, evil, or ruin. When Homer employs it in the first of these sig- 
nifications, the penult of the word is always long. When he uses it in 
the second sense, the penult is common. When it occurs in his poems 
with the third meaning, the penult is short. Among the tragic writers, 
on the other hand, the penult is everywhere short. Maltby, ad verb. 

5. Φᾶρος has the penult common in tragedy (Monk, ad Eurip. Hippol. 
145.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 337, in notis). On the other hand in 
Homer, the penult is always long. 
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In the third person plural in aot, and the feminine past 
ciple in aca ; as, τέτυφᾶσι, loraot, Edot, τὐψᾷσα, 

In the dative plural, third declension, where the pemult of 
the genitive singular is long by position ; as, riar- 
τος, τὐψᾶσι. 

In all derivatives from verbs in aw pure and paw; as, 
épaotc, πέρᾶσις, ὅτε. 

11. Before τ in all derivatives from verbs in dw pure and 
ράω; as, ὁρᾶτός, ϑεᾶτός, περᾶτός, ἰᾶτρός, κρᾶτήρ, &c. 
So dxparoc, “unmixed,” from ἀ and κεράω ; but ἄκρᾶ- 
τος, “ unrestrained,” from ἃ and κρᾶτος. In like man- 
ner distinguish between the compounds of dpdopaz and 
ἔρᾶμαι. Thus, πολνάρᾶτος, “much wished for,” but 
πολυήρᾶτος, ‘* much loved.” 

In names of nations and proper names; as, ᾿Ασιᾶτης, 
Σπαρτιᾶτης, Teyedtnc. And also in the feminines 
formed from them ; as, ᾿Ασιᾶτις, Midedtic. Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountains, and islands; as, Ev- 
φρᾶτης, Νιφᾶτης, Aevedrnc. But forms of this kind 
proceeding from short roots have the short vowel; as, 
Δαλμᾶτης, Ταλᾶτης, Σαρμᾶτης, ὅτε. 

In those words which, coming from Ionic forms, received 
long a by Borism, and passed thence into the Attic and 
also the common dialect; as, ἑκᾶτι. 

In the following words : 


arn, ἄπλᾶτος, 
*Ayularne, δημιόπρᾶτα, 
ἄνᾶτος, ποινᾶτωρ, 
ἀνᾶτί, πρᾶτός, 

ἅτῶ, φρᾶτήρ, 
datos, φρᾶτωρ. 


12. Before χ in τρᾶχύς and its compounds. 
The forms ἰαχή and layeiv have the penult common in 
Attic, but more frequently long than short.’ 


1. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Heracl. 762. 
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᾿ ἢ Ἢ. Of in the Penultimate. 
.. 4’ Penultimate « is generally short before a vowel, or 
diphthong, or ἃ single consonant; aa, πενζα, tov, πῖθος. 

II. But penultimate ἐ is long in the following cases : 


Before a vowel. 
1. In the following Homeric feminines, which, as the 


two columns indicate, have the penult long in Homer 
and the epic dialect, but short in Attic." 


Epic. Attic. 
depyin, dpyia. 
ἀθυμΐη, ἀθυμῖα. 
ἀπιστΐη, ἀπιστῖα. 
ἀπαιδτη, ἀπαιδῖα. 
ἀτιμἴη, ἀτιμῖα, 
éorin, éotia. 
KaKoepyin, ᾿κακουργῖα. 
dppin, ὁρμῖα. 
μωρίῆ, μωρία. 
mpoedpin, Tpoedpia. 
πανοπλίη, πανοπλῖα. 
προθυμΐἴη, προθυμῖα. 
τυραννΐη, τυραννῖα. 
alOpin,* alOpia. 


1. The true reason for this lengthening among the epic writers is to 
be found, according to Spitzner, in the easily possible protraction of tho 
doubtful vowel in pronunciation, proofs of which are furnished also by 
other vowels; as, δωτήρ and δώτειρα for δοτήρ and dérepa. The epic 

ts would the more readily allow this protraction in pronunciation, as 
it enabled them, without difficulty, to adapt a variety of otherwise use- 
less forms to the heroic measure. And, on the other hand, it was natu- 
ral that the Attic poetry should use these forms short for the iambus, 
which was also, indeed, required for the common pronunciation. _ If this 
view of the subject be well founded, it will not be necessary, with Malt- 
by, to explain forms like ἀκομιστίη by contraction from ἀκομιστίεη, for 
which course no sufficient reason can be discovered in heroic verse. 
Neither is it of any avail to write eva for ia in this kind of words, as it 
contradicts the derivation, and is, indeed, correct in dva:dein and some 
others, but not in ἀτιμζη and the like. Spitener, Gr. Pros. p. 118. 

2. Long in Solon, not found in Homer. Short in Aristophanes, Plug. 
1129, but long in the Nudes, 571. 
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2. ’Avia and καλῖα are long in both Homeric aad Attic 
Greek,' the Homeric form being dvin and καλίη. An- 
other term κονία (Hom. κονίη) has the penult common 
in Homeric Greek, but in the singular more frequently 
long, in the plural always short. Among the Attic 
writers, Aristophanes employs it in the lyric passages 
with a short penult, but in the dialogue with a long 
one. In the tragic writers it occurs thrice, and each 
time with the penult short.* : 

3. Generally speaking, in alia, Evdioc, and Aiay, though 
Aiay also occurs, especially in Attic. 

4. In proper names in ἐὼν which shorten the vowel in 
the genitive; as, "Audiwy, Aodtwy, Πανδίων, gen. 
Πανδίονος. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive ; as, Bovxo- 
Aiwy, ᾿Ηετΐων, Olvoriwy, gen. Οἰνοπῖωνος.ὃ 

. ὅ. Comparatives in ἔων have the ¢ long in Attic, but short 

elsewhere ; 88, γλυκίων, κακἴων. 

6. Verbs in éw, not proceeding from roots in ζω, have the 
t generally long; 88, φθίω, ypiw, πρίω, κυλζω, ἐξαλζω, 
χλίω, &c. But those which had originally a ¢ in the 
root are short; as, dtiw, waoriw, to which add éo0iw 
and ἄξω, though not from such roots.‘ 


1. Καλιά stands once with the short penult in Pseudo-Phocyllides, 
v. 79. 

2. Maltby, ad verb.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 340, in notis. 

3. ’Opiwy, gen. -ζωνος, is of variable measure in Homer and the epic 
poets, but short in the tragedians; as, Eurip. Cycl. 273; Ion. 1153. 
And also in Callim. H. to Artem. 254. 

4. Knxiw has the penult short in Homer, long in tragedy. (Od. 5, 455; 
Soph. Philoct. 783.) With regard to the verb μηνίω, it may be observed, 
that the penult of the present is common, but that of the ature and first 
aorist long ; thus, μηνζω or μηνζω, future μηνίσω, first aorist ἐμηνῖσα. On 
the other hand, the second aorist is ἐμηνῖον, or, dropping the augment, 
unviov. In the second book of the Iliad, v. 769, we have μηνῖεν, but 
this appears to be the imperfect. Among the tragic writers, Sophocles 
employs the verb five times, but determines nothing respecting the quan- 
tity. In the Rhesus of Euripides, v..494, we have μηνίων, and in the 
Hippolytus, v 1141, μανΐω. It is safer, however, to lengthen it in the 
tragedians. Maltby, ad verb. 
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:¥. Dissyllabic oxytones in ἐός have for the most part a 

-i Fong penult; as, xpidc, τός, “ an arrow,” and “ poison ;” 

but foc, “ one,” and ἴον, “a-violet,” proparoxytones, 
have the ¢ short. 


8. I is also long in the following : 


toys, ᾿ς θρῖον, 
κίων, ώ 
πίων, Ὕπερϊων. 
πρίων, 


Before a consonant. 
1. Before β in 


eg, Sib” 
ἴόις, ζθω, 
ort6n, τρίδω, and compounds. 


But all derivatives from the second aorist of τρίθω and 
similar verbs are short; as, tpi60c, darpl6y, περι- 
tpi6jc. This remark holds good of ταραψύχή and 
similar formations.' 


2. Before y in 


πνῖγος, otyn, and derivatives, 
πνΐγω, and com- Eppiya,* 
pounds, Kéxptya, 
ῥῖγος, | tétplya. 
3. Before d in 
κνϊδη, ᾿ Liddy, 
πιδαξ, δος, 
ϑρίδαξ, Ἴδα, 
χελϊδών, Διδώ, 
. χλιδής ‘  atdn? 


1. Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 62.—Draco, de Mets. 74, 9. 

2. Compare remarks on verbs, number XIX. 

3. It may be regarded as a general uke that ἐ is naturally long in di- 
minutives in af; as, ϑρῖναξ, κλῖμαξ 

4, Long in ΡΜ 300, ‘but He en here short, χλζδη. 

δ. Zidy, “a pomegranate,” has the penult long. Nicand. Ther. 72, 
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4. Before 9 in 


ἔρῖθος, βρίθω, and derivatives, 
ἰθύς, Σιθῶν, 
κριθή, | ἄγλῖθες. 

5. Before « in 
φοινϊκη, vikg, and derivatives, 
φρίκη, κίκυς, and compounds, 
κάϊκος, μῖκρός, or 
Γράνϊκος, σμῖκρός. 

6. Before A in 
ἄργϊλος,. σμιλαξ, 
γνεογῖλός, σπῖλοςβ 
νεογϊλής, ψῖλός, 
ὅμϊῖλος, χῖλός, and compounds, 
Ade, στρόθδϊλος, 
tAn, paptAn, 
πέδϊλον, pvottAn.- 

7. Before p in 
Βρϊμώ, σῖμος, 
Gptun, φῖμός,Ὦ . 
ἴφθῖμος, λιμός, and compounds, 
κλῖμαξ," τὶ μή, and compounds, 
μῖμος," BovAipidw. Ν 


8. Before ν in verbs in ἔνω; as, κλίνω, κρίνω, Tivo, 
Opiva, civw, woivw, ἕο. Except tivw and φθίνω, 
which are long in Homer, but short in Attic. 


870. But σζδη, “a water-plant,” has the short penult. Th. 887. Yet 
the diminutive of the former, o%dcov, has the ¢ short (Aristoph. Nub. 
881), and, in like manner, the adjective σχδόεις. Nicand. Alex. 276. 
Th. 17. 

1. It may be laid down as a general rule, that ¢ is long in the termi- 
nation :Aoc, when the word is proparoxytone. So in similar forms, as 

. "ACiAtc, and so, also, in the like neuter, rédiAov. Dracode Metr. 76, 28. 

2. Yet omiAcg is also found. Compare Lycophron, 188, 374. 

3. The ancients, as a general rule, give oxytone forms in Ao¢ as long ; 
as, yiAd¢, ψιλός, &c. aco de Metr. 35, 21: 101, 3: 163, 17. 

4. Compare page 27, note 3. 

5. Most oxytones in μος have the long penult. Draco de Meir. 63, 10. 
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In the following words : 


γύρῖνος, χαλῖνός, πιὰ compounds, 
ἐρῖνός, ὀπωρῖνός, in Homer,’ 
Tpivaé, Kaplvo, 

ϑριδακῖνη, κύμῖνον, 

ἀξίνη, oéXivoy, 

κλίνη, πύτϊἵνη, 

ῥίνη, ᾿Αργυροδῖνης, 

ῥῖνός, ἐνϑινα, 

χοιρῖνη, ὑσμῖνη, 

Alyiva, δωτίνη 

Kapdpiva, Μίνως, 

καμῖνος, ’"Epivuc. 


And most words in tvoc, ivy, νον. But adjectives of 
time in ἐνός shorten the penult; as, peonubpivéc; ex- 
cept ὀπώρϊνος, mentioned above, and ὀρθρῖνός ὃ 


9. Before 7 in 


γρϊπεύς, Εὔρῖπος, 
ῥϊπή, Evineve, 
ῥῖπισμα, ἴπος, 
ἐνΐπω, σκΐπων, 
ἐνϊπή, a pittc, . 
κνῖπός, παρθενοπῖπης. 
10. Before p in 
ipnt, . | Ἴρις, 
. Νιρεῦς, Ἶρυς. 


1. Consult the remark that immediately follows, respecting adjectives 
of time in νος. 

2. Compare Blomfield, ad Zisch. Prom. v. 53. 

3. One example of the long penult in μεσημδρινός occurs in Callima- 
chus, L. P. 72. With regard to ὀπώρϊνος, it is to be observed, that pero- 
xwptvdov occurs in Hesiod, Op. 415, and ὀπώρϊνον in the same poet, Op. 
674, while dxwpivovc is found in a fragment of Euripides, preserved by 
Athenzus, p. 465. Maltby gives no great weight to this last exception 
on account of its being a fragment, and on that account open on every 
side to corruption. e verses in Hesiod he considers spurious, be- 
eause in Homer uniformly, and in the Hymn to Mercury, the penult of 
ὀπώρινος is ; and even in Hesiod himself, in the same poem, v. 677, 
the eame.syllable is lengthened. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 343, in notis. 
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11 Before o in 
Βρϊσεύς, ἴσος in Homer,' 
κνῖσα, ἐξαλῖσας.ἷ 
12. Before τ in nouns in έτη, ίτης, ίτις ; as, ’Appodtrn, 
᾿Αμφιτρίτη, δωματῖτις, πολίτης, ὁπλίτης, πολῖτις, ὅτε. 
Except, however, κρίτης and other derivatives from 
the perfect, passive with a short penult.’ 
In the following words : 


ἀκόνϊτον, σῖτος, with com- 
KALTUG, pounds,‘ 
Airéc, Τιτάν, 
dpnvitos, Τρίτων, 
ἀδήρῖτος, φίτυς." 

13. Before φ in . 
γρῖφος, σίφων, 
Lépigoc, Τίφυς, 
ἔφι, γίφω, but vidde. 
στῖφος, 


14. Before x in iywp and τάρϊἴχος. 


- 1Π. Of v in the penultimate. 
I. Penultimate v is generally short before a vowel or diph- 
thong, or a single consonant; as, ὕός, KEL, λῦγος. 


1. The penult of ἶσος is long with Homer, but short with the trage- 
dians. The first syllable in ἰσόθεος, however, is long in tragedy, on the 
same principle that the a is lengthened in ἀθάνατος, ἀκάματος, ἀπαρ- 
ἥμυθος, namely, in order to allow of such forms being introduced mto 

e verse. Compare Blomfield, ad isch. Pers. 813 and Burney, ibid. 

2. From ἐξαλίνδω. Compare Elmsley, ad Eurtp. Heracl. 404. The 
form ἐξαλίζω would make ἐξαλῖσας. 

3. On the same principle with κρζτης, verbal adjectives in τὸς have 
the short penult as coming from the third person singular of perfects 
sive with short penults in crac or vrac; thus, ἄκριτος, from 4 and nbupr. 
rat; ἄλῦτος, from 4 and λέλῦται, &c 

4. “Aotro¢ occurs in an epigram of Diogenes Laertius (Anthol. Pal. 
7, 118, 2), but this is a late innovation. 

δ. So giredw, φίτυμα. On the contrary, φύτεύω, φὕτευμα. This dis- 
tinction was e by Brunck, ad Apoll. Rhod. 4, 807; Soph. Antig. 
645. The conflicting passages, as Kurip. Alcest. 306, 1147; Opp. 
σι I, 4, are altered in the latest editions, partly with the consent of 
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II. But penultimate v is long in the following cases : 


Before a vowel. 


1. In 
"Evia, μϑωψ, 
Ovac, \ lyvon, 
μῦων, πῦος. 


2. With regard to verbs in tw, the safest rule is to re- 
gard the penult of the present and imperfect as com- 
mon.' Some, however, occur more frequently with 
the long penult; as, ἰσχύω, daxpiw, Siw, ϑύῦω, λῦω 
Others, again, are oftener found with the penult short, 
of which the following is a list. 


βρῦω, κύω, 
ἀρῦύω, ἑλκύω, 
ἀρτῦω, ἐρὕω, 
ἀνῦω, μεθύω, 
ἀφῦύω, πληθῦω, 
δεικνύω, κλύω. 


And so, likewise, all others besides κλύω and δεικνύω, 
which have also vy in the present. 


Before a consonant. 


1. Before B in ὕβός. 


1, The question is ably discussed by Spitaner, Gr. Pros. p. 91, seq., 
and Maltby, Lex. Pros. c. vi., p. |xiii., 2d ed. 

2. Still it must be borne in mind, that derivatives from the perfect 
passive have the v short; as, λύσις, Avroc, &c. With regard to the 
verbs quoted here as having the long penult, it may be observed, that 
Homer sometimes makes it div, though generally Jiw. In Attic Greek 
Brunck considers the penult to be always long. Yet all the derivatives 
have short v except Jina; as, ϑύτήρ, Biola, ϑύώδης, ϑύσιμος. So, 
again, λύω sometimes occurs in Homer, but Adw in Attic. Another 
verb, not cited above, κωλύω, has the penult long in tragedy, but some- 
times short in comedy. And yet the future is always κωλῦύσως Sand- 
ford, Gr. Pros. p. 346, in nots. - 
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2. Before y in 
ὀλολυγή, πῦγή, 
ἀμαρῦγή,' τρνγῶν, 
ἰυγή, καταφρύὕγω. 


"Αβῦδος, τυδεύς, 
Αὔδός, ἐρικῦδής, and other com- 
βοτρῦδόν, pounds of κῦδος. 
4. Before 3 in 
βῦθός, | πῦθω, ““ to putrefy ;” 
μῦθος, πὺυθὼ, ““ corruption ;” 
Ev6oc, | πύυθών. 
δ. Before « in 
Bpvxoc," φῦκίς, 
βρὺ κω, φῦκος, 
KapvKn, EpvKw, and 80 
ἐρίμῦκος, KQTEPUKGKO), 
συκῆ, πέφῦκα, 
σῦκον, τέθῦκα, ὅτε. 
6. Before A in 
σκῦλον, σφονδῦλη, 
φυλή, Αἰγῦλα, 
φῦλον, ΓΑξῦλος," 
πάμφῦλος, σχενδῦλη, 
ὕλη σύλη, 
xv λός, σῦλον, 
στῦλος, ἄσῦλον, &c. 


7. Before μ in most verbals in vua, from verbs in νω: 


1. But μαρμαρῦγή is shortened. Od. 8, 265.—Apoll. Rhod. 8, 1397. 
- 2. Κύρῦκος, the name of a town, is long in Dionys. Perieg. 855, but 
the mountain of the same name is short. Hom. H. in Apoll. 39.—Nonn. 
9, 287. 
3. But Ὕλη, the name of a town, is short in Jl. 7, 221, and | ἱ 
12,504. | ee ONS 

4. The name of a man, Ji. 6, 12. On the contrary, ἀξύλος, and all 
other forms from the noun ξύλον, are short, the noun ξύλον itself always 
having the short penult. 
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as, ϑῦμα, κῦμα, λῦμα, dpripa, μήνῦμα, ἴδρῦμα, &c. 
Except, however, ἔρύμα, πλῦμα, pipa, “a river,” &c., 
which are invariably short. 

In ϑυμός, “ animus,” and its compounds, ἄθῦμος, ῥάθῦ- 
μος, ἄς. But ϑῦμος, “ thymus,” has the penult short. 

In the first person present indicative’ active of all verbs 
in vet; as, δείκνῦμι, Cevyvipt, &c. But the v is short 
in the passive and middle of the same part; as, deix- 
νῦμαι, Cevyvopat. 

In the plural cases of the pronoun ov ; as, ὑμεῖς, ὑμῶν, 
ὑμῖν, Ὁμᾶς. 

In the following words : 


ἀμῦμων, κρῦμός, 
ἀτρῦμων, ψῦμος, 
Αἰσῦμη, δῦμη Ἂ 
nN, κάττῦμα, 
δίῤῥῦμος, λῦμ Ms 
ρῦμός, ἐγκύμων, 
κατάδρῦμα, ἔλῦμα 


8. Before ν in the present of verbs in ὕνω ; as, εὐθῦνω, 
ὀτρῦνω, πλῦνω, &c.; but when they terminate in éw 
the v is short ; as, πλῦνέω, Ke. 

In the following words : 


τῦνη, ἄμῦνα, 
Δίκτῦνα, κορῦνηδ 
εὔθῦνος, τορῦνη, 
κίνδυνος, χελῦνη, 
ὄρκῦνος, αἰσχῦνη, 
. βόθῦνος, μῦνη, 
ξυνός, Βιθῦυνόν. 


1. But ῥῦμα, “ draught,” protection.” Herm. Orph. Hymn. 10, 22. 

2. But ᾿Ακίνδῦνος, as a proper name, is shortened. Anth. Pal. xi., 
429. ; 

3. As 8 general rule, it may be said that trisyllables in vyy have 
the long quantity. Yet there are exceptions. Draco himself, who 
gives the general rule, quotes κορύνη, ταμύνη, and τορύνη as shorten- 
ed in‘the epic and lengthened in the Attic writers. Κορύνη, however, 
already fluctuates in the epic ; thus, short in Homer, Iv. 7, 1433; Apoll, 
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9. Before m in λῦπη, γρῦπος, τανῦπους, and in the ob- 
lique cases of γύψ, vrroc, and γρύψ, ὕπος. 

10. Before p in all verbs in ὕρω ; as, φῦρω, cipw, ἀθῦρω, 
Kvpw, μῦρω, ὅτο. ; but when they terminate in ἕω the 
ν is short; 88, Kvpéw, paprupéw, troppipéw. 

In the following words : 


ἀγκῦρα,' τῦρός, “ cheese” (but 
γέφῦρα, Τῦρος, “ Tyre”), 
κίνῦρα, πάπῦρος, 
λάφῦρα, γῦρος, 
ὄλῦρα, ὀϊζυρός,3 
Κέρκῦρα, ἰσχῦρος, 
κολλῦρα, πίτῦυρον," 
σφῦρα," λέπῦρον, 
κῦρος, πλημμῦρίς, 
ὁν ἢ σύριγξ, 
πῦρός, “wheat” (but ovplca, 
πῦρός, from Trip), χεριφῦρής. 


1). Before σ it is almost always long; as, Δίονῦσος, 
χρῦσός, "Αμφρῦσος, Kapubvonc, &c. Except verbals 
in volc ; as, λῦσις, ἄνῦσις, δε. 


Rhod. 2, 99,115; Theocrit. Id. 7,9: 9,23; and long in Theocrit. 14. 
25, 63; Necand. Alex. 409; Leomd. Tarent. Emgr. 34,3. Notwith- 
standing, however, that the long quantity in vv7 predominates with the 
Attics, it is remarkable, as Draco observes, that Eupolis has always 
shortened τορύνη. But ὀδύνη, as sprung from a short root, is always 
short in the middle syllable, and so its derivatives ; as, ἐπώδῦνος, περι- 
ὠδῦνος, &c. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. Ὁ. 122. 

1. The rule appears to be, that the proparoxytones in υρα of the fem- 
inine gender have the v long. On the other hand, paroxytones in vpa 
are mostly short ; as, πορφύρα (%), φιλύρα (ὕ), ἄς. Except κολλύρα 
(Ὁ) mentioned above. 

2. Most dissyllables, however, in vpa have the penult short ; as, Avpa, 
ϑῦρα, together with their derivatives ; as, ϑύραϊος, Avpindc, ἄς. 

__ 3. Always long in Homer and the epic writers, but always short among 
the Attics. Maltby, ad verb. 

4. Neuters in vpov, derived from liquid verbs or other long roots, 
have the v long; but those not so derived have the penult short ; as, 
ἄχὕρον, ἐνέχῦὕρον. 

5. We have πλήμμῦὕρις in Homer, Od. 9, 486, and so, also, Apoll. 
Rhod. 4, 1269. But Blomfield (Gloss. ad Choéph.:180) supposes both 
these passages to stand in need of correction, and Knight actually re- 
jects the former. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 348. Compare Spitencr, 
Gr. Pros. p. 123. 
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12. Before + in derivatives in vrp, υτῆς, and uti¢; as, 
μηνῦτήρ, μηνυτής, πρεσδὺῦτής, mpecbiric." 

In adjectives in υτος, derived from long verbal roots in 
va; as, ἀδάκρῦτος, πολυδάκρῦτος, ἁλίτρῦτος, ἄτρῦ- 
τος, &c. 

In trisyllables in vtoc, which lengthen the preceding 
syllable ; as, Βηρῦτός, γωρῦτός, Κωκῦτός, &c. But 
names derived from adjectives in ve have the short 
penult ; as, Αἴπῦτος, Edptroe. 

In the following words : 


piTwp, oxireve, 
por Ny βρῦτον, 
ῥῦτός, γωρῦτός, and sometimes 
OKUTOS, AvTwp.* 


κῦφός," | τῦφος, 
KUOOY, TUDO, 
στῦφος, ovdap, 
OTUDW, κελῦφος. 


14. Before X in verbs in ὕχω ; as, βρῦχω, τρὔῦχω, and 
their compounds ; but v in βρὔχιος is short. 
In the following words : 
ψυχή, ἐμψῦχος, 
ψῦχος, καταψῦχω. 
. But παραψύχη, being derived from a second aorist, has 
its penult short.‘ 


1. Yet ϑύτηρ has the short penult. In like manner, nouns in ure, 
from adjectives in v¢, εἴα, ὕ, are short; as, Boadirnc, ὀξύτης, ταχὕτης. 

2. This long penult in λῦτωρ is extremely doubtful. _ The verse quo- 
ted in support of it from the Anthology (Leonid. Alex. Ep. 29, 4.—An- 
thol. Pal. ix., 359) has now ῥῦτορα, which also stands in the Palatine 
MS. Hence λύτήριος, besides the usual λύτήριος, will also admit of 
great doubt. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 161. 

8. But ἄργὕφος, κόσσὔφος, &c., have the v short. , 

4. Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 62. On the same principle we have 
διατρίδή with the short penult, although the verb is d:arpiéw, because it 
is derived from the second aorist διέτρζόον. 
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VIII. 
Of the Doubtful Vowels before the Penultimate. 


I. Of a before the penultimate. 
J. A before the penult is generally short; as, ἄεικής, 
ἄδολος, βᾶσιλεύς. 
II. But a before the penult is long in the following cases : 
A privative. 

A privative, though naturally short, may be lengthened 
when three short syllables follow ; as, ἀθάνατος, axa- 
ματος, ἄπόλεμος, é&c." 


A before a vowel. 


1. In 
ἄέναος ἢ ldopat, 
ἀέριος, χᾶϊος, 
ἀϊθαλής, daioc, 
Gidtoc, λᾶας, 
*Aovec, Adivoc, and other deriv- 
*Idovec, atives, 
Gero, aaatoc;> 
ἀκρᾶαντος, ἄατος," 
Bovyaiog, τιμᾶορος, 
βιᾶομαι, σνυνᾶορος, 
γρδοσόδης, δαγής 
δαϊκτήρ, ἀρχᾶικός, 
EXdivoc, ’ πρᾶῦνω. 


2. The verb diw has the acommon. On the other hand, 
dicow has the a long in Homer, while in Attic Greek 


1. Porson, ad Eurip. Med. 139. 

2. But a is short in those compounds of def where the adverb stands 
complete ; as, ἄείρυτος, deiAadoc, ἄείμνηστος. 

3. According to Maltby there is no aadro¢ with short penult ; but long 
antepenult, ‘“innozious.”’ : 

4. According to the same eminent scholar, it is déroc, “‘ nozious ;” 
but ἄζτος, or, by contraction, Grog, “ insatiabilis.” 

5. In Homer, Od. 11, 575, we have dayé¢, but in Apollonius Rhodiue 
8, 1251, aayeg. . 
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it is generally a dissyllable ; or else, when a trisylla- 
ble, has the a short.' 


Before a consonant. 
1. Before y in 


oppayica, ἐθδομᾶγέτης, 
vavayéw, evayopia, 
ναυᾶγιον, Θηδὰγενής, 
ἰθαγενής, | κρἄγέτης. 

2. Before d in 
αὐθᾶδία, as in adodzoxia, 
αὐθᾶδης, dadov, from δαΐς, 
ῥᾷδιος, ἱκεταδόκος, 
ἀδολέσχης, καρᾶδοκέω. 


3. Before ϑ in ῥᾶθυμος. 
4. Before « in 


διᾶκονος, Συρᾶκόσιοι, 

Adio; βλακικῶς, from βλάξ, 

ϑακέω, «ἄκος, 

olaxoorpégoc, Tplakovra, 

φενακίζω, διᾶκόσιοι, 

ὠρᾶκιάω, τριᾶκόσιοι, &c., 
ἀκούσιος. 


5. Before A in 


ἅλίξω, GAlbac, 
φᾶἄλαίνη, ἀνᾶλόω, 
ἰάλεμος, ἀνᾶλίσκω, 


1. In Euripides, Hec. 31, we have dicow where Pierson (ad Moer. p. 
801) would read dvaicow. But consult Porson, ad loc. 

2. The participle διαλακήσασα lengthens the third syllable in Aris- 
tophanes, Nub. 409. The subjunctive λακήσῃς shortens the first in an- 
other comedy of the same author. Paz. 381. (Elmsley, ad Eurip. 
Med. 147.) . 

3. So, also, in the compounds ; as, rpidxovrdfvyoc. (Theocrit. Id. 
13, 74.) In the hundreds, the only ones with long a are διᾶκόσιοι and 
τριᾶκόσιοι, the others having the syllable short ; as, τεσσαρᾶκόσιοι, πεν- 
τἄκόσιοι, ἄς. So, also, τεσσερἄκοντα. (Hom. Il. 2, 524, 534.) The 
remaining tens have 7; 88, πεντήκοντα, ἑξήκοντα, &c. Later authors, 
however, said also rprdxovra, according to the analogy of other numer- 
als. Jacobs, ad Anth. Pal. 617, μ᾿ 806.—Spitener, Gr. Pros. p. 67. 
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Kod. ; | σκιμαλίζω, 
ἅλοσύνη, Στυμφάλίδες. 
6. Before μ in 
ἅμάω, ᾿Αμισός, 
άμητος, Απᾶμεια, 
ἅμητὸς, φιλονᾶμάτος. 
7. Before ν in 
κρᾶνιον, κατᾶνομαι, 
Τιτᾶνιος, κρεᾶνόμος, 
veaviac, λυσσᾶνιος, 
εὐᾶνεμος, συνθρᾶνόω, 
εὐᾶνορία, παιᾶνικός, 
ἀγορᾶνόμος, TraLavica. 


8. Before 7 in dparérnc, varia, ἄπύω. 
9. Before p in . 
ἀράομαι, Homeric,* φλυᾶρέω, 


ἄρητήρ, ἄριστον, 
καρίων, ἄριστάω, 
Λᾶρισσα, δαρεικός, 
κἄραδος, ϑεᾶριον, 


ἀμᾶρακος, λάρινός. 


10. Before o in 


᾽Ασωπος, Κασάνδρα, 

ἐπαρᾶσιμος, "Ασιδος.ὃ 

εὐκρᾶσία, πάσασθαι, “possidere,™ 
κορᾶσιον, - Πασιφάη. 


1. According to Maltby, ἀμάω, in the active voice, and the nouns 
derived from this verb, such as ἀμητήρ, ἀμητής, and a ἀμητός, have the a 
long in Homer and Hesiod. On the other hand, ἀμάομαι in the middle 
voice, and the compound forms ἐπαμήσατο, καταμήσατο, as well as the 
form διάμησε in the active, have the a short. In later epic writers it is 
common. 

2. But in Attic ἄράομαι, contr. ἀρῶμαι. 

3. So ᾿Ασιάδης, with the long initial vowel. We have also "Ασίος, 
“* Asian,” with the long vowel, and ἄσιος, “ slimy,” with the a short. 
The long quantity, however, in the former, and in other words of the 
kind, cannot be determined with perfect certainty, since the length may. 
be occasioned by the arsis. Hermann, H. H. in Apoll. 250 

4, But πάσασθαι, “vesci,” has the first syllable short. " Blomfeld, 
Gloss. ad Zisch. Agam. 1380. 


a 
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11. Before τ in 
Πισᾶτιδας, διδυμᾶτοκος, 
μιδεᾶτιδος, ϑᾶτερον, 
And in words compounded of λᾶας, “a stone ; as, λᾶ- 
τομία, λᾶτομοι, λᾶτύπος, &c. 
12. Before in cetpaddpoc. 
13. Before y in 


τρᾶχουρος, ῥνᾶχετος, 
paxta, ἄχέτας, Doric for 
ἀκρᾶχολος, ἠχέτης, &c. 


II. Of t before the Penultimate. 


I. I before the penult is generally short; as, Πρἴαμος, 
ἐπϊειμένος, ἵκομαι, &c. ᾿ 
ΤΠ. But ἐ before the penult is long in the following cases : 


Before a vowel. 


In 
τήμί, &c.," tatpoc,* 
χλιαίνω, : tdopat, 
ivgw,? Ἰαπετός,. 
ζωχμός, χίόνεος, 
παλιΙωξις, κΙάθω, 
Πῖερος, χιάζω, 


1. Maltby, in his remarks on ἀφίημι, says that, in Homer, the antepe- 
nult of this word, and of others ending in ἔημι, is doubtful, or, rather, 
more frequently short. Among the dramatic poets, on the other hand, 
it is always long. On the word ovvinu: he afterward adds that, among 
the Attics, the participle of the active, ἐείς, has its penult more frequent- 
ly short than long, and, moreover, that the compound ξυνίημε is found 

or four times with the ¢ short, and μεθίημι once. 

2. The first syllable, however, is sometimes short, as in‘Aristophanes, 
Eccles. 64.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 352. 

3. "Ἰύζω has the first syllable always long in Homer ; but in Sophocles, 
Trach. 789, it occurs short. This latter word, however, has been sus- 

ted by critics. So the form ἵνγή has the first short in Sophocles, but 
ong in Nicander. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 352. 

4. The first syllable in the derivatives of ἰάομαι is generally long ; but 
Euripides (Hippol. 295) and Aristophanes (/’lut. 406) have it short In 
larpés, and the Anthology in ἑητήρ. 
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IIiepia, mialva, 
Πτιεριός Φθιῶτις, 
IIzepidec, évOpiovobat, 
βραχίονος, ἀνϊάω," 


And in the compounds of toe, “an arrow ;” as, τόβολος, 
ioyéaipa. But those from ἴον, “a violet,” have it short; 
as, Ἰοειδής, toorépavoc. 


Before α consonant. 


1. Before B in KAibavoc, xpt6avoc, and κΙδωτός. 
2. Before y almost always ; as in ῥίγόω, &c. 
3. Before ὃ in 


idiw, πιόδήεις, 
πιδύω, ᾿ δικαστηρῖίδιον, 
πιδύτης, σφραγῖἴδιον. 

4. Before 3 in ΄ 
ἰθύνω, διθύραμόος, 
θύω, ὀρνίθειος, from 
Τιθωνός, ὄρνις, ἴθος. 

5. Before « in 
VIKGO), Σικελία, 
φοινΐκεος, φρίκάλεος, 
μυρΐκινος, φρϊκώδης, 
Lixavia, Ἴκαρος. 

6. Before A in 
idedc, χίλεύω, 
ἰλνοέις, χίλιοι, 
tAadéy, χίλιάς, 
ἱλασμός, Ἴλιον, 
ὁμϊλαδόν, Ἰλιάς, 
ὁμϊλέω, Ἰλισσός, 
κατατϊλάω, Σιληνός, 


1. The verb dvidw generally lengthens the second syllable among the 
epic writers, as also in Sophocles, Antig. 319. The second syllable in 
ἀνιαρός is shortened by Euripides and Aristophanes, and longthened by 
Sophocles, Antig. 316. But the third syllable is everywhere long. 
Porson, ad Eurtp. Phoen. 1834. 
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πιλέω, 
«ἰλίδιον, 
σμίλευμα,' 
7 Before p in 
Bpipaw, 
ἱμείρω, 
μίμέομαι, 
μίμημα, 
μῖίμηλός, 
φϊίμώδης, 
ὁρίμυλος, 


Μίλητος, 
ἔλεγγος, 
Ἰλιόνευς. 


8. Before ν in verbs in ἐνεω, and their derivatives ; as, 


xivew, kivnut,? &. 


In the following : 
γίνομαι, 
yivaokw, 
ὄνησις, 
δινήεις, 
ἐρῖνεος, 
ἵνιον, 
Ἰναχός, 
ἐλῖνύω," 


9. Before 7 in 


Evpinidne,® 


Ῥίπαιον, 


23, = 7 
ἠνίπαπε, 


ἱπόω, 
διϊπετής, 


ἀκροθίνια, 
πρινέδιον, 
καταρϊνάω, 
πινύσκω, 
σίνομαι, 
deAdintoc, 
Tpivaxpla, 
drrorivopat. 


ῥῖ᾽ πίζω, 
ϑρίπόβρωτος, 
ϑρίπήδεστος, 
λιπαρέω, 


And in Airaphe, “ persevering ;” but λἵπαρός, “ fae,” 


has the first syllable short.* 


1 Following the quantity of onan. 
2. And all other derivatives from τιμή. 


3. Yet κίνάθισμα in Aschylus, Prom. v. 124. 


4. Consult Blomfield, ad Prom. v. 53. 


δ. Σῖνομαι, “ Iinjure,” but otvoc, “injury.” Nicand. Ther. 1, 668. 
— Zisch. Agam. 563. Hence also olfvic, “a robber.” Callim. H. ad 


Apoll. 95. 


6. Following the quantity of Evpizog¢. 
4, and the authorities there cited. 
7. Following the quantity of évim7. 


Compare Barnes, Eurip. Vit. 


8. Compare Markland, ad Eur, Iph. Aul. 304. Blomfield, ad 
2 
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10. Before p almost always ; as, Σεμίραμις, &c. 
11. Before o in 


kovioadoc, σϊσύμόριον, 
μὶσέω, Τισιφόνη, 
Σίσυφος, χαρῖσιος, 
φθισήνωρ, ᾿Αφροδίσιος, 


And in compounds and derivatives from ἐσος ; as, tody- 
dpoc, Ἰσόθεος.3 
12. Before τ in 


iréa,® Τρϊτωνίς, 
σ ἱτεύω, φιτύω," 
Τίτυρος, φίτυμα. 


13. Before ¢ in διφάω, διφήτωρ, σιφωνίζω. 
14. Before y in 


rixupa, |i 
κχώρεον, ταρϊἰχεύω. 


Ill. Of uv before the penultimate. 


I. ¥ before the penult is generally short; as, ’Aorvéyn, 
dpyvpeoc, ὅτε. 


II. But v before the penult is long in the following cases: 


Before a vowel. 
In 
μϑελός, 
μῦουρος, 


ZEsch. Prom. v. 529. On the other hand, λίπος, “fat,” though con- 
sidered as long by some grammarians, is probably always short. 

1. The measure Zlovdgoc, formerly in ‘Theognis, v. 522, has been al- 
tered by Jortin, Dissert. vi., p. 229, and Porson, Advers. p. 318. The 
Modena MS., collated by Bekker, verifies the proposed change. 

2. Consult note 1, page 30. 

3. Hence, also, iréivec, Theocrit. Id. 16,79. But Ἴτων, Il. 2, 696, 
and Ἰτωνίς, a surname of Minerva, Apoll. Rhod. 1, 551, fluctuate. 

4. Consult note 5, page 30. 

5. But the first syllable is sometimes short in Attic Greek. Com- 
pare Blomfield, « ad Asch. Pers. 83. 

6. in Homer, short in the tragic writers. isch. Agam. 75.— 
Soph. Trach. 783.—Eurip. Hippol. 256. 


"Evidadcoc, 
κῦάνεος, 
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pevoddyoc, πλατυάζω, 
πῦελος,. ὑετός, 
retin, BpevOvopas 


_ Before a consonant. 
1. Before β in ἡμιτῦδιον. 
2. Before y in 


poyadén, 


Avyaiog, 
ϑρυγανάω, 


φρύγανον. 

3. Before ὁ in μῦδαλέος, pidaivw, and in the compounds 
and derivatives of κῦδος ; as, κυδάλεμος, κῦδιμος, &c. 

4. Before 8 in épiOpidw, ἐρυθιάω, and παραμῦθέομαι, 
with other compounds of μῦθος. 

5. Before « in épvxaxéw, and other compounds of ἐρῦκω. 

In the following : ᾿ 


μῦκάομαι, καρῦκοποιῶ, 
φύῦκιόεις, KnpvKedva), 
And other derivatives from κῆρυξ, ὕκος. 
6. Before A in 


ϑύλακος,5 συλάω, 
κογχῦὕλιον; συλεύω, 
Παμφῦλία, ὑλαῖος, 
σκὕλομαε, φῦλοπις, 
σκῦλεύω, podidw. 
7. Before μ in 

ὑμέτερος, AdpEwy, 
κῦμαίνω, μῦμόω, 
λυμαίνω, πεπνυμένος, 


And in compounds and derivatives from ϑῦμός ; as, 
ϑυμώδης, ϑυμήρης, ϑυμόομαι, &c.- 


1. Long in Homer, short in Attic. Aristoph. Paz. 843.—Anth. Pal. 
vii., 166, 3. 

2. In Homer, II. 5, 749, μῦκον is the second aorist. 

8. But ϑυλάκιον seems to have the first syllable sometimes short. 
Maltby, ad verb. 
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8. Before 7 in 


Ad réo, τρὕπανον, 
τρῦπάω, κυπόω. 


9. Before p in 


αι »“, - 


γῦρόω, μινῦρομαι,, 
Kvpow, μῦριος, 
φύράω, μῦριοι, 
κῦριος, Μῦραινα, 
κὕρομαι, πῦραμίς, 


ἀκῦρωτος, πῦριμος, , 

κινῦρομαι, πλημμῦρία, 

ὀδῦρομαι, πλημμῦρξω, 
ὑρήνη. 


10. Before o is generally long ; as in φύσάω, and some 
compounds of λύω ; as, λῦσίπονος, λῦσιμελής, &e. 


In the following : . 
χρῦ σίος, τρῦσίθιος, 

ἀῤῥυσίαστος, τρῦσάνωρ, ; 
ϑαλῦσια, 


11. Before τ in 
ἀτρυτώνη, φύυτάω, but φὕτενω, 
ἀστέω, πὺτιναῖος, 
φυτάλιος, πυτίνη, 
φὺῦταλία, TpuTayn. 


12. Before @ in — 


εἰλυφάζω, ἐξυφαίνω, 
τυὐφόομαι, κεκρύφαλον, 
τυὐφομανής, τὐφήρης. 


13. Before y in βρυχάομαι, σμῦχομαι. 


1. And yet μενῦρός, from which it comes, has the v short. In like 
manner, we have x:vtpouat, from xivipdc. Blomfeld, Gloss. ad Zisch. 


. 15. 
AE: The first syllable is long in Apollon. Rhod. 1, 500; Callim H. ad 
Dion. 206 ; but short in Callim. H. ad Apoll. 72,93. In like manner, 
wo have in Nonnua, Dionys. δ, 216, κὕρηνης, and, 516, κρήνη. 
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METRE. 


I. Metre, in its general sense, means an arrangement 
of syllables and feet in verse, according to certain rules; 
and, in this sense, it applies not only to an entire verse, but 
to a part of a verse, or any number of verses. 

II. But a metre, in a specific sense, means a combination 
of two feet, and sometimes one foot only. 

III. There are nine principal metres: 1. Iambic. 2. 
Trochaic. 3. Anapestic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 
6. Antispastic. 7. Ionic ἃ Majore. 8. Ionic ἃ Minore. 
9. Peonic. 

IV. These names are derived from the feet which pre- 
vail in them. Each species of verse would seem originally 
to have been composed of those feet solely from which it 
derives it name; and other feet, equal in time, were not ad- 
mitted until afterward, and then only under certain restric- 
tions. 

V. It must be carefully noted, that two feet make a metre 
in the iambic, trochaic, and anapestic measures, but that 
one foot constitutes a metre in all the rest. 

VI. When a verse consists of one metre, it is called mo- 
nometer ; when it has two metres, dimeter ; three metres, 
trimeter ; four metres, tetrameter ; five metres, pentameter , 
six metres, hexameter ; seven metres, heptameter, &c. 

VII. From what has just been remarked, it follows that, 
in iambic, trochaic, and anapestic verse, 2. monometer con- 
sists of two feet; ἃ dimeter of four; a trimeter of six, d&c.; 
whereas, in all the other kinds of verse, ἃ monometer con- 
sists of one foot, a dimeter of two, a trimeter of three, &c. 
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VIII. Verses are also denominated Acatalectic, Catalec- 
tic, Brachycatalectic, and Hypercatalectic. 

IX. An acatalectic verse is one that is complete in all its 
parts, and comes to a full termination; as the following, 
which is iambic trimeter acatalectic :' 

ren Pern ee meee eee | 

X. A catalectic* verse is one that wants a syllable at the 
end to complete the measure ; as the following, which is 
lambic trimeter catalectic : 

nee bee ee ee ee 

XI. A brachycatalectic® verse is one that wants two syl- 
. lables at the end to complete the measure ; as the follow- 
ing, which is iambic trimeter brachycatalectic : 

ol στα τ στα ΤΕ 1 

XII. A hypercatalectict verse is one that has a syllable at 
the end beyond the complete measure ; as the following, 
which is iambic trimeter hypercatalectic : 

pera 

XIII. There is also what is called an Acephalous® verse, 
when a syllable is wanting at the beginning; as the fol- 
lowing, which is acephalous iambic trimeter : 

2 eee bee pee eee eee 

XIV. Verses are also denominated Asynartete (dovvdp- 

tnrot), when different measures are conjoined into one line 


1. Acatalectic, from ἀκαταληκτικὸς (4 and καταλήγω), 1. e., not hav- 
ing an abrupt termination. Compare Hephesiton, c. 4, p. 24, ed. Gass- 
ford. ᾿Ακατάληκτα καλεῖται μέτρᾳ, ὅσα τὸν τελευταῖον πόδα ὁλόκληρον 


et. 

2. Hephestion,1.c. Ἑαταληκτικὰ δὲ, ὅσα μεμειωμένον ἔχει τὸν re- 
χεῖρα The term is derived from καταλήγω, ‘and denotes verses 
that sip before they reach their full ending. 

3. Hephestion, 1. c. Βραχυκαταληκτὰ δὲ καλεῖται, ὅσα ἀπὸ duos 
δίας ἐπὶ τέλους ὅλῳ ποδὶ μεμείωται. 

4. Hephestion,\.c. Ὕπερκαταληκτὰ δὲ, ὅσα πρὸς τῷ τελείῳ προ- 
σέλαδε μέρος ποδός. Some call it Hyperacatalectic, ὑπερακαταληκτός, 
i. 6.) going beyond acatalectic. 

5. Acephalous, from ἀ and κεφαλὴ, i. e., wanting a head. 
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at the pleasure of the poet; and they are so called because 
the union between the two measures is comparatively 
slight, the hiatus and doubtful syllable being admitted ; as 
in Horace, Epode 13. 

Fervidiora mero* | arcana promorat loco. 

Levare duris pectora* | sollicitudintbus. 


OF FEET. 
I. A foot in metre is composed of two or more syllables, 
and is either simple or compound. 
II. Of the simple feet, four are of two, and eight of three 
syllables. The compound feet are sixteen in number, each 
of four syllables. 


Simple Feet. 


Pyrrhichius -~ ϑεός. 
ϑροπάφυβ -- ψυχή 
Iambus -— ded 
Trocheus -~ σῶμα. 
Tribrachys Σὺν πόλεμος. 
Molossus -——— εὐχωλή. 
Dactylus -—-~ σώματα. 
Anapestus Στ βασιλεύς. 
Bacchius γτ-π- ἀνάσσει. 
Antibacchius --~ μάντευμα. 
Amphibrachys ~—~ ϑάλασσα. 
Amphimacer, or Cretic — ~ — δεσπότης. 
Compound Feet. 
Choriambus --ὐ- σωφροσύνη. 
Antispastus ~——~~ dudprnpa. 
Ionicus dmajore -- τ“ κοσμήτορα. 
Ionicus 4 minore “~~ —— πλεονέκτης. 
Peon primus —v-~ ἀστρόλογος. 
“ ~— gecundus v-~e~ ἀνάξιος. 


δΌ OF ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 


Peon tertius --~—-~ ἀνάδημα. 
“© quartus στ ϑεογενής. 
Epitritus primus ~-——-— ἁμαρτωλή. 

“ς΄ μβθοουημᾶυδ σ-τ-- ἀνδροφόντης. 

‘© tertius —-~—-~—- εὐρυσθενης. 

“© quartus “ττ-- λωβητῆρα. 
Proceleusmaticus “vere πολέμεος. 
Dispondeus ---- συνδουλεύσω. 
Diiambus voy ἐπιστάτης. 
Ditrocheus -—vre~ δυστύχημα. 


Ill. ‘To these add the Dochmius, which consists of an 
antispast and a long syllable (~ — — ~ —); so that a simple 
dochiniac is the same as an antispastic monometer hyper- 
catalectic: ϑέων ἢ VEdv.' 

IV. The conjunction of two feet is termed a dipodia or 
syzygy. Most usually, however, the combination of two 
dissyllabic feet is called a dipodia, and that of two trisylla- 
bic, or a dissyllabic and trisyllabic, a syzygy. The con- 
junction of two feet is often likewise termed a base. 


OF ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 

I. By isochronous feet are meant those which are inter- 
changeable in metre. 

II. In order to ascertain what feet are thus interchange- 
able, recourse must be had to the arsis and thesis. 

Iif. That part of a foot which receives the Ictus, the 
stress of the voice, or beat of the time, is called arsis or el- 
evation. The rest of the foot is termed thesis, or depres- 
sion. 

IV. The natural place of the arsis is the long syllable 
of the foot, and hence, in the iambus, it falls on the second 
syllable, in the trochee on the first, while the spondee and 
tribrach leave its place alike uncertain. 


1. Etym. Mag. p. 285, 25, 8. v. Δοχμιακὸς. Seidler, de Vers. 
Dochm. p, 402, seq. ao ω ᾿ 
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V. The fundamental foot of a verse, however, determines 
the arsis for the other feet ; and hence the spondee, in iam- 
bic and anapestic verse, has the arsis on the second sylla- 
ble, but in trochaic and dactylic on the first. 

VI. So, again, the tribrach, when it stands for the iam- 
bus, is to be pronounced ~ “2 ~, when it stands for the tro- 
chee ~~ ~. 

VII. Now the ancients considered those feet only as iso- 
chronous which were capable of being divided into parts 
that were equal in time ; so that a long syllable should have 
either a correspondent long syllable, or two short ones.' 

VIII. The following scheme will exemplify this more 
clearly, the place of the arsis being denoted as above (VI.) 
by the acute accent. 


Iambus ~~ | ~ Trochee ~|~ 
Tribrach “| ~~ Tribrach ~ ~ | ~ 
Dactylh “|-~ Anapest ~ ~ | — 
Spondee — | — _ Spondee —|— 


IX. By this we perceive that the iambus and trochee are 
each interchangeable with the tribrach ; and that the dac- 
tyl, spondee, and anap#st are interchangeable with each 
other. 

X. In like manner it will appear that the iambus and 
trochee are not interchangeable, and that an iambus never 
admits a trochee into iambic verse, nor a trochee an iam- 
bus into trochaic verse. ‘Thus, 

Jambus ~ = 
Trochee “ | ~ 

The long syllable of the iambus has neither a corre- 
spondent long syllable in the trochee, nor two short ones. 
And the case is the same with the long syllable of the tro- 
chee. Hence the two feet-are not interchangeable or iso- 
chronous.* 


1. Dawes, Miscellanea Critica, p. 62.—p ed, Kidd. 
3. For this reason the scholiast on Hopheation’ (p. 76, ed Gaisf.) calls 
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XI. Again, it may be shown, in the same way, that the 
spondee and ampbibrach are also not interchangeable. 
Thus, 

* Spondee -|- 
Amphibrach ~ — | ~ 

Here, in whatsoever way the amphibrach be divided, 
each division contains either more or less than the corre- 
spondent part of the spondee. Hence the two feet are not 
isochronous. And, for the same reason, the amphibrach is 
not isochronous with the dactyl or anapest.' 


OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 
I. Of Iambic Verse. 


I. Iambic verse derives its name from the foot which 
prevails in it, namely, the iambus. 

If. At first the iambus was the only foot allowed to enter 
into this measure ; but, by degrees, an intermixture of other 
feet was permitted, under certain restrictions. 

III. When a verse consists entirely of iambi, it is called 
ἃ pure iambic verse; when other feet are introduced and 
intermingled with the iambus, it is denominated a mixed 
iambic. 

IV. The reason why other feet besides the iambus were 
allowed to enter appears to have been, not only to lessen 


the iambic and trochaic measures ἀντιπαθοῦντα μέτρα, and Tricha (de 
Metris, Ὁ. 9, ed. Herm.) remarks, ἀντιπαθὴς καὶ οἷον ὑπεναντίος τῷ 
ἰάμδῳ ὁ tpoyaioc. Compare the language of Dawes (Misc. Crit. p. 108, 
ed. Kidd.) ““ Mthi persuasum est rllos duntazat pedes a veteribus tan- 
quam ἰσοχρόνους haberi solitos, qui in singulas itidem partes temporibus 
a@quales secari possent, ita scilicet ut singulis longis vel singule ttidem 
longa, vel certe bine breves responderent . . .. Percipis jam τὰ» 
tionem decantati tllius, ὁ τροχαῖος ἀντιπαθεῖ τῷ ἰάμδῳ, sive ob quam in 
versu trochaico tambus, in tamlico vicissim trocheus nusquam locum 
habeat.” ° 

1. Compare Dawes,l.c. “ Hine etiam ratio elucescit, cur amphibra- 
chym spondao, adeoque dactylo et anapesto, pariter ἀντιπαθεῖν videre 
ail; sive cur pes iste in versu neque anapestico, neque trochaico, nec de- 

"9 Φ"ν δ᾿ γα σοῖς 


nique tambico conspiciatur 
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the difficulty of composing, but in order to remove the mo- 
notonous and unpleasing effect of a succession of iambi: 
and also, as in the case of the tragic trimeter, to impart 
more dignity and elevation to the style.' 

V. Iambic measure admits of being constructed in all 
varieties of length, from the monometer acatalectic to the 
tetrameter hypercatalectic. The scales accompanying each 
metre will show the isochronous feet allowed to enter, and 
the places to which they are severally restricted. 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 
Scale. 


In this measure the iambus is allowed to enter, of course, 
into both places ; but the tribrach, spondee, dactyl, and an- 
apest only into the first. The following are examples of 
this species of verse : 


ζῶ | τἄλᾶς. 
poupay | ἔχῶν. 
EnrEo” E | πέσεν. 
2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
φιλῶν | orEvag | ει. 
ἱμξρος | ἔχεϊ || με. 


1. Compare remarks under the iambic trimeter. The old iambic 
writera, Archilochus, Solon, Simonides, seldom availed themselves of 
these licenses; the tragic writers much more frequently. Porson, 
Buppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. p. xix. 
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3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Scale. 


¢ Examples. 
Spot [ὅν ὧσ || TE TOT | Talc. 
γᾶστριξ | E roto || ἵν evr | Epoic. | 
Ey@ | dE TAKE [ μὸν ava | δέτοις. |] 

I. In systems of iambic dimeter acatalectics the dactyl is 
not often employed, the feet most commonly used being the 
tribrach, spondee, and anapest. 

II. Systems of pure dimeters are not found in the tragic 
writers, but systems of dimeters very frequently occur in 
the lyric and comic poets, into which more or less of license 
is introduced.! : 

III. The comic poets, for example, in dimeter iambics, 
with the exception of the catalectic dipodia, admit ana- 
pests into every place, but more frequently into the first 
and third than into the second and fourth. With them the 
tribrach also occasionally enters into the fourth place. 
Thus : 
ποῦ τὸ | σκδρδδδν || pol τὸ | y~OEoivov. || (Arist. Ran. 1018.) 
ποῦ jot | Todt || τῖς τοῦτ᾽ | EAGEE. || (Id. Ibid. 1010.) 

IV. Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no difference in 
this measure between the second and fourth feet, since a 
system or set of dimeter iambics is nothing more than one 
long verse, divided, for convenience of arrangement, into 
portions, each containing four feet. 

1. Gaisford, ad Hephest. 


. 243. 
2. Elmsleys Review of Poraon's Hecuba. (Edinb. Rev. No. 87, 
Nov. 1811.) 
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V. It must be borne in mind, accordingly, that the final 
syllable in dimeter iambics, as well as in dimeter trochaics 
and anapestics, is not common, but that the verses run on 
by synapheia until the system is concluded by a catalectic 
line. The following, from Aristophanes, will serve to il- 
lustrate this point more clearly :' 

tig τῆν | κεφαλὴν | ἄπεδῆ | δὄκεν | 
τῆς pai | νϊδὸς ; || τό τρῦβλ | ἴδν | 
τὸ πὲρῦ | oivoy || τεθνηκ | ἔμοϊ' | 
ποῦ τὸ | σκῦρδδον || pol τῦ | yOEoivGr || 
τὶς τῆς | EAdae || πᾶρξτρ | ἄγεν | 
τἕῶς | δ᾽ ἄβελτ || ἐρῶ | Tépot. | 
κἔχῆ | vorée ἢ Μᾶμμᾶ | κῦθδι, ἢ 
Μέλῆ | Tidal || κἀθῆν  το.--- | 

Here the last syllables in the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth lines, are respectively lengthened by position, through 
the influence of the synapheia, and the last line of the sys- 
tem is a dimeter catalectic. 


4. Dimeter Catalectic. 
GAdor | ὄρος || tic οἵξ | ve. f 
5. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
TEKVOY | Ena || φύλαξ. | ἵ 
6. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 


γῦναϊξ | κῦς ἄντ || tot | στἄθξεντ || ες. 


1. Elmsley, |. c.—Brunck, ad Arist. Ran. 984.—Dawes, Misc. Crit. 
p. 58, ed Gaisf.— Dunbar, Gr. Pros. p. 43. 
2. Ran. 984, seq. 
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7. Trimeter Acatalectic, or Senarius. 
Scale. 


I. This is also called the tragic trimeter, from its em- 
ployment by the Greek tragic writers, and, being the most 
important of the Greek metres, will require the most ex- 
tended consideration, 

ll, The Jaws of the scale, for which we are indebted to 
the learning and sagacity of Porson,' are as follows: 


1. The iambus may enter into any place. 

2. The tribrach into any place except the last. 

8, The spondee into the uneven places (first, third, and 
fifth). 

4. The dactyl into the first and third places. 

5. The anapest only into the first. But 

6. In the case of a proper name, an anapest may enter 
into any place except the last, provided always that 
the anapest be entirely contained within the proper 
name, so that its two short syllables may be enclosed 
between two longs in the same word. 


Ill. The following lines will serve to illustrate these 
laws ; 


1. Pure Iambic Trimeters. 
ὅ πᾶ | of κλεῖν | ὅς Ot | δίποῦς || κἄλοῦ | μξνδς. | 
πᾶλαϊ | Kivipy | ἔτοῦντ | ἄ καὶ || μἔτροῦμ | ἕνδν. J 
1. Suppl. Pref. ad Hec. p. xix, 
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2 Tribrachs in the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
places. 


wOTEpa | δ᾽ ἕν οἵ Γ κοῖς ἢ ᾽ν | ἄγροϊς |] ὅ Ad | ise. | 
φθινοῦ | od δ᾽ ἀγξ || Aaic Bow | νὅμοϊς | τὄκοξ | ot Ta. ἢ 
πῶς οὖν | τῦθ᾽ οὗ | τὸς 6 odd | ὅς οὔκ || da | τῦδε ; Ι 
pe peed Σ ἀγῆν || αἱ, καὶ | πᾶτξἔρᾶ || cara | κτἄνεϊν. ἢ 


κῶν ἢ ἅπξεστ | U; τὸν ἢ πᾶτξρἄ | πᾶτῆρ. ἢ 


a Mpundees in the first, third, and fifth places. 
δδῆς:ἢ τῶν lj μοῖς Kat | γδοῖς ἢ πλοῦτιξζ | Erai. ἢ 
4. ᾿Ῥαειψὶς i in the first and third places. 
μῆτ᾽ apo | τὸν αὖ |] τοῖς γῆν | avi || Eval | riva. ἢ 
dvdpoc | γ᾽ ἄρῖστ || οὔ βᾶσϊ | λξῶς τ᾽ ὅλῶ | λὅτος. 
5. Anapest in the first place. 

pig | ἔγῶ ἢ μὲν Ζῆν | ὅς: of || δὲ τ᾽ ἢ | θεῶν. | 
6. Anapest of proper names in the second, third, fourth, and 

fifth places. 
ἣν 1 | piyévet | ἂν ὦ | νὅμαξ || ἔς Ev  δόμοϊῖς. ] (Iph. 
A. 416.) 

τἕτᾶρ | τόν Imm ἢ ὄὅμξδδντ᾽ | ἅπεστ || εἴλξν | πᾶτῆρ. ἢ 
(Gd. Col. 1317.) 

udAtor | a Φοῖό || ὦ Tel | péotdy, || rap’ od | tic ay. |] 
(Ed. T. 285.) 

Euot | μέν ov || δεῖς pd | Od¢ Avr || γδνῆ | φίλῶν. || (An- 
tig. 11.) 

IV. The last syllable in each verse appears to be indif- 
ferently short or long; and even where one line ends with 
a short vowel, a vowel is often found in the beginning of 
the next; as in the following instances from the (&dipus 
Tyrannus : 


τίνας 760° ἕδρας τάσδε μοι ϑοάζετε, . o 4 
ἱκτηρίοις κλάδοισιν ἐξεστεμμένοι ; Ay Se 
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ἁ ᾽γω δικαιῶν μὴ παρ᾽ ἀγγέλων, τέκνα, 
ἄλλων ἀκούειν, αὐτὸς ὧδ᾽ ἐλήλυθα. ὶ v. 6, 7. 
V. Sometimes, however, one verse, with its final vowel 
elided, passes by scansion into the next, but only when a 
long syllable precedes ;' as, 


σοὶ φασὶν αὑτὸν ἐς λόγους ἐλθεῖν μολόντ᾽ 
αἰτεῖν, ἀπελθεῖν τ᾽ ἀσφαλῶς τῆς δεῦρ᾽ ὁδοῦ. 
(Cid. Col. 1164, 5.) 

VI. The admissibility of the tribrach into an tambic line 
arises from the circumstance of its being an isochronous 
foot ; its exclusion from the last place in the trimeter turns 
upon a principle of rhythm; since a tragic trimeter, with 
such a concluding cadence, would be anything else but grave 
and dignified. 

VII. The introduction of the spondee into an iambic line 
was owing to the wish of imparting to the verse a greater 
degree of weight and dignity,’ as well as of interrupting the 
monotonous cadence which a succession of iambi would 
have produced. 

VIII. The admission of the spondee opened the door, of 
course, for the other feet that were isochronous with it, and 
in this way the dactyl and anapest were each allowed to 
come in. 

IX. The reason why the iambus was retained in the 
even places appears to have been this: that, by placing the . 
spondee first and making the jiambus to follow, greater em- 
phasis was given to the corresponding syllable of each 
metre*® on which the ictus and pause took place, than 

1. Porson, ad Med, 510.—Hermann, Elem, Dactr. Metr. p.23, seq, 
—Tate, Introd. p. 3. 

2. Horat. Ep. ad Pis. 255. 

3. By metre is here meant a dipodia or conjunction of two feet, of 
which there are three in the trimeter. In reciting iambic verses it was 
usual to make a slight pause at the termination of every second foot, 
with an emphasis on its final syllable. Thus, Terentianus Maurus (de 
Metr, 2193, seq., p. 101, ed Lennep.), speaking of the trimeter, says, 

“‘ Sed ter feritur 2 hina trimetrus dicitur, 
Scandendo binos quod pedes conjungimus.” 
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would have been the case had two long syllables stood to- 
gether. | . 

X. With regard to the use of the tribrach in the tragic 
trimeter, the following particulars must be noted: 1. That, 
though admissible into all places of the verse except the 
last, yet it is very rarely found in the fifth place. 2. That 
the second syllable of ἃ tribrach (as of a dactyl) must not 
bean gapsyllable incapable of beginning a verse, or the 
last sylldBfe of a word. 3. That the preposition ἐς must 
not forn; the: second syllable of a tribrach.' 

XI. On the use of the dactyl in this same measure the 
following must be noted: 1. The dactyl, though admissible 
into both the first and third places, is more common in the 
third than the first place of the verse. 2. A dactyl is whol- 
ly inadmissible into the fifth place.* 3. The first syllable 
of a dacty] in the third place should be either the last of a 
word, or a monosyllable, except in the case of proper 
names.® 4. The second syllable of a dactyl in either 
place should not be either a monosyllable incapable of be- 
ginning a verse (as ὦν, γὰρ, dé, μὲν, τὲ, &c.), or the last 
syllable of a word.‘ δ. The preposition ἐς must not be the 
second syllable of a dactyl in either place. 

XII. On the use of the initiak anapest in the tragic trim- 
eter, observe as follows: ‘The anapest admissible into 


And again, v. 251, seg. 
“ Secundo iambum nos necesse est reddere, 
Qui sedis hujus jura semper obtinet, 
Scandendo et illic ponere assuetam moram, 
sam, pollicis sonore, vel plausu pedis, 
jscr@minare, qui docent artem, solent.” 
The cw#sural pause, however, in the tragic trimeter, was the control 
ling melody, and the marking of the metres was always made in sub- 
servience to this. Compare the remarks of Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 861, 


Kidd. 
1. Sandford’s Greek Prosody, p. 280, seq. 
2. Porson, Pref. ad Hee. 
8. Dunbar, Gr. Pros. p. 51. 
4, This canon is occasionally violated by the tragic poets, especially 
in the first place of the verse. Elmsley, ad Eurtp. Bacch. 286. 
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the first place is generally included in the same word. 
The only exceptions are where the line begins either with 
an article, or with a preposition followed immediately by 
its case; as in Philoct. 754, Τὸν loov χρόνον. Eur. Orest. 
888, "Eni τῷδε δ᾽ ἠγόρευον. Iph. A. 502, Παρ’ époi.' 

XII. The anapest in proper names is allowed, in order 
to bring into the tragic trimeter certain names of persons 
that would otherwise be unable to enter. And, in order to 
soften down this license, it is probable that proper names 
so introduced were pronounced with a hurried utterance, 
s@ a8 to carry only ~ — to the ear.’ 

XIV. A few instances occur where the proper name be- 
gins with an anapest; as, Μενέλαος, Πριάμον, &c. Elm- 
sley considers all such cases as corrupt, but Porson’s judg- 
ment seems to lean the other way.‘ 

XV. With regard to the use of resolved or trisyllabi 
feet, it is to bé observed, 1. That more than two should 
not be admitted into the same verse.® 2. That trisyllabic 
feet should not concur.® 

XVI. Enclitics, when so used, and other words incapa 
ble of beginning a sentence, are incapable of beginning a 
senarian.’, 

XVII. The verb ἐστὲ dr ἐστὶν is very rarely found in 
the beginning of a senarian, except it is the beginning of a 


1. Monk, ad Soph. Electr. 4. (Mus. Crit: vol. i., p. 63.) 

2. Elmsley, in Ba Rev., Nov., 1611. 
he’, Tate, Introd., ἢ 36, seq. oe is entitled to the merit of 
having discovered this princi proper names are, from their 
very nature, liable to be “. spoken, and thus ᾿Αντιγόνη, Νουπτό- 
λεμος, Ἰφιγένεια, &c., might be easily slurred into something like Ay7’- 
youn, Νουπτλεμος, Ἰφ᾽ γένεια, &c. The ear, of course, would find no 
cause of offence, and the eye take no cognizance of the matter. (Clarke, 
ad Il. 2, 811.—Tate, 1. c.) 

4. Elmsley, in Ed. Rev. |. c.—Porson, Suppl. Pref. ad Hee. 

5. Class. Journ. No. 64, p. 309. 

6. This rule is sometimes violated by the tragic poets. Consult Sand- 
ford, Gr. Pros. p. 282, seq. in notis. 

7. Elmsley, ad Soph. Aj. 985. (Mus. Crit. vol. i., p. 367.) Id. ad 


Soph. Cd. 
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sentence also, or some pause, at least, in the sense has 
preceded! | 

XVIII. Some Doric forms are retained in the tragic dia- 
lect ; thus, always, ᾿Αθάνα, dapéc, Exatt, κυναγός, ποδα- 
γός, λοχαγός, ξεναγός, ὀπαδός. To these, mentioned by 
Porson,* may be added the following, as given by Monk :5 
dpape, ϑᾶκος, and compounds, ydrovoc, γαπετής, γάπεδον, 
ydpopoc, γάποτὸς, γάτομος, κάρανον, and its compounds. 

XIX. Forms of Ionic (epic) Greek are also found in the 
tragic dialect ; as, ξεῖνος, μοῦνος, κεῖνος, πολλός," ὅτε. 

XX. The augment is never omitted by the tragic writers 
except in the casé of ypfv for ἔχρην. As to ἄνωγα, this 
preterit has no augment in Attic, although the pluperfect 
has. (id. Col. 1598.) In like manner, the tragic writers 
do not prefix the augment to καθεζόμην, καθήμην, καθεῦδον, 
though the comic writers sometimes give it. A double 
augment is occasionally allowed in tragedy, as in ἠνεσχό- 
μην (ἀνεσχόμην being likewise found).’ 


Of the Cesura in the Tragic Trimeter. 
I. One of the greatest beauties in a tragic trimeter is the 
ceesura. 
II. The tragic trimeter has two principal cesuras, one 
on the penthemimeris, or fifth half foot; as, 


κίνδυνος ἔσχε | δορὶ πεσεῖν "Ἑλληνικῷ, 
and the other on the hephthemimeris, or seventh half foot ;. 


Πολλῶν λόγων εὑρὴμαθ᾽ | ὥστε μὴ ϑανεῖν. 
Ill. A line is esteemed deficient in harmony, and not 
perfect, which is without the cesura. Many lines have 


. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Heracl. 386. 

. Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 26. 

. Ad Eur. Hippol. 1093. 

Sendford, Gr. Pros. p. 286, seq. 

. Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. p. xvi. 

. Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. Ὁ. xxiv. 
F 
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both; but the penthemimera] is more frequent than the 
hephthemimeral in the proportion of four to one. 

IV. The cesura is allowed to fall on ἃ monosyllable, ei- 
ther with or without the elision, as well as on the last syl- 
lable of a word. ‘Thus, 

καὶ νῦν τί τοῦτ᾽ av | φασὶ πανδήμῳ πόλει. 
καὶ τεύξεται τοῦδ᾽ | οὐδ᾽ ἀδώρητος φίλων. 
᾿Αλλ’ ὃν πόλις στυγεῖ, σὺ | τιμήσεις τάφῳ. 
Ὄταν γὰρ εὖ φρονῇς, τόθ᾽ [ ἠγήσει σὺ νῷν. 


V. A verse, however, is not faulty which has what Por- 
son terms the quasi-cesura; that is, when after the third 
foot there is an elision of a short vowel, either in the same 
word or in such a word as de, με, σε, ye, τε, attached to 
it ;! thus, | 

Kevreite, μὴ φείδεσθ', | ἐγὼ ’réxov Πάριν. 
Γυναιξὶ παρθένοις τ᾽ | ἀπόδλεπτος μέτα. 


VI. A verse sometimes occurs without either cesura or 
quasi-cesura ; but the third and fourth feet are never com- 
prehended in the same word.* 

ὙΠ. There are two minor divisions of the verse, name- 
ly, one which divides the second, and one which divides 
the fifth foot ; thus, 


en οι, 


1. Elmsley ingeniously defends verses of this formation by a . 
esis that the vowel causing the etision might be treated as eer 
to the preceding word, and be so pronounced as to produce a =: 
hephthemimeral cesura. Elms. ad Aj. 1100. (Mus. Crit. vol. aoe 
477.) Tate, Introd. p. 6. ' . “ΗΝ 
2. If the third and fourth feet were comprehended in one and the: 
same word, a most inelegant and inharmonious division of the lme inte 
three equal parts would unnecessarily be the result. As in the following : 


ἡ κάρτ᾽ dp’ ἂν | παρεσκόπεις | χρησμῶν ἐμῶν. 
Compare the remark of Victorinus (p. 2525), “ pessimus autem versus, 
qui singula verba tn dipodius habet, 

“ Prasentium | divinitas | celestium.” 


Hermann seeks to limit this rule of Porson’s by making the regulation 
not absolute in its nature, but only highly approved of by the tragic wri- 
ters. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 71, ed. Glasg. 
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1. Τὸ ποῖον | ὃν yap πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἐξεύροι μαθεῖν. 
2. ᾿Αρχὴν βραχεῖαν εἰ λάβοιμεν | ἐλπίδος. 
The former of these divisions, though not necessary, is 
agreeable ; the latter constitutes what is called the Cretic 
termination,' and leads to the consideration of the 


Porsonian Pause. 

1. When the iambic trimeter has, after a word of more 
than one syllable, the cretic termination (— ~ —), either 
included in one word ; as 

Κρύπτοντα χεῖρα καὶ πρόσωπον ἐμπᾶλῖν ; 
or consisting of -- ~ and ἃ syllable ; as, 
Kijdog δὲ τοὐμὸν καὶ σὸν οὐκέτ᾽ ἐστὶ δῆ. 
Xaip’, οὐ γὰρ ἡμῖν ἐστι τοῦτο σοῖ γέ μῆν. 
or of a monosyllable and ~ —; as, 
Καλῶς μὲν εἶπας, ϑύγατερ, ἀλλὰ τῷ καλῷ. 
then the fifth foot must be an iambus.? 

IL. Hence the following lines are faulty in metre: 

"Aras ὁ χαλκέοισι νώτοις οὐρανόν (Eurip. Ion. 1) ; 

τὸ μὴ μάταιον δ᾽ ἐκ μετώπων σωφρόνων (Asch. Suppl. 

306); 
and. are to be corrected as follows :* 


1, Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 290. 
Ν᾿ τ τῆς ‘eretic is only another name for the amphimacer. 
is is Porson’s celebrated canon for the pause in tragic trimeters, 
in the Supplement to his Preface to the cuba. Elmaley (Ed. 
nb, Rev; No. 37) gives the same rule in other words, but not so clearly. 
TM fost syllable of the fifth foot must be be skort, if it ends a word of 


two or more syllables.” ‘The reason why the tragic poets observed thie 
rule the Ath foot of senna fo sought to be explained as 
follows by Hermann: Causa autem quare isa vocabulorum divisio 


displicere debet, hac est. Quoniam in fine cujusque vereus, ubi, exhaus- 
tis jam propemodum pulmonibus, lenior pronunciationie decursus desid- 


eralur, ‘omnia, quo dificilius pronunciantur, ¢o tiam 
ures Ledunt : propterea sedulo evitatur illa vocabulorum conditio, que 
aultimurn 


versus ordinem I ire mara precios bape caque τὰ 

decureain wumeroram imped a reterdal 

eee Suppl. ad Praf. ad Hee. pe xxxvi-— Eley, Edinb Rev. 
0. 97. 
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"AtAag ὁ νώτοις χαλκέοισιν οὐρανόν. 
Τὸ μὴ μάταιον ὁ᾽ ἐκ μετὠποσωφρόνων. 

III. But when the second syllable of the fifth foot is a 
monosyllable incapable of beginning a verse, such as ἄν, 
αὖ, yap, δὲ, μὲν, οὖν, together with all enclitics, used as 
such, then the fifth foot may be a spondee ;' as, 


Σὺ δ᾽ ἦμιν ἡ μισοῦσα, μισεῖς μὲν λόγω. 
Σπεύδωμεν, ἐγκονῶμεν" ἡγοῦ pol γέρον. 

IV. The particle ἄν is of most frequent occurrence in. 
this position; with respect to which, it must be observed 
that it is in this case invariably subjoined to its verb, which 
always suffers elision ; as in the following line :* 

El μοι λέγοις τὴν ὄψιν, εἴπόιμ᾽ ἂν τότε. 

V. The fifth foot must also be an iambus, although the 

cretic termination comes after a monosyllable, when that 


monosyllable is incapable of beginning a verse. Hence 
the followimg line is ‘wrong: δὲ 


Τίνας λόγους ἐροῦσιν, ἐν yap τῷ μαθεῖν (@re Col” 17118); ; 


and we should read, with Elmsley, —év δὲ τῷ μαθεῖν. 3 
VI. Nor should ἐστ᾽, by elision for ἐστὶ, form’ Sp tg . 
syllable of the fifth foot.‘ we 
VII. Thus it appears that there are .only three 
ὧν the fifth foot may be a spondee. 
1. (By far the most frequent) when both syllables ofthe 
fifth foot are contained in the same word. 


Ὁ ει: 


1. Porson, thid. p. xxxi. The words in the text, “used as such,” 
refer to the circumstance of the pronouns σοί, ot, pe, oe; duc., being 
sometimes emphatic. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 291. . 

2. Porson, ibid. p. xxxii.— Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. son. 

8. Elmsley, Edinb. Reo. No. 37. This extension of the: Porsonian 
canon, thou ' proceeding from Elmsley, has not tyet with the universal 
acquiescence of scholars. Compare Matthiea, ad E:irty.“Pheniss. 403: 
(ait), and Scholefield, ad Pors. Eurip. p. 308. (Pheniss. 414.) 

4. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Bacch, 46. “ His exceptis, nullum senarium 
«γιὰ tragicog-existere puto, oe, ἐπ tMiilio quinti pedis, Eor’ vel tor’ ha- 


. 
ae 
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2. When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyl- 
lable capable of beginning a verse, and not disjoined 
from the following syllable by any pause in the sense. 

3. When the second syllable of the fifth foot is a mono- 

‘syllable incapable of beginning a verse.' 


Of Elision and Apheresis in the Iambic Trimeter. 


I. In the iambic trimeter the short vowels e, 0, and the 
doubtful a, ¢, are elided when the next word begins with a 
vowel. : 

II. But the o of πρό is not elided, nor the ¢ of περί ; in 
other words, the Attics never place πρό or περί before a 
word beginning with a vowel.*? In compounds πρό is con- 
tracted with € or 0, as προὐκείμεθα, προὗπτος, ὅτε. 

Ill. The ¢ of the dative plural, third declension, is never 
elided -by the Attic poets, that of the dative singular very 
rarely® ὁ ὁ ὁὃϑ 

IV. The:elision of ε before the particle dy.is very rare. 
There-are.tek inattinces in Attic poetry similar to ἔγραψ᾽ ἄν, 
for ἔγῥαψα dy, for one similar to ἔγραψ᾽ ἄν, for ἔγραψε ἄν." 


f. Bimsicy, Edinb. Rev. No. 37. Some apparent exceptions to the 
- Poreonian cavon are not real exceptions : thus, where οὐδείς and μηδείς, 
- δὺ giveb, ogght, in Attic orthography, to be written οὐδ᾽ εἷς, and μηδ᾽ 
where, in-the plays of Sophocles, ἡμῖν, ὑμῖν, are exhibited as 
with the last syllable long, whereas that poet employed these 
pnowns thus, ἦμεν ὑμιν, with the last syllable short. Porson, Suppl. 

. p. xxxv.—Eilmsley, |. c.— Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 293, in notis. 
3. Compare Porson, ad Eurip. Med. 284. “ Tragici nunguam in 
senarios, trochaicos, aut, puto, anapaestos legitimos, περὶ admittunt ante 
vocalem, sive in eadem, swe in diversis vocibus. Imo ne in melica qui- 
dem verbum vel subsiantivoum hujusmod: compositionis intrare sinunt ; 
raro admodum adjectivum vel adverbium.” 

3. “ Ehmaley,” observes Sandford, ‘denies the legitimacy of the elis- 
ion in any instance ; Porson, in the preface to the Hecuba, inclines to 
be more léhient.” “There are, unquestionably, instances of this elision in 
Attic verse which all the ingenuity of Elmsley has failed to remove ; 
but from its ‘extreme farity it is inadmissible in modern composition.” 
Gr. Pros. p. 297, tn notis. 

4. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 416. Blomfield, however, limits this - 
canon of Eimsley’s to those cases where confusion might otherwise 
ariee ; viz., where first aorists and perfeote are employed. ‘‘ Neque 
hanc elisionem poetis Atticis depen rene Prater quam δι tis vocibus, 
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V. The long vowels ἡ, w, and the doubtful v, are never 
elided. . 

VI. A diphthong cannot be elided before a short or doubt- 
ful vowel. 

VII. The diphthongs of the nominative plural of nouns 
are never elided either in Attic or Homeric Greek. 

VIII. The diphthong az is never elided by the tragic 
writers in the first or third persons of verbs, nor in the in- 
finitive.' 

IX. The elision of oz, even in the words poi, σοὶ, τοὶ, is 
totally denied by some scholars,” and allowed by others only 
in the case of οἴμοι before w.® | 

X. The short vowel is sometimes, in Attic Greek, cut 
off by apheresis from the beginning of a word, after a long 
vowel or diphthong in the close of the preceding word.‘ 

XI. The instances in which the initial a appears to be 
zo cut off, are, according to Elmsley, better referred to cra- 
sis. Hence, in his opinion, such forms as μὴ ᾿μαθεῖ and 
Bi ᾽ποτίσασθαι, ought to be pronounced μάμαθεϊ and μάπο- 
τίσασθαι. . 


Of Crasis and Synizesis. 
I. The article, followed by a short, always coalesces into 


ubi confusio inde oriri posset, i. 6..) in aoristia primis ct pesfectis.” 
Blomf. ad isch. Choéph. 841. | 

1. Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 190, where an examination and correction 
of the different passages that militate against this canon may be eeen. 
On the same side is Elmsley, ad Eurip. Ipk. Taur. 678. (Mus. Cris 
vol. ii., p. 292.) Hermann, however, seems inclined not to make the rule 
so absolute a one, in his remarks on Soph. Philoct. 1060. ‘ Non ubsque 
equidem elisionem diphthongi defendam, sed hic eam nolim sine librorum 
auctoritate removeri. Nam minus suaviter ad aures accedit λειφθήσομαι 
cum tctu in ultima ante cesuram,” &c. τς 

2..Elmsley; ad Eurip. Med. 56. ‘+ Sed hodie inter omnes fere eru- 
ditos convenit, dativum μοὶ elisionem pati non posse, licet cum quibus- 
dam vocibus per crasin coalescere possit.” 

3. Blomfield, Remarks on Matthia, G. G. p. xxxvii., third edition. 
Incorporated into the fifth edition by Kenrick, p. 87, Compare Soph. 
Aj. 587.—Koem. ad Greg. Corinth. p. 171. 

4. μή, Gr. Pros. Ὁ. 309, δι notts, 

5. Elaieley, ad Eurip. 460. 


itn 
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long a; as, ὁ ἀνήρ into 'ἀνήρ; τοῦ- ἀνδρὸς into τἀνδρὸς, 
and the like.' 

II. Kai never makes a crasis with ev, except in com- 
pounds ; and never with dei. 

III. In words joined by crasis, as κάτι, κάν, κἂν (for καὶ 
ἔτι, καὶ ἐν, καὶ ἂν), and the like, ¢ should not be subscribed 
except where καὶ forms a crasis with a diphthong contain- 
ing an iota; as, «ata for καὶ εἶτα ; but κάπι for καὶ ἐπί, &c. 

IV. Μή οὐ and 7 οὐ always coalesce into one syllable 
with the Attics; thus, τὸ μὴ ob τόδ᾽ ἄγγος (Trach. 622), 
is to be pronounced τὸ μόν τὸδ᾽ ἄγγος, ἄς. 

V. Both in tragic and comic versification, a very frequent 
synizesis occurs in the words ἢ εἰδέναι, and μὴ εἰδέναι ; in 
ἀπεί οὐ, in ἐγώ ov, and in the concurrence of w ov, and ὦ εἰ. 

VI. The tragic writers make the genitive singular and 
plural of the third declension in ἕως, ewy either monosyl- 
labic or dissyllabic, as suits the verse. 


Of Hiatus in the Iambic Trimeter, &c. 

I. Hiatus of any kind is not admitted by the tragic wri- 
ters into their iambic and trochaic measures. But observe 
that, a | 
II. When a vewel in the end of a word, after another 
vowel or diphthong; is elided, a collision takes place be- 
tween the preceding vowel or diphthong and the vowel or 
diphthong at the beginning of the next word ; thus, 


Πασῶν dvaider’ εὖ δ᾽ ἐποίησας μολῶν, 
Texunpe’ ἀνθρώποισιν ὥπασας σαφῆ. 
III. The hiatus after tz and dre is admitted in comedy , 
as, τί av, Arist. Thesm. 852; τί dv, Plut. 464; ὅτι dy- 


θέσεται, Av. 843 ὅτι ov, Ach. 516, &c. 
IV. In exclamations and the use of interjections, the 


1. Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 481, ed. Kidd.—Matthie G. G, δά. The 
Jonians and Dorians, on the contrary, contracted ὦ᾽ νήρ, , &e 
2. Sandford’s Gr. Pros. p. 308 


~ 
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tragic writers sometimes allow a long vowel or diphthong 
to stand before a vowel ; thus, . 
Ὀτοτοῖ, Λύκει᾽ "ArroAAov: of ἐγὼ, ἐγώ. (Asch. Ag. 1228.) 
Ὦ οὗτος Αἴας, δεύτερον σε προσκολῶ. (Soph. Aj. 89.) 

V. Interjections, such as φεῦ, φεῦ, &c., οἴθη. occur extra 


metrum, and sometimes other words, especially in passages 
of emotion; thus, 


Ἰάλαινα: οὐκ ἔστιν ἄλλη: φαιδρὰ γ᾽ οὖν an’ ὀμμάτων. 
VI. The diphthongs az and oz are occasionally shorten- 


ed by the Attic poets before a vowel in the middle of a 
word ;* as, 


Παλαϊόν te ϑησαύρισμα Διονύσου τόδε. (Eurip. Electr. 
500.) 
Kap’ dv τοϊαύτῃ χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν ϑέλοι. (CEd. T. 140.) 


Of the Comic and Satyric Trimeter.* 
I. The comic iambic trimeter admits an anapest into the 
first five places of the verse ; as, 
Kara6a | καταθᾶ || kdra6a  κἄταθᾶ | κἀταθῆ | σομαι. ἢ 
(Vesp. 979.) 
II. It also admits a dactyl into the fifth place ; thus, 


Πυθοίμ | £6’ dv || τὸν χρησμ | ὃν ἡ | μᾶν Sri | νοεῖ. ἢ 
(Plut. 55.) 


III. It allows of lines without cesura; and, though some- 
what rarely, such also as divide the line by the dipodia of 
scansion ; thus, 


Compare the language of Blomfield, ad loc. ‘‘ Notanda est ultima 
sli TOU ἐγὼ in hiatu porrecta. Hoc ut recte fiat, hiatus in ictum ca- 
e debet.” 
2. Ged. Col. 318. Compare Trach. 1087.—Electr. 1159, ἄς. 
8. Compare page 4, note 3. 
4. Gai vd Hephest. Ὁ. 242.—Tate, Introd. p. 9.—Hermann, 
Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 80, ed. Glasg. | 
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"Απολῶ τὸν ἄνθρωπον κάκιστα τουτονίέ. (Plut. 68.) 
Σπονδὰς φέρεις | τῶν ἀμπέλων | τετμημένων ; (Ach. 188.) 
IV. It violates the rule respecting the Porsonian pause 

thus, . 
Δοῦλον γενέσθαι παραφρονοῦντος | δεσπότου. (Plut. 2.) 
Κακῶς ἔπραττον καὶ πένης jv | Οἷδά τοι. (1. 29.) 
Δέχου τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τὸν ὄρνιν | τοῦ ϑεοῦ. (Ib. 63.) 


V. It permits also the concurrence of resolved feet, yet 
not so that an anapest should come after a dactyl or tribrach. 

VI. The iambic trimeter of the satyric drama appears, in 
its structure, to occupy a middle place between the nicety 
of the tragic laws and the extreme license of comedy ; as 
far, indeed, as we are able to form any opinion concerning 
it from the scanty remains. that have come down to ow 
times.’ 

VIJ. The anapest is found, as in the case of the comic 
trimeter,.in the first five places of the verse; the pause is 
in like manner neglected, and trisyllabic or resolved feet 
are of frequent occurrence.* 


We will now return to the most important of the remain- 
ing iambic measures. ; 


8. Trimeter Catalectic. 
ἔχῶν | Eu’ Ge ἢ τέ ναῦσ | indur || ὅν αὖρ | av. Ι 


9. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 

ξύγεντ | a παϊὸ || ὅποϊ | ὅν ἃ || δόνᾶν. | Al 
10. Scazon, or Choliambus. 

ὥς of | μὲν ἃ || yet Bow | 7aAG || κἀτῆ | ρῶντο. | 


2 Gaisford (ad Hephest. p. 242) inclines to exclude the anapezst from 
the third place in the satyric trimeter, but without sufficient authority. 
On the occurrence of trisyllabic feet, consult Casaubon, de Sat. Poes. p. 
222. . 
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I. This measure is nothing more than the iambic trimeter 
acatalectic, with a spondee instead of an iambus for the 
sixth foot. Hence its name of scazon (σκάζων, “ limping”) 
or choliambus (χωλέαμθος, “ lame tambus”’). 

II. The fifth foot is generally an iambus, since the line 
would otherwise be too heavy if both the fifth and sixth 
feet were spondees ; though instances of this kind occur 
even in Theocritus; as, 

ὁ pov | σοποι ἢ ὃς év | Odd’ Ἵππ. [ ὥναξ | κεῖται ἢ 
εἰ μὲν | πονη || ρὸς μὴ | ποτέρχ || εὖ τῷ | τύμθῳ. |] 

III. This species of verse is also called the Hipponactic 
trimeter, from the virulent poet Hipponax, who invented 
it, and after whose example it was employed for purposes 
of railing and sarcasm. The writers who used it construct- 
ed it generally in the neatest and most exact manner, rare- 
ly employing resolutions, and entirely avoiding the anapest, 
except that Babrius has sometimes taken it into. the first 
place. The tragic writers abstained altogether from this 
measure, nor did the comic poets use it, unless, perhaps, 
with allusion to the iambic writers, as Eupolis in the Bapte 
(ap. Priscian, p. 1328). 


11. Letrameter Catalectic. 
εἴ pot | yévoi ἢ τό πᾶρ | θἕνδς || κἄλῆ | TE καὶ || τἔρεϊ | va. | 
I. This measure was much used by the comic poets, but 
not at all by the tragic writers. It may be considered as 


two dimeters, the first complete, the second wanting one 
syllable.* 


1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 94, ed. Glasg. 

2. The iambic tetrameter catalectic is used also in English ; as in the 
song called ‘‘ Miss Bailey,” viz., ‘A captain bold from Halifax,” &c. 
It forms also the prevalent measure of the modern Greek poetry, or, in 
other words, it is their heroic verse. (Consult Fauriel, Chants popu- 
laires de la Gréce Moderne, vol. i., p. cxix., Disc. Prélim.) The follow- 
ing lines will illustrate this, the pronunciation being regulated entirely 

accent " ° 
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-If. This measure is the most harmonious of iambic 
verses, and those lines are the most pleasing which have 
the cesura at the end of the fourth foot or second metre ; as, 


el μοι γένοιτο παρθένος, | καλή τε καὶ τέρεινα. 


But the comic writers often neglect this cesura. 
III. The following is the metrical scale : 


~~=l" || Proper Name. 


IV. This scale is based upon the remarks of Porson and 
Elmsley,' and the authority of the latter has been followed 
in admitting the anapest into the fourth place, a license 
which Porson restricts to the case of a proper name. The 
only license of the kind will occur, then, in the seventh 
foot. 

V. In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction ob- 
tains ; that the concurrence of the feet — ~ ~ or ~ ~ ~ and 
~ ~ — in that order never takes place; a rule which, even 
in the freer construction of the trimeter, is always strictly 
observed from its essential necessity. 

VI. All the trisyllabic feet which are admissible into the 
comic iambics are employed with much greater moderation 
in the catalectic tetrameters than in the common trimeters.” 

VII. The comic poets admit anapzsts more willingly and 
frequently into the first, third, and fifth places, than into the 
second, fourth, and sixth of the tetrameter.® 


Πουλάκι, ποῦθεν ἔρχεσαι ; πουλί pov, ποῦ πηγαίνεις ; 
Πουλάκι, ’πές μας τίποτε, κἀνὲν καλὸν μαντάτον. 


1. Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. Ὁ. xxxix.—Elmsley, Edinb. Rev. 
No. 37. Elmsley is for the admission (though very rarely) of an ana- 
est of a common word in the fourth place, which opinion we have fol- 
owed in the scale. 
2. Elmsley, Ed. Rev. No. 37. 
8. Ibid. 
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IX. We have remarked above, that the most pleasing 
cesura in this species of verse falls after the fourth foot. 
Sometimes the verse is even 80 constructed as to give a 
succession of iambic dipodias, separately heard ; as the fol- 
_ lowing from Aristophanes, Plutus, 253, seq.' 


Ὦ πολλὰ δὴ | τῷ δεσπότῃ || ταὐτὸν ϑύμον | φαγόντες, 
"Ανόρες φίλοι | καὶ δημόται || καὶ τοῦ πονεῖν | ἐρασταί. 


12. Tetrameter Acatalectic. 

I. This measure, called also Boiscius, from its inventor 
Boiscus, is not used by the Greek tragic and comic wri- 
ters. Hephestion gives an example from Alceus, as fol- 
lows :* 

Δξξαϊ | μὲ κῶ || μᾶζοντ | ἃ déz || ai λῖσσ | ὅμαϊ || σὲ λῖσσ | 
opal. || 

II. The Roman comic and tragic poets, however, made 
much use of this species of verse. The Latins called it 
octonarius. 

ΠῚ. This measure allows of one of two cesuras. Plau- 
tus commonly divides it in the fourth arsis, and therefore 
intended it to be asynartete ; which is indicated by the 
hiatus and short syllable; as in the Ampfstr. 3, 4, 5, and 
Bacch. 4, 9, 9. 

Tilé πᾶ | vém sal || vam nin | ctat || — ait i| rati ad | 
véntiim | sénis. | 

O Troi | a6 patrt | a6 Pérg | &mim, || — ὃ Pri | mé pé- 
rt || istt | sénéx. ἢ 

In Terence, on the other hand, this kind of verse is not 
asynartete, because he usually makes the ceesura in the the- 
sis which follows the fourth arsis; as, 


Nine Am | phttriié || ném vole | ἀξ ἢ di-méiis | patér | 
“δ | probe. | 


1. Tate, Introd. p. 10, 
2. Hermann, Doctr. Elem. Metr’. p. 102, ed. Glasg. 
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Il. Of Trochaic Verse. 


I. Trochaic verse derives its name from the foot which 
prevails in it, namely, the trochee. 

II. The trochee, however, as-in the case of the iambus, 
is convertible into a tribrach, and the spondee and anapest 
are also admitted, but not the dactyl, except in a proper 
name.' There is this difference, however, between iambic 
and trochaic measure, that the latter admits the spondee 
and anapest into the even places, the former into the uneven. 

Ill. The following are the principal trochaic metres : 


1, Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 
aoté | vaxroc. | 
Thar’ | οἰκῶν. ἢ 
Trochaic monometers are usually found in systems, 

which, as in most other numbers, so in the trochaic also, it is 
the custom, especially of the comic writers, to form into dime- 
ters. These systems are continued in one unbroken tenour, 
concluded by a catalectic verse. On this account there is 
no place for hiatus at the end of each verse, nor is it held 
necessary to conclude a verse with an entire word ; but the 
whole system is as one verse. Thus in Aristophanes (Pac. 
339, seg.) we have the following : 


καὶ βοᾶτέ, καὶ γελᾶτ᾽- ἤ--- 

δη γὰρ ἔξεσται τόθ᾽ ὑμῖν 

πλεῖν, μένειν, κινεῖν, καθεύδειν, 
ἐς πανηγύρεις ϑεωρεῖν, 
ἑστιᾶσθαι, κοτταθίζειν, 
συθαρίζειν, 


ἰοῦ ἰοῦ κεκραγέναι. 


1. Compare remarks under trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 
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2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
ποντὶ | ὧν aad || ov 
Maid | δὸς τῦκ || ov 


Bapbdp | ὦ βὅ || a. 


΄ 


3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Scale. 


Examples. 
ποῖ τρᾶπ | Gpai || ποῖ rdp | evOa; | 
et δὲ | Tic ὑπὲρ || σπτᾶ | χερσὶν. || 
ἀϊδῦς | ὅτξέ Μοῖρ᾽ || dviper | aide || 
ἅλῦρος | ἄχδρος || ἄνἄπξ | φῆνξ. || 
4. Dimeter Catalectic.' 

ἢ Ady, | ὦ πὸρ || εὐξ | rac — | 

kat Kat | ἃ γνῶ || μῆν id | pic. — | 
TO hEpov | Ex VE || ov KaA | Be. — | 
. Καδμὸς | ἔμδλξ || τἄνδξ | yav. — ἢ} 


5. Dimeter Brachycatalectic.’ 


εἰσὶ | δεῖν yiy || dvi | I 
GAvpov | Gydi || μοῦσᾶν. | Ι 
AGbETE | HEpETE || πεμπέτ᾽. | | 
1. Called also Euripidean. 
2. Called also Ithyphallic. Compare Terentianus Maurus, v. 18465, 


and Atilius Fortunatus, p. 2698, as cited by Gaisford, ad Hephest. p. 
265. 
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6. Dimeter Hypercatalectic.' 
ἄς E| yap’ ὅ || τοξό | τᾶς Map | ic. 
τοῦς μὲν | Ev στᾶθμ || ototy | ini || κοῖς. 
ἡ. Trimeter Catalectic.? 

Epxé | tat τῖ || μᾶ yo | ναΐκξι || ὦ yév | ez. — | 
TLOETE | μῆ ψῦφ || etre | μῆδ᾽ ἔστ || ὦ κτῦπ | 6¢. — | 
8. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 

ot δὲ | πρὸς ϑρν || ov¢ Eo | ὦ μὅ || AdvTéc. | l 
Tov OE | μὸν πὄτμ || Ov ἄδἄκρ | drdv |] οὐδεῖς | =] 
9. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 

HADGY | εἴς δμ || οὖς ἵν | αὖθ᾽ E |] κᾶστᾶ | σοῖ Aéy || w. 
τῶ μέν | ὃ στρᾶτ || ἤλᾶ | τᾶς πᾶτ || Fp EA | FEET || 0. 


10. Tetrameter Catalectic. ‘ 
Scale. 
1 ΟῚ 3 4 5 6 7 


I tw to wat tet 


CI 
( (( 
( ( 
icra 
COE CC 
(1 ¢ 
| Ι 
( ( 
( 
C1 CI 
CHOC 
| CI 
( (( 
( ἴ 
Whore 
([(1{(( 
Cli ¢ 
CI 
(( 
( 
Ε{ΠΠ111| 


Proper Name. 


Examples. 
ὥ πᾶτρ | ἃς 07 || βῆς ἕν | δικδι, || λεῦσσξἕτ᾽ | Oidz || ποῦς 
6 | δὲ 
ὃς τὰ | κλεῖν᾽ ai || viypdr’ | Gon, || καὶ Kpar | tarde || ἣν 
av | 7p. 
I. This measure is commonly called the tragic tetrame- 
ter; and it has with the tragic writers the cesura almost 


1. Called also Bachillidean, from the poet Bachillides. 

2. The trochaic trimeter acatulectic is found neither in tragedy nor 
comedy, as rightly stated by Bentley (ad Cic. Tusc. 3, 12). “If any ap- 
pear to be found, as those which Gaisford (ad Hephest. p. 265) adduces 
from Sophocles (Gd. Col. 1081, 1092) they belong to epitrites. Her- 
mann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 52, ed. Glasg. 


~ 
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always at the end of the fourth foot; as in the lines just 
given.’ 


ὦ πάτρας Θήθδης ἔνοικοι, | λεύσσετ᾽, Οἰδίπους ὅδε, 
ὃς τὰ κλείν᾽ αἰνίγματ᾽ ἤδη, | καὶ κράτιστος ἦν ἀνήρ. 


This cesura, however, is often neglected by the comic 
poets. 

If. The fourth foot of a tragic tetrameter should always 
end with some word that allows a pause in the sense ; not 
with a preposition, for instance, or an article belonging in 
syntax to what comes after." 

ΠῚ. If the first dipodia of the verse is contained in entire 
words (and so as to be followed at least by a slight break 
of the sense), the second foot is a trochee, or may be a tri- 
brach ;? as, 


ὡς ἄτιμος, οἰκτρὰ πάσχων, ἐξελαύνομαι χθονός. 
Ka’ ὁ Βρόμιος, || ὡς ἔμοιγε φαίνεται, δόξαν λέγω. 
μητέρος δὲ || μὴδ᾽ ἴδοιμι μνῆμα’ πολεμία γὰρ ἦν. 


IV. In every place except the fourth and seventh, a dac- 
tyl of proper names is admitted. This dactyl is chiefly al- 
lowed to enter where its two short syllables are enclosed 
between two longs in the same word; very rarely when 
the word begins with them; under other circumstances, 
never ;‘ as, 


1. This cesura is found neglected in Auschylus, Pers. 164, where 
Porson corrects the verse by removing διπλῇ to the end of the line; an 
emendation of which Hermann speaks rather slightingly. (Porson, 
Suppl. ad Pref. p. xliii—Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 52, ed. 
Glasg.) Blomfield follows Porson. 

2. Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. p. xiii. 

3. This nicety of structure in the long trochaic of tragedy was first dis- 
covered by Porson. Consult Tracts and Misc. Criticisms of Porson, 
ed. Kidd, p. 197.—Class. Journ. No. 45, p. 166, seg.—Maltby, Lex. 
Pros. P. Ixvii. Tate, in his Introduction, p. 12, examines and explains 
(from his paper in the Class. Journ. |. c.) the different lines that appear 
to militate against this canon of Porson’s. 

4. The principle on which this rule is probably based has already been 
alluded to in a previous note, page 60. 
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εἰς ap | Idityé || νεϊᾶν | Ἑλξνῆς || νδστς | ἣν πὲ || πρῶμἕν 
ὅς. 

πᾶντὲς | ‘EAARY || Eg στρᾶτ | ὃς δὲ  Μυρμῖδὄ | νῶν οὗ | 
ool rap | ἤν. 

Evyyov | ov τ’ ἕ [ μὴν Πῦλᾶ | δὴν ré | τὸν τᾶ | δὲ ξὺν | 
ὁρῶντᾶ | yor. 

V. As to-scansion, one limitation only obtains; that — — 

or ~ ~ — in the sixth place, never precedes ~ ~ - in the 


seventh. Even in comedy, a verse like the following is 
exceedingly rare: 


οὔτε yap vavayoc, ἂν μὴ γῆς Adbnrac | φερόμενος. 


VI. If the verse is concluded by one word forming the 
cretic termination (— ~ —), or by more words than are to 
that amount united in meaning, so that after the sixth foot 
that portion of sense and sound is separately perceived, then 
the sixth foot is —~ or ~~~; that is, it may not be — — 
or~~-—. Thus, 


ἐξελαυνόμεσθα πατρίδος, καὶ γὰρ ἦλθες | ἐξελῶν. 
ἐλπίδες δ᾽ οὔπω καθεύδόυσ᾽, αἷς πέποιθα | σὺν ϑεοῖς. 


VII. If from the beginning of ἃ trochaic tetrameter you 
take away a cretic (— ~ —), or a first peon (— ~ ~ ~), or 
fourth pzon (~ ~ ~ —), a regular iambic trimeter will be 
formed. Thus, 


ϑᾶσσον ἢ μ᾽ | ἐχρῆν προθαίνειν ἱκόμην δι’ ἄστεος. 
οὔχϊ MévE | Aew τρόποισι χρώμεθ᾽ οἱστέον τάδε. 
ἴδιόν ἢ | κοινὸν πολίταις ἐπιφέρων ἔγκλημα τι; 


VIII. The senarius thus formed, however, must always 
have a penthemimeral cesura, in order that the proper pause 
may take place at the end of the fourth trachaic fgot.' 


ee 
1. It admits, too, a dactyl, although very rarely, into the fifth place. 
Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. p. xliii. Ge 
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Comic Tetrameter Catalecttc. 


I. The scansion agrees with that of the tragic, except 
only that the spondee in the sixth sometimes, though very 
rarely, precedes the tribrach in the seventh ; as in the fol- 
lowing line from Philemon : 

οὔτε yap vavayos, ἂν μὴ γῆς λάθδηται pepdpevoc. | 

II. The comic, like the tragic tetrameter; admits the dac- 
tyl only in the case of a proper name, and not otherwise. 

III. As regards structure, it must be remarked, that the 
comic poets freely neglect the nice points of tragic verse. 
They pay little attention to the pause at the end of the 
fourth foot, and to the rules respecting those divisiogs which 
sometimes take place after the first dipodia or before the 
final cretic. Lines like the following occur in great abun- 
dance εἰ | 

πρῶτα μὲν χαίρειν ᾿Αθηναί | oot καὶ τοῖς ξυμμάχοις. 

ἅττ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς | ἐξαμάρτητ᾽, ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τρέπειν. 

πλεῖστα yap ϑεῶν ἁπάντων ὠφελούσαις | τὴν πόλιν. 


ΠῚ. Of Anapestic Verse. 


I. Anapestic verse admits its proper foot, the anapest 
(- ~ -- with the dactyl, which is said to be admitted κατ᾽ 
ἀντιπάθειαν. It admits also the spondee, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, the proceleusmaticus (~ ~ ~ ~ ). 

II. Systems of anapzstic verse are scanned by the dipo- 
dia. They are generally dimeter acatalectic. | 

Ill. These, however, like other dimeters, have not the 
last syllable common. A synapheta (συνάφεια) or principle 
of continuous sgansion prevails throughout them, so that 
they run on, from beginning to end, as if they all formed 
but one verse. 

IV. The end of an anapestic system is marked by a 
dimeter acatalectic, or, as it is more commonly termed, a 


1. Tate, Introd. p. 18. 
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pareemiac line, and the last syllable in this line is the only 
one in this system which is excepted from the law of syna- 
pheia, and which may be long or short indifferently. 

V. The principal anapestic measures are as follows ° 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 


1 2 
ES Te 
Examples. 


ρἔθδς aloy | ὕνεϊ | 
πολλῶν | μέθ᾽ ὅπλῶν | 
λξκτρ’ Aya | μεμνῶν. || 


2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
Sdpi δῆ | ddpi πὲρ || σᾶν. 
3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Goric ἄν  εἴποϊ || πότερον | POiuErFy || 
πολλῶ | peduari || πρδσνῖσσ | ὄμξνοὺς || 
Ζεὺς yap | μέγᾶλῆς || γλῶσσῆς | κδμποῦς. || 

I. The anapestic dimeter of tragedy is so named from 
the striking predominance of the anapzstic foot, though it 
frequently admits the dactyl and spondee. 
admitted by the tragic writers into a legitimate anapestic 
system. Even in comedy its admission is very rare." 

III. As has already been remarked, a regular system con- 
sists of dimeters acatalectic, with a monometer acatalectic 
sometimes interposed, generally as the last verse but one 
of the system, and is concluded by a dimeter catalectic, 
otherwise called a parcemiac.’ 


1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. P. 239, ed. Glasg. 

2. The paremiac took its name from the circumstance of proverbs 
(παροίμιαι) being frequently composed in this measure. Compare He- 
phestion, p. 46, ed. Gaisford. 
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IV. The anapestic dimeter admits indiscriminately the 
dactyl and spondee for the anapest. The scale is as fol- 
lows : 


V. With regard to the arrangement of the feet, the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed : 


1. The anapest and spondee are combined without any 
restriction, as will appear from the following : 
δερχθῆθ᾽ | οἵαῖς || αἴκῖ | aioty | 
didkval  ὄμξνος || τὸν po | ρἵξτῆ [} 
xpovev aba | εὑσῶ. | 
2. In the dactylic syzygies the dactyl usually precedes 
its own spondee, as in the following verses : 
ἠκῶ | δὄλϊχῆς || τερμᾶ KEA | εὐθοὺ || 
διάμεῖῳ | ἄμξνος || πρὸς σὲ Πρό | μῆθεῦ || 
τὸν πτἔρῦγ | ὥκῆ || τονδ᾽ οἵ | ὥνον. | 
3. Sometimes the dactyl is paired with itself; thus,' 
ὦ péya | Ad O&pi || καὶ πὄτνϊζ᾽ | Aprépt || 
ὦ natép | ὦ TdAic || ὧν are | νᾶσθῆν. || 


4. Very rarely does an anapest or a spondee precede a 
dactyl in the same syzygy, especially in the last syzygy 
of the verse. Of the two following instances the first 
presents the more objectionable form ; the second, suc- 
ceeded by a dactyl and spondee, can hardly be said to 
offend at all.? 


1. “ Dactyli sepissime substituuntur anapestis, nec tantum unus ali- 
quis, sed sepe etiam plures continut. Quinque continuavit Aischylus 
an Agam. 1561, seg. Septem Euripides in Htippolyt. 1361, seg.” Her- 
mann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 240, ed. Glasg. 

- 2. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 1050, note g.—Id. ad Soph., Ged. Col. 
1766.—Tate’s Introd. p. 15.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 314. 
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δαϊμῶν | ὄὅδξ τῖς || λεῦκῆν | αἰθέρα ll 
πορθμεῦ | ὄμξνος. || 
ϑνητῶν | δ΄ GAbid¢ || εἷς TEATS Ι οὔδεϊς. ἢ 3 


5. An anapest ought not to be preceded by ἃ dactyl, to 
avoid too many short syllables occurring together. On 
this subject, which is one of great awkwardness and 
difficulty to metrical scholars, the following rules may 
be laid down.® 
(a.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapest, in that 

order, is never found within the same syzygy. And 
hence the following line of Euripides (Alcest. 80), 
as given in the common editions, 


dotic dv Evert || πότερον φθιμένη, 
is well corrected by Monk, who reads εἴποι for év- 
ἔποι. 
(β.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapest, in that 


order, is not very often found between one dimeter 
and another, as in Euripides (Electr. 1320, seq.) : 


. suyyove φιλτᾶτἔέ 
διᾶ ia “yap | ᾿ζευγνῦσ᾽ ἡμᾶς πατρίων. 
(y.) The combination is very rare where one syzygy 
closes with a dactyl and the next begins with an 
anapest, as in the following (Electr. 1317) : 


ϑάρσει Παλλαδς || ὅσϊᾶν ἥξεις. 


IV. Thus far of the anapestic dimeter, when the first 
syzygy, as most usually it does, ends with a word. This, 
however, is not always the case; and of such verses as 
want that division, those are the most frequent, and the most 
pleasing also, which have the first syzygy after an anapest 


1. Eurtp. Androm. 1228 (1204). 
2. Id. Iph. A. 161 (159). 
8. Tate, Introd. p. 15.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 314. 
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(sometimes after a spondee) overflowing into the second, 
with the movement anapestic throughout." ‘Thus, 
πτερύγων ἐρετμοῖ | σιν ἐρεσσόμενοι. 
καὶ ξυγχαίρου | σιν ὁμοιοπρεπεῖς. 

Here the last syllables of ἐρετμοῖσιν and ξυγχαίρουσιν 
overflow into the second syzygy, the first syzygy ending 
after the penultimate syllables of each of these words. 

V. In this species of verse one hiatus alone is permitted, 
in the case of a final diphthong or long vowel so placed as 
to form a short syllable. ‘The following instances may 
serve :? 

καὶ ἐλειοδάται ναῶν ἐρέται. (Pers. 39.) 
ποθέουσαι ἰδεῖν ἀρτιζυγίαν. (Ib. 548.) °- 


οἴχεταε ἀνδρῶν. (Ib. 60.) 
τὼ θησείδα δ᾽, ὄξω ᾿Αθηνῶν. crea) 

VI. The synapheia (συνάφεια), that property of the an- 
apestic system which Bentley first demonstrated,’ is nei- 
ther more nor less than continuous scansion, that is, scan- 
sion continued with strict exactness from the first syllable 
to the very last, but not including the last itself, as that 
syllable, and only that in the whole system, may be long 
or short indifferently. Thus, 

ele ἀρθμὸν ἐμοὲ καὶ φιλότητα 

σπεύδων σπεύδοντι ποθ᾽ ἥξει. (Prom. v. 199, seq.) 
Here the last syllable of verse 199 becomes long, from the 
short vowel a in φιλότητα being united with the consonants 
om at the beginning of verse 200. Had a single consonant, 
or any pair of consonants like xp, 7A, &c., followed in verse 
200, the last syllable of verse 199 would have been short 
in violation of the metre. Again, 

ὦ μεγάλα Θέμι, καὶ πότνι᾽ ἴΑρτεμι, 


v 


λεύσσεθ᾽ a πάσχω.Ό. . . . . « (Med. 161.) 


1. Tate, p. 16. 

2. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 237, ed. Glasg. 

3. Dissertation on the Epistles o of Phalaris, p. 150, seq. -» ed. Lond. 
1816. 
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If, after verse 161, ending with a short vowel, any vowel 
whatever had followed in verse 162, that would have vio- 
lated the law of hiatus observed in these verses. And 18 
double consonant, or any pair of consonants like x7, on, 
du, pv, &c., had followed in verse 162, the word "Apreue, 
necessarily combined with those consonants, would have 
formed a cretic or amphimacer (— ~ —), and not the dac- 
tyl required. But λεύσσεθ᾽ follows, with the initial A, and 
all is correct.' 

VII. The law of synapheia, however, is occasionally vi- 
olated ; namely, sometimes in a change of speaker, as 
Eurip. Med. 1368; Electr. 1333; Soph. Ged. Col. 139, 
143, 170, 173, 1757; Antig.931. It 15 violated sometimes, 
also, at the end of a sentence, and likewise in exclamations, 
as in ZisolyAgam. 1544. 

VIII. ἜΝΘ parcemiac verse has its scale as follows: 


Examples. 


Aiyed | map’ ἔμοϊ || δέδοδκῆ | oat — || 
πᾶν pot | φδὄθξἔρδν || τό πρὄσξρπ | Sv. | 
IX. In the parcemiac one limitation as to the concurring 
feet obtains, namely, that a dactyl in the first never pre- 
cedes an anapest in the second place. 
X. In this same: species of verse, also, the foot before 
the catalectic syllable must be an anapest; as, 
. μἔγαᾶλῶν | κδσμῶν || κτξἄτεϊρ | a. 
XI. There are, however, some few verses, in which the 
foot preceding the pareemiac is found to be a spondee ; 
thus, 


1. Tate, Introd. p. 17. 

2. Hermann cites also Soph. Cid. Col. 188, to prove that the syna- 
pheia is sometimes neglected likewise in the case of addresses. But the 
reading on which he founds this exception has been long corrected. 
Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 319. 
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ἵππων τ᾽ ἐλατὴρ Σῶσθᾶ | νης. (Pers. 32.) 

βέλος ἠλίθιον σκῆψξι | εν. (Agam. 874.) 

ψήφῳ πόλεως γνῶσθει | σαι. (Suppl. 8.) 
Other examples may be found in the Sept. ad Thed. 832, 
and Suppl. 983, but these arise, most probably, from some 
corruption in the text.' 

XII. In the anapestic dimeter, as has already been re- 
marked, the first syzygy usually ends with a word ; but in 
the paremiac this is very seldom the case, and hence a 
very common shape of this latter species of verse is found 
in the following line : 

ἐχθροῖς Exiyapt | ἃ πέπδνθᾶ. 
XIII. The parceemiac sometimes, though rarely, begins 
with a dactyl ; thus, 
οὐκ ἅποόμοῦυσδν TO γὕναϊκῶν. + 
But it comes most agreeably to the ear when it presents 
the last three feet of a dactylic hexameter with an initial 
syllable ;? thus, 
πᾶν | pot pobépov τὸ πρδσξρπον 
E | χθροῖς ἔπίχαρτἄ πἔπονθᾶ. 
Or with two initial syllables, when an anapest begins ; as, 
φίλος | ἐστί βεέθαϊδτξρος GOI. 

XIV. With regard to posttion, the Attics observe the 
same laws, as to a vowel before a mute and liquid, d&c., in 
the anapestic dimeter which prevail in the iambic trimeter.? 

XV. The question whether the augment may be occa- 
sionally rejected in regular anapestics still remains unde- 
cided.“ It is safer not to exercise this license in modern 
versification. 


1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 240, ed. Glasg. 

2. Tate, Introd. p. 18.—Sandford. Gr. Pros. p. 316. 

3. Some instances, however, may be found in the anapzstic dimeter, 
where a short vowel at the end of a word is lengthened before zp, 1A, 
&c., in the beginning of the next. Consult Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 1120. 
—Blomf. ad isch. Sept. c. Theb. 1059. 

4. Elmsley (ad Eurtp. Med. 1380) is in favour of the oceasional re- 
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XVI. In systems of anapests the tragic writers neither 
always employ nor always discard the Doric dialect, at 
least those peculiarities of it which are usual in the choral 


parts or admitted into the senarius. 


4. Tetrameter Catalectic. 
I. This metre, called Aristophanic, from the frequent 
use of it by Aristophanes, consists of two dimeters, the last 
of which is catalectic. Its scale is as follows: 


Examples. 
ἄλλ᾽ ἢ 1 δῆ χρῆν || τί A&yety | ὑμᾶς  σδφδν ὦ | νϊκῆ | 
OETE τῆν | dt 
ὥπτῶν | ydorépa || τοῖς ovy | yéveotv || nar’ οὔκ | ἐσχῶν || 
ἄμξλῆ | σᾶς. 

II. In the first three places, as will appear from the 
scale, besides the anapswst and spondee, a dactyl may be 
used; but it must be observed that a dactyl is admitted 
much more sparingly into the second than into the first 
place of the syzygy.' 

III. A dactyl is also admitted into the fifth place, but is 
always excluded from the fourth and sixth places. 

IV. The two feet —~~, ~~~, in that order, nowhere 
occur in the anapestic tetrameter. The catalectic syllable 
is never preceded by a spondee in the seventh place, which 
should always be an anapest. The proceleusmaticus is ex- 
cluded from the verse. 

V. The cesura always occurs after the fourth foot, which 
must never end with an article or a preposition. Besides 


jection of the augment, but Blomfield (ad Asch. Pers. 912) controverts 
this opinion. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 320. 

1 ἴῃ the twelve hundred (or more) tetrameter anapestics of Aristoph-" 
anes, only nineteen examples occur of ἃ dactyl in the second. place, the 
only second place of ἃ syzygy whe can occupy. Tate, Inirod. Ὁ. 19. 
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this main division, moreover, there should be likewise an- 
other one after the first syzygy, which always gives an 
agreeable finish to a verse. Thus, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη χρῆν | τι λέγειν ὑμᾶς || σοφὸν, @ νικήσετε τηνδὶ. 
ἐν τοῖσι λόγοις | ἀντιλέγοντες" || μαλακὸν δ᾽ ἐνδώσετε 
μηδέν. 
The following verses, faulty on this account, 
ξυμθούλοισιν ἁπάσαις ὑμῖν χρήσωμαι. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ pot, 
ἠνάγκαζεν ἔπη λέξοντας γ᾽ ες τὸ ϑέατρον παραθῆναι, 
have been corrected, the one by Brunck, the other by Por- 
son,' thus, 
ξυμθούλοισιν | πάσαις ὑμῖν || χρήσωμαι καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ μοι. 
ἠνάγκαζξεν | λέξοντας ἔπη || πρὸς τὸ ϑέατρον παραθῆναι. 
VI. In the anapestic tetrameter, the very same hiatus of 
a long vowel or diphthong sometimes occurs as in the dim- 
eter? Thus, 


᾿ οὔτ᾽ ἐν δάπισιν' τίς γὰρ ὑφαίνειν ἐθελήσει, χρυσίου ὄντος ; 
οὕὗκουν δήπου τῆς Πτωχείας Πενίαν φαμὲν εἷναι ἀδέλφην. 


IV. Of Dactylic Verse. 


1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
Otdins | da. 
2. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
tic δ᾽ Ext | τυμθϊος. 
ov δεῖσ | ἡνδρᾶ. 
TAVOE Yd | ναϊκῶν. 
The pure dactylic dimeter consists of two dactyls, as in 
the first example given; the impure admits a spondee into 
1. Suppl. ad Pref. p. lix., seq.— Brunck, ad Aristoph. Eccles. 514, 
2. Tate, Inirod. p. 21. 


3. This may also be scanned as a choriambic monometer. 
Oidinsda | — 
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the first place, and sometimes into the second ; it is also 
found composed of two spondees ; as, | 
πεϊθῶ | μδλπᾶν. (Agam. 104.) 
“πομποῦς | τ’ dpyovc. (Tb. 122.) 
3. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
ὃν τ᾽ ἔπι | λεξὰμξ | νᾶ. 
οἱκτρῦν | yap TAL | ὧδ᾽. 
4. Trimeter Acatalectic. 
δυσσξθϊ | ac μὲν ὕ | θρῖς τἕκος | 
at Μοῦ | σαϊ τὸν ἕ | para. | 
5. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
ὦ TOAD | KAaUTE Pi | λοῖσϊ Ya | νῶν. 
Kotpic | et pAdyp | ὦ Kpdvi | dac. 
This measure, in its pure state, consists of three dactyls 
and asyllable over. It admits a spondee into the first place, 


and sometimes into the second, but never before the cata- 
lectic syllable. 


) 6. Tetrameter Acatalectic. 
oa δ᾽ Epic | οὔκ Epic | GAAG pov [ὦ φδνδς. | 
Oidind | da δόμον | ὥλξσξ | κρᾶνθεις. | 
aipart | δεϊνῶ | αἰμᾶτϊ | Avypo. | 
I. Aleman composed whole strophes in this measure ; as, 
Moo’, dye, Καλλιόπα, ϑύγατερ Διὸς, 
apy’ ἐρατῶν ἐπέων, ἐπι δ᾽ ἵμερον 
ὕμνῳ καὶ χαρίεντα τίθει χορόν. 

II. These tetrameters have no cesura. Among the Lat- 
ins they were used by both tragic and comic writers. Thus 
Attius, ap. Non. s. v. “ Expergite :” 

Het vigiles properdte, expergite, 
Péctora tarda sopére, exsurgite. 
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‘And Terence, Andr. 4, 1, 1: 
Hoccine credibile aut memorabile. 


7. Tetrameter Hypercatalectic. | 
οὔδ᾽ ord | παρθξνϊ | ἃς τὸν ὕ | πὸ BAEDG | ροῖς. 


8. Pentameter Acatalectic.' 
πρῶτᾶ μὲν | evddxiu | ov στρᾶτϊ | ἃς dné | patvopEd’. 


I. In its pure state, this measure consists of five dactyls. 
It admits, however, a spondee into every place. 

II. In the Eumenides of Aeschylus (v. 373, seg.) there is 
a system of pentameters which closes with a trochaic dim- 
eter catalectic ; thus, 


δδξαϊ | τ’ ἀνδρῶν | καὶ par’ ὕπ᾽ | aibept | σξμνᾶε, | 
τἄκὄμξ | val Kaa | γᾶν pivd | θοῦσϊν a | τῖμοϊ | 
querep | αἷς ἔφδδ | οἷς pEAGY | eiudoly | dpyjo— | 
μοῖς τ᾽ ἔπ | τφθὸν | οἷς. 


9. Pentameter Hypercatalectic. 
βδσκομξ | vot Adyi | vay Ept | κυμὄνᾶ | φερμᾶτϊ | yév- 
γαν, κ. τ. Δ. (Agam. 119.) 


10. Hexameter Acatalectic. 
πρὸς σέ yév | εἴᾶδος | ὦ Pie | ὦ δὄκϊ | μῶτἄτος | Ἔλ- 


A pure dactylic hexameter consists of six dactyls through- 
out. An impure one admits the spondee into all places but 
the fifth, and the spondee alone, excluding the dactyl, into 
the sixth place, thus forming the ordinary hexameter of epic 
verse, or, as it is often called, from its being employed to 
celebrate the exploits of heroes, Heroic Verse. 

1. The elegiac pentameter will be considered after the hexameter, 


since it is not properly a pentameter measure, but should be called merely 
elegiac verse. 
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11. Heroic Verse. 


I. A heroic verse is composed of six feet, the last of 
which must be a spondee, while the fifth is almost always 
adactyl. ‘The first four may be either dactyls or spondees. 

II. Sometimes a spondee is allowed to enter into the fifth 
place, and the verse is then called spondaic. This is done 
when anything of a grave, solemn, or affecting nature is in- 
tended to be expressed, or in order to denote astonishment, 
consternation, vastness of size, &c. 

III. This spondee in the fifth place, however, is admis- 
sible under the following restrictions :' 1. It must not con- 
sist of one entire word.*? 2. It must not end with the end of 
a word, except that word be a monosyllable. 3. It must not 
consist of two monosyllables.* 

IV. A spondee in the third place of the verse may con- 
sist of two monosyllables, but not of one entire word. 

V. When a genitive in —ovo is used, the syllable oc must 
be the first of the foot. 

VI. In the close of the verse a short syllable may be 
lengthened. In other words, the last syllable of the verse 
is common, and hence a trochee here becomes a spondee. | 

VII. A word cannot be divided between two lines in 
Homeric verse, although Simonides and other writers of 
epigrams have sometimes indulged in this license in the 
case of proper names. Nor does Homeric poetry allow the 
elision of a vowel at the end of one line before a vowel at 
the beginning of the next. Moreover, punctuation, or a 
pause in the sense, should not be admitted between the fifth 
and sixth foot. ' 


1. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 258. 

2. Hence, for dyuov, yw, &c., which occasionally appear in the fifth 
place, we should read δημοο, ηοα, &c. 

3. The later writers of hexameters admitted two monosyllables into 
the fifth place (as —d0’ d φωνα in Theocritus), but the practice is not 


Homeric. 
H 2 
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Of the Cesuras in Heroic Verse. 


J. The term cesura is used by grammarians in two ac- 
ceptations : first, as applied to whole verses, and, secondly, 
as applied to single feet.’ 

II. In the former acceptation, cesura means the division 
of a verse into two portions or members, affording a little 
pause or rest for the voice in some convenient part, where 
that pause may take place without injury to the sense or 
harmony of the line. 

III. In the second acceptation, ceesura means the divis- 
ion or separation which takes place in a foot, when that 
foot is composed of syllables belonging to separate words. 

IV. These two kinds of cesura will now be considered 
in order. 


1. Casura of the Verse. 
I. The favourite cesura of the Homeric hexameter falls 
after the first syllable of the third foot, or the fifth half foot, 
and is hence denominated the penthemimeral ; as, 


ἀλλὰ κακῶς ἀφίει || κρατερὸν δ᾽ ἐπὶ μῦθον ἔτελλε. 


If. Another principal cesura in a heroic verse is that 
which falls after the first syllable of the fourth foot, or the 
seventh half foot, and is hence called the hepthemimeral ; as, 


μή oe γέρον κοίλῃσιν ἐγὼ || παρὰ νηυσὶ κιχείω. 


Both this and the previous caesura are sometimes found 
in the same verse. 

Ill. Another position of the cesura is after a trochee in 
the third foot ; as in the opening line of the Odyssey : 


ἄνδρα μοι ἔννεπε Movoa || πολύτροπον, ὃς μάλα πολλά. 


1. Priscian uses the term in both acceptations: “ Cesure@ vero ver- 
sum et rhythmum leviorem solent perficere,” &c.; and again, “ Per pe- 
des in guingue dividitur hic versus cesuras.” (Prisc. de xii. vers. Zin. 
c. 1.—Op. vol. ii., p. 276, 277, ed. Krehl.) 
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But the trochee must either be an entire word, as in the 
example just given (Moved),-or must be formed from-the 
last two syllables of a word; as in the following line, whége 
it is formed of the syllable dovde : | 

αὗτις ἔπειτα πέδονδξ || κυλίνδετο Adac ἀναιδής. 

IV. The beauty of hexameter composition lies as much . 
in the variation of cesuras in the different lines as in the 
variation of feet in the same line. 

V. There: are many other cesuras admitted into heroic 
verse ; but in the variety there is one which, on account of 
its debilitating the strength and harmony of the numbers, 
was rejected by the best poets. This cesura falls after a 
trochee in the fourth foot; as, 

Πηλεὺς ϑήν μοι ἔπειτα yuvaixa || γαμέσσεται αὐτός 
ἄγχι μάλ᾽, ὡς ὅτε τίς τε γυναικὸς || ἐὐζώνοιο. 
. VI. In passages of force or dignity the cesura sometimes 
falls after the first syllable of the sixth foot ; thus, 
γαῖαν ὁμοῦ Kai πόντον ὀρώρει δ᾽ οὐρανόθεν || νύξ. 
VII. The bucolic cesura, so called from its prevalence 


in bucolic or pastoral poetry, falls after the fourth foot, 
which, in this case, is most commonly a dactyl. Thus, 


ἁδύ τι τὸ ψίθυρισμα καὶ ἁ πίτυς || αἰπόλε τήνα, 
ἃ ποτὶ ταῖς παγαῖσι μελίσδεται: || ddv δὲ καὶ τὺ 
τυρίσδες' μετὰ Πᾶνα τὸ δεύτερον || ἄθλον ἀποισῇ. 


This pause is often found in epic verse, and is generally 
employed by the epic writers in order to strengthen and 
amplify what is said.' ‘Thus, in Homer (/1. 4, 424), we have 

πόντῳ μὲν TA πρῶτα κορύσσεται, || αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 

χέρσῳ ῥηγνύμενον μεγάλα βρέμει, || ἀμφὶ δέ τ’ ἄκρας, 
and in Dionysius Periegetes, v. 131, 

Alyaiov πόντοιο πλατὺν πόρον' || ἔνϑα τε κῦμα. 


1. Hermann, Elem. Docir. Metr. p. 214, ed. Glasg. 
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It occurs, also, with the same effect in Latin verse ; thus, 
in Lucretius, 3, 920, and. 6, 156, we find 


Insatiabiliter deflebimus ; ἢ eternumgue. 
Denique sepe geli multus Sragory, ἢ ome ruina. 


And in Virgil, Georg. 1, 356: Wt | 
Continuo ventis surgentibus, || aut freta ponti. 


Sometimes the epic poets would make the fourth foot a 
spondee, and the most ancient of them occasionally admit- 
ted even a trochee into that place which, by a pause after 
it, becomes a spondee in pronunciation. Thus, we have 


he following lines in Homer (2, 1}. 36) and Ennius (Ann. 
1, p. 22, ed. Hessel.) : : ᾿Ὁ 


τῇ δ᾽ ἔπι μὲν Τοργὼ βλοσυῤῥῶπις I ἐστεφάνωτο. 


Omnis cura viris uter esset ἢ induperator. 


Theocritus, on the other hand, in the composition of his 
lines, was careful to make the fourth foot a dactyl, so that, 
the last two feet being cut off, there would remain a dactylic 
tetrameter.' ‘Thus, 

adv τὶ | 76 Widd | ploua καὶ | a nitric | — 
ἃ πὄτϊ | ταῖς πᾶ | yalot μέ | AtodETai | — 
tupiod | ὃς péta | lava τ | dedrépov | — 


VIII. We will now proceed to the second kind of cesura. 


2. Cesura of the Foot. 


I. This species of cesura is equally important with the 
other, and equally necessary to the harmony and beauty 
of versification. A verse in which it is neglected, and in 
which the isolated feet seem to shun all society with each 


1. Warton, de Poes. Bucol. (Theocrit. vol. i., p. xxxvi.) Valckenaer 
was the first to mark the bucolic cesura in Theocritus. The first seven 
idylls, with the tenth and eleventh, contain nine hundred and twenty- 
seven lines, of which not less than seven hundred and eleven have this 
eesura. Virgil’s Eclogues consist of eight hundred and thirty lines, but 
of these only two hundred and thirty-two conform to the bucolic model. 
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other, is stiff and awkward ig the extreme, and wholly de- 
void of all poetic grace 3 ag the following examples from 
the old Roman poets, Ennius and Lucilius, will clearly tes- 
tify. : 
Sparsis ρα |-late | campus | splendet et | horrét. 
Has res [ads (ὦ | scriptas | Luci | misimus | ZU. 


It. On the. ‘other hand, the frequent recurrence of the 
ceesura of the foot, which, while it breaks the feet, tends to 
link the words with each other, greatly contributes to the 
flow and harmony of the verse. As in the following pas- 
sage from Theocritus : 


*2 Πάν, | Πάν, aly | ἐσσὶ κατ’ | dpea | μακρὰ Av καίω, 

alte τύγ᾽ | ἀμφιπο᾿] Ai μέγα | Μαίναλον | ἔνθ᾽ ἐπὶ | νᾶ- 
σον 

τὰν Σικε | Adv, ἙΛ( κἀς δὲ λί | πε Ῥίον, | αἰπύ τε | σᾶμα 

τῆνο Av | καονίδ | ao, τὸ | καί μακάρ | εσσιν a | γαστόν. 


III. The cesura of which we are now treating may either 
be syllabic, monosyllabic, or trochaic. 

IV. The syllabic cesura is when the first part of the foot, 
that is, the part before the break, consists of a syllable be- 
longing to a preceding word. ‘Thus, in the lines of The- 
Ocritus just quoted, λεῖς μέγα in the second verse is an in- 
stance of syllabic cesura, the syllable λεῖς forming the first 
part of the dactyl, being a syllable belonging to ἀμφιπολεῖς 
which precedes. 

V. The monosyllabic cesura is when the first part of the 
foot consists of a monosyllable; as Ὦ Πάν, in the com- 
mencement of the passage just given from Theocritus, and 
Πάν ait’, the foot that succeeds. 

VI. The trochaic cesura is when the first part of the 
foot consists of a trochee; as, ἔσσϊ Kat’, and paxpd Av, in 
the line just referred to. 

Two subjects remain to occupy our attention under the 
head of heroic verse ; the Digamma and the Ictus Metricus, 
each of which will be considered in order. 
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1. The Digamma. 


I. The whole subject of the digamma rests on the fol- 
lowing remarkable fact. A certain number of words be- 
ginning with a vowel, especially the pronoun οὗ, ol, &, and 
also eldw, ἔοικα, εἰπεῖν, ἄναξ, Ἴλιος, οἶνος, οἶκος, ἔργον, 
ἶσος, ἕκαστος, with their derivatives, Have in Homer so 
often the hiatus before them, that, leaving these words out 
of the account, the hiatus, which is now so frequent in Ho- 
mer, becomes extremely rare, and in most of the remaining © 
cases can be easily and naturally accounted for. These 
‘same words have also, in comparison with others, an apos- 
trophe very seldom before them; and, moreover, the imme- 
diately preceding long vowels and diphthongs are far less 
frequently rendered short than before other words.' 

II. From an attentive examination of the subject, the il- 
lustrious Bentley was led to conclude, that the words before 
which these deviations from the usual rules of prosody took 
place, although beginning with a vowel, must have been 
pronounced at least, if not written, as if beginning with a 
consonant. He recollected, that some ancient grammarians 
mentioned a letter as more particularly used by the /Koli- 
ans or most ancient Greeks, and that its existence might 
be traced in the changes which some Latin words, derived 
from the AZolic Greek, had undergone ; as, olvoc, vinum; 
Ie, vis; οἶκος, vicus; 7p, ver. The letter alluded to, which, 
from its form, has the name of digamma or double gamma 
(F), is yet to be seen in some ancient inscriptions and ‘on 
coins; and it supplies the data for resolving the cases of 
‘metrical difficulty where the lengthening of a short syllable 
uniformly takes place before particular words. 

ΠΙ. Let us examine some of the instances which are 
found at the very opening of the Iliad: ᾿Ατρξίδης te ἄναξ 
ἀνδρῶν (v. 7).—’Ayapéuvovs ἥνδανε ϑυμῷ (v. 24).—’ Λπόλ- 


1. Buttmann, Ausf. Gr. Sprachl. p. 27.—Butimann’s Larger Gr. 
Gr. p. 28, Robinson’s transl.—Maltby, Greek Gradus, p. xi., seq. 
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dune ἄνακτι (v. 36).—6 δ΄ ἤϊε νυκτὶ ἐοικώς (v. 47)).----ϑαρ- 
σήσας μάλα, εἰπὲ (ν. 85). In all‘these cases, according to 
the practice of the language in the days of Attic purity, the 
short vowel ought to have been elided before ἄναξ, ἤνδανε, 
ἄς. But if we write Favat, Ἑήνδανε, &c., or fancy the 
words pronounced wdavaf, wivdave, νεμνοικώς, νειπέ, &C., 
the difficulty will in a great degree disappear.! 


2. The Ictus Metricus? 

I. There are, however, cases of syllables not merely at 
the end, but in the beginning and middle of words, where 
the digamma cannot operate, and which must be accounted 
for in a different manner. ‘Thus, at the end, 


οὔτε ϑεοῖς, εἴπερ τις ETL νῦν δαίνυται εὔφρων. (Il. 15, 99.) 
of τε κυθερνῆται, καὶ ἔχον oljia νηῶν. (Il. 19, 48.) 
ἔγχει ἐρειδομενῶ- ἔτι yap ἔχον ἕλκεα λυγρά. (Ib. 49.) 


At the beginning and end; as, 

pide κασίγνητε κόμισαίΐ repe . . . . (Ll. 5, 359.) 
In the middle ; as, 
καὶ τὰ μὲν ἔπταχα πάντα διξμοιρᾶτο daigwy. (Od. 14, 434.) 


II. The question naturally arises, upon what principle 
are such violations of quantity to be explained? Evidently 
on the following: In scanning any verse, the voice natural- 
ly rests longer upon the place where a long syllable is ne- 
cessary than where it may be dispensed with. In the he- 
roic verse we lay greater stress upon the long syllable of the 
dacty]l, and pause more deliberately there than upon either of 
the short ones. The same preference is naturally given to 
the first syllable of the spondee, which is equally long as 

1. The doctrine of the digamma, however, and its introduction into 
the text of Homer, still requires illustration. For an able examination of 
the whole subject, consult Thiersch, Gr. Gr. p. 295, Sandford’s transl. 


2. Maltby, Greek Gradus, p. xii., seg. Compare remarks on Arsts, 
page 60 of this volume. 
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in a dactyl, rather than to the second, which corresponds 
to the short syllables. We cannot pretend to know any- 
thing about the way in which the contemporaries of Ho- 
mer pronounced poetry. But, where so much was left to 
recitation, it is probable that the difference between long 
and short syllables, or those whith occupied respectively 
the. places of long and short, would be more marked than 
at a subsequent age, when refinement might moderate the 
vehemence of intonation, and the readier access to writing 
superseded the necessity of reciting. Certain, however, it 
is, that, when we perceive short syllables lengthened, and 
cannot have recourse to the aid of a digamma, we find that 
they occupy the long place of the dactyl. We therefore 
account for the temporary elongation by considering the 
place which they occupy in the verse ; and we call it the 
effect of ictus metricus, or arsis. 

III. Upon this simple principle, then, the greater part of 
those metrical phenomena which have so much perplexed 
the commentators on Homer will be found to receive a sat- 
isfactory explanation. Thus, 


αὐτὰρ ἔπειτ᾽ αὐτοῖσι βέλος ἐχεπευκὲς ἐφιείς. (Il. 1, 51.) 


Here the syllable λὸος in βέλος is made long, although 
short in itself, because it occupies the first or long place of 
the dactyl, and therefore receives the ictus or stress of the 
voice. For the same reason, the initial syllable of διὰ be- 
comes long in the first of the following verses, although it 
is short (which is its natural quantity) in the second. Thus, 


dia μὲν ἀσπίδος ἦλθε φαεινῆς δόριμον ἔγχος, 
καὶ did ϑώρηκος πολυδαιδάλου ἠρήρειστο. (Il. 3, 357, seq.) 


So, again, the first syllable of “Ape¢ appears both long 
and short in one and the same verse; as, Ἄρες, “Apec, 
BporoAoyé . . . . . (Hl. 5, 81.) 

IV. In both these cases, the long and unusual pronuncia- 
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tion is in arsis, or on the long syllable of the dactyl; while 
the short and usual one is in thesis, or laid on one of the 
short syllables of the dactyl. | 


10. Elegiac Pentameter. 

I. This measure, although commonly called elegiac pen- 
tameter, a name which we have here, in obedience to cus- 
tom, allowed it to retain, is more correctly denominated ele- 
δίας verse.' 

II. The construction of this species of verse is as fol- 
lows: The first two feet may be either dactyls or spon- 
dees ; then comes a long syllable, to which succeed two 
dactyls, followed by another long syllable. Thus, 


Scale. 


III. Hence the elegiac pentameter may be considered to 
be composed of two dactylic penthemimers, or, in other 
words, of two dactylic trimeters catalectic joined together. 

IV. The place of the cesura, which should always be at 
the end of a word, is after the fifth half foot, or after the 
middle long syllable’; a rule which is inviolably observed 
except in the case of a proper name, of which we have an 
instance in Callimachus. Frag. cxcii.? 


Ἵερά νῦν δὲ Διοσκουρίδεω yeven. 


V. Some of the old grammarians, however, viewing this 
species of verse as pentameter, made it consist of two dac- 
tyls οὐ spondees, followed by a spondee and two anapests, 
according to the following scheme :? 


1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 225, ed. Glasg. 

2. Hephestion, p. 93, 1. 11, ed. Gaisf. Callimachus is defended by 
- D’Orville, Vann. Crit. p. 481. 

3. Compare Quinitlian, 9, 4, 38.5 Terent. Maur. 1757, seq. 
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VI. Hephestion, however, who has been followed by al- 
most all modern scholars, regards it as composed of two 
dactylic penthemimers,' according to what we have already 
stated. ‘That this is the proper view to take of its structure 
seems certain from the fact of the cesural pause falling after 
the fifth half foot. 

VII. We will now give specimens of the verse, with the 
two modes of scanning : | 

EpTvDAA | ὃς κεῖτ | at || ταῖς “EAL | κῶνϊᾶ | oF | 

vat φίλε | τῶν Tapa | σοὺ || τοῦτ᾽ ἄνξρ | Gorda | τὸν. 
Or 

EpTvAA | ὃς κεῖτ | al ταῖς | “Ελϊκῶν | tao | 

val φῖλξ | τῶν Tapa | σοῦ τοῦτ᾽ | ἄνξρᾶστ | ὅτἄτον. | 

VIII. An elision in the cesura is not regarded as injuri- 
ous to the verse.2 Thus we have in Meleager, 12, 4, and 
Callimachus, Ep. 37, 

τὸν τριπάνουργον "Epwr’ || ἔπλασεν ἐν xpadia. 
ἀκρήτον προποθεῖς᾽ || ᾧχετ᾽ ἔχουσα κύλιξ. 

IX. An elegiac pentameter should not consist of feet 
composed of separate words, as the following from Theog- 
nis, 448. 

οὕτως | ὥσπερ | νῦν || οὐδενὸς | ἄξιος | el. | - 

X. In the previous part of the elegiac pentameter, that 

is, the part preceding the cesura, it is more elegant to have 


a a a a ---““Χὕὖὸὁ}..... 
1. Τοῦ δὲ δακτυλικοῦ πενϑημιμεροῦς δὶς λαμδανημένου yiveras τὸ te 


eyeiov, x. τ. A.—Hephest. p. 92, ed Gaisf. Compare the tee bon 


the scholiast, p. 186. Βέλτιον dé οὕτω μετρεῖν' ἐπεὶ καὶ εἰς 

ται πενθημιμερῆ, κ. τ. A. ᾿ . τ Cae. 
2. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 226. The case is different, μϑνν- 

ever, in Latin verse, where such an elision is regarded as a blemish. ° It 


occurs in Catullus, 68, 82 ; 68, 90; and 75,8; but he is here imitating " 


the Greeks. Compare Ramsay’s Lat. Pros. p. 183. 


‘ff 


a 
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ἃ spondee following a dactyl than a dactyl following a 
spondee, as decreasing numbers suit the measure better 
than increasing ones. The difference will be perceptible 
in the following lines: 

πολλάκι τὰν αὐτὰν || δὶς μετέθηκε κόμαν. 

πέξηται λιπαρὸν || σμασαμένα πλόκαμον. 

XI. This species of verse is customarily subjoined to 
the heroic hexameter, thus forming the most ancient kind 
of strophes, having the name of ἐλεγεία. It has been once 
used in tragedy by Euripides (Androm. 103, seg.). On ac- 
count of the equality of its members, the elegiac pentameter 
cannot well be often repeated alone. Nor has it been so 
repeated, except in the Epigr. 4 of Philip of Thessalonica 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii., p. 212), and by Virgil in that spor- 
tive effusion, sic vos non vobis.! 


11. Molic Verses. 


I. AXolic verses are composed of pure dactyds, except 
the first foot, which may be any dissyllabic one whatsoever. 
In other words, they are dactylic verses with a base.* The 
scholiast on Hephestion (p. 177, ed. Gaisf.) admits spon- 
dees also instead of dactyls. 

II. These verses are apparently to be divided into two 
kinds ; the one used by the Doric poets, whom the Attic 
dramatic writers followed, and the other by the olic lyric 
poets. 

III. The Doric poetry excludes a pyrrhic from the base, 
admitting only an iambus, trochee, or spondee ; and, after 
the base, allowing a place to spondees, also, instead of dac- 
tyle. - The olians, on the other hand, put a pyrthic also 
in ‘thé hase ; the rest of the feet they appear to have kept 


pure dactyls. 


‘§¥. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 227, ed. Glasg. 
~ 2. By “a base” metricians mean two syllables put before a verse or 
metrical clause, and which are to be pronounced somewhat apart. An 
« a@nacrusia, on the other hand, is a prefix of a single syllable. 
8. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 228, ed. Glasg, 


ἀφ᾿, 475307 
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IV. Hephestion mentions the following kinds of olic 
verses: 1. The trimeter (which may be termed more prop- 
erly the dimeter) catalectic on two syllables ; as, 

ϑυρω | ρῷ πόδες ἑπτορόγυιοι, 
τὰ δὲ | σάμθαλα πεντεθόεια' 
πίσυγ | you δὲ δέκ᾽ ἐξεπόνασαν. 

2. The tetrameter (now properly trimeter) acatclectic ; as, 

ἔρος | δ᾽ αὖτέ μ᾽ ὁ λυσιμελὴς dovei, 
γλυκύ | πικρον ἀμάχανον ὅρπετον' 
᾿Ατθὶ, | σοὶ δ΄ ἐμέθεν μὲν ἀπήχθετο 
φροντίσ | δην, ἐπὶ δ΄ ’᾿Ανδρομέδαν ποτῇ. 

3. The pentameter (more properly tetrameter) catalectic 
on two syllables ; as, 

τέῳ | σ᾽, @ φίλε yapbpé, καλῶς ἐϊκάσδω 
ὅρπα | κι βραδινῷ σε μάλιστ᾽ ἐϊκάσδω. 


4. The pentameter (more properly tetrameter) acatalec- 
ttc ; as, 
ἦρά | μαν μὲν ἐγὼ σέθεν, ᾿Ατθὶ, πάλαι πόκα. 
δ. The hexameter (more properly pentameter) catalectic 


on two syllables, which the ancient metricians call ἔπος 
Αἰολικόν. Thus, 


κέλο | pai τινα τὸν χαρίεντα Melwva καλέσσαι, 
el χρὴ | συμποσίας ἐπ᾽ ὄνασιν ἐμοὶ γεγενῆσθαι. 


V. Aschylus (Pers. 866, seg.) has many verses of this 
kind, and some of them very long, but admitting spondees, 
too, after the Doric manner.' 


12. Logaedic Verses. 


I. These verses are generally classed with dactylic. 
They consist of two, three, or four dactyls, followed a by any 
number of trochees. 

1. This is Hermann’s opt inion. Burney and Gaisford make them 


common dactylic verses. Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 230, ed. Glasg. 
—Burn. Tent. Pers. p. 40.—Gaisf. ad Hephest. p. 275. 
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II. Logaedic verses (Λογαοιδικά μέτρα) are so called 
from their appearing to hold a middle station between song 
and common speech ; the dactylic measure being the lofty 
language of poetry, while the trochaic approaches more 
nearly to that of ordinary discourse. 

III. The form most commonly used was two dactyls fol- 
lowed by two trochees, which is the same with what is 
called the minor alcaic, or dactylico-trochaic of the Hora- 
tian stanza in Latin poetry. ‘Thus, 


kat Tig En’ | ἐσχᾶτϊ | alotv | οἴκεῖς | 
kpairvodop | ot δὲ μ᾽ E | πεμψᾶν | adpat. | 
IV. To this metre may also be referred what is called 
᾿ choriambic dimeter catalectic. Thus, 
jooiv ἂρ | μᾶτευσᾶς. Chor. dimeter catalectic. 
qootv | ἁρμᾶ | revodc.|  Logacdic. 
V. Burney’ gives the following scheme of variations of 
logacedic verses. 


— ~~ |{—- = Called also Adonic. 


—-v-|—-—~-—~ Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 
—-~v-|--~-|---~ 
—-vvl—-v~v-]--~~]---~- Lega 
ve |ove [ove [ove een 


VI. Logacedic metre is found interspersed, among other 
kinds, through the lyric poets and the chorusses of the 
scenic writers. | 

VII" Verses may often appear to be logacedic which in 
reality have other numbers, chiefly antispastic and chori- 
ambic, especially in the dramatic poets. These discover 
themselves both by measures in the antistrophe foreign from 
Jogacedic numbers, and by an association with other num- 
bers, which shows that they are to be reckoned among 
these rather than logacedic. 


1. Tentamen. p. Ixvi. 
12 
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VIII. By prefixing a base to logaedic numbers we ob- 
tain a Glyconic, Pherecratic, or Phalacian hendecasyllabic. 
Thus, 


—-v~|-~|—-~| Logaedic. 


ΚΝ | -v~~—|-~—|~- Glyconic hypercatalectic. 
--ς, | —~ | Logaedic. 
WM [—v~~—|~ Pherecratic. 
“τς | —-|-~ |—-~| Logaedic. 
A [| —--~~|-~|—-~|—-~]| Phalecian. 


V. Of Choriambic Verse. 

I. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic consists of a 
choriambus and a syllable over. It is also called Adonic, 
and is the same as an impure dactylic dimeter. Thus, 

THOE KOuTS | etc. (Iph. A. 156.) 
-- λᾶς ὅπόσᾶν | av. (Sept. Theb. 733.) 

II. Choriambic dimeter catalectic is formed of a choriam- 
bus and a bacchius, or an iambic syzygy catalectic. This 
verse is called Aristophanic, as it is frequently found in 
Aristophanes, mostly joined with dimeters acatalectic. 

qooiv ἄρ | μᾶτξυσᾶς. (Eurip. Orest. 988.) 
μᾶρμᾶρδξσσ | av αἰγλᾶν. (Soph. Antig. 610.) 
καϊνόν ὅπῶς | padvjoet. (Arist. Vesp. 526.) 


WI. Choriambic dimeter acatalectic is either pure or im- 
pure. The first consists of two choriambi ; as, 
μᾶντϊς ἔκλᾶγξ | Ev πρδφέρῶν. (Agam. 202.) 
Ex ppévoc, a  κλαϊόμξνᾶς. (Sept. Th. 926.) 


An impure dimeter admits an antispastus into either place 
for a choriambus. When it occurs in the first, the verse is 
called by some metricians “ Glyconeum Polyschematistum.” 

Another form of the impure choriambic dimeter consists 
of a choriambus and diiambus, or the contrary. Thus, 
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ὑψὶμξδοντ | a μὲν ϑξῶν. 
yap ROE τὰξ | to πτέρυγῶν. 
IV. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic is not often found. 
The two following verses are from Sophocles, in the latter 


of which the choriambus of the second place is represented 
by the diiambus. As, 


τᾶν 6 μἔγᾶς | μῦθδς ἄξξ | εἴ. (Ajax, 226.) 
νῦν yap ἔμοϊ | μέλεϊ χῦὔρεῦ | oat. (Ibid. 701.) 

V. Choriambic trimeter catalectic consists of two chori- 
ambi and a bacchius. The first foot, however, is often a 
diiagnbus, as in Eurip. Med. 431. 

σὺ δ' Ex μὲν otk | ὧν πᾶτρϊῶν | ἔπλεῦσᾶς. 

VI. Choriambic trimeter acatalectic consists of three cho- 

riambi. As, 
pop’ an’ aloy | ρῶν ἄνἄτξλλ | ὄνθ᾽ ὅς Ed’ ἢ. 
In the following example from Euripides, Iph. Aul. 1036, 


the long syllable in the first foot is resolved; and we have 
a proceleusmaticus with a long syllable. 


tig dp’ wpévai | ὃς dia AG | τοῦ ΛΙθῦδς. 
VII. Choriambic tetrameter catalectic consists of three 
choriambi and a bacchius ; as, 
el ov μέγ᾽ av | χεῖς ἕτἔροϊ | σοῦ πλξδν Od | μέλδνταϊ. 
This measure is called Sapphic by Servius. Besides the 


tragedians, Anacreon always employs it, putting a diiambus 
in the second place ; as, 
Ex πὅταμοῦ | πᾶνερχὅὄμαϊ | πᾶντἄ φἔροῦ | σᾶ λᾶμπρᾶ. 
VIII. Choriambic tetrameter acatalectic is used by Anac- 
reon, a choriambus and diiambus being put promiscuously, 
except that in the end there is almost always a diiambus. 
Thus, 
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πρῖν μὲν ἔχῶν | Képbéplov, | κἀλῦμμᾶτ᾽ ἔσφ | ἡκῶμξνᾶ 
καὶ ξύλϊνοῦς | ἀστραγἄλοὺῦς | Ev ὥσϊ καὶ | ψίλον πέρϊ. 
πολλᾶ μὲν Evy | dovpl τϊθεϊῖς | αὐχένα πδλλ᾽ | ἃ δ᾽ Ev τρὄχῶ. 

ΙΧ. Choriambic verses are met with beginning with an 
anacrusis ; as in AXschylus, Sept. Theb. 330.' 

ὑπ’ | ἀνδρός “Axai | οὐ θξδθεν | TEpOduEevay | Aripde. 
Of which kind some metres of the Aolic lyrics appear to 
be which by grammarians are accounted ionics a majore ; 
as the following of Sappho (ap. Hephest. p. 64, ed. Gaisf.) : 
. εὖ | μᾶρφδτερᾶ | Μνᾶσϊδικᾷ | τᾶς ἄπᾶλᾶς | Tvpivvac. 

ἀ᾽] odpitépdg | οὐδᾶμ᾽ Ex’ ὦ | pavvd σἔθεν | τὐχοϊσᾶ. 

X. The choriambics most in use are those with a base, 
which ancient metricians erroneously ranked among anti- 
spastic VeTBgpe υ Rut, if they were antispastic, they could 
never begin ‘with a. tidchee or pyrrhic, and they would have 
the last syllable of each antispastus doubtful. 
οὐ: XI. The shortest of these verses has one chorjambys ; 
‘-asin ASschylys, Suppl. 42. 

ο΄ ψῦν ἐν | ποῖδνδμοῖϊς. 

Next to that is the hypercatalectic, commonly called Pher- 
“Migtic; as in Esch. Sept. Theb. 301. 
᾿ ΩΝ “τ΄ τοὶ μὲν | yap ort πῦργ | ove. 
‘ge the Glyconic, in the same, v. 325. 
ποδία, δουλεί | ἂν paddpa | onddd. 
: τ he most common is the dimeter hypercatalectic ; as in 
 Bopiheles,; Aj. 628. 


οὐδ᾽ olxrp | ἃς γδδν dp | viddc ai | δοῦς, 


VI. Of Antispastic Verse, 
I. An antispast is composed of an iambus and trochee 
(~~ |-~). 


}. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Meir. p. 274, ed. Glasg. 
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II. Several antispasti seldom follow one another, because 
these numbers have a very disagreeable and uncouth move- 
ment; as if one were to divide the following choriambic 
verse, with a base, after the manner of the grammarians : 

κἄτθνᾶσκεϊ Kv | Opi Gbpoc | ~Ad@vic. Ti | KE θεῖμεν; 

III. ‘To soften this asperity, the poets increased the an- 
tispastus by one syllable, from which arises a dochmius 
(- ——~-), associated it with other numbers, and made 
use of frequent resolutions. 

IV. The antispast being composed, as has just been re- 
marked, of an iambus and trochee, any variety of the iam- 
bus is admitted into the first part of the foot, and any vari- 
ety of the trochee into the second. Hence we get the fol- 
lowing kinds of antispast : 


ΨΥ. In other words, the first or iambic part of the anti- 
spast may be either an iambus, tribrach, spondee, anapest, 
or dacty] ; and the second or trochaic part may be either a 
trochee, tribrach, spondee, or anapest. 

VI. Instead of an antispast, an iambic or trochaic syzyey 
is occasionally used ; as, . 


a oe ww — 


VII. The second foot of the iambic syzygy also admits 
a dactyl; as, 
ψπΊΊποων- 
VIII. An antispastic monometer is rare. . Thus, in ΖΕ ΒΟΒΥ- 
lus, Agam. 1151, 1161, we have, 
ὦ πὄτνϊ᾽ “Hpa | . 
ὦ id? “Απόλλδν.] 
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IX. Nor is the dimeter frequent. sch. Agem. 1151 
1161, 
vouov avopsv οἵ | ἅ τῖς ξοὐθᾶ. 
τὶ δ΄ ἔπϊφδθᾶ dvo | data κλᾶγγᾷ. 
X. The other kinds of antispastic verse are extremely 
various. <A few may be here enumerated. 


Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Euol χρῆν sip | φόρᾶν. (Eurip. Hec. 627.) 


Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
Euol χρῆν πῆ | μόνᾶν yévéoO | at. (Hec. 628.) 
κῶπᾷ πεμπό | μένᾶν τἄλαϊν | av. (Ib. 455.) 
ταἀλαϊν᾽ over | ἵ σ᾽ Eubdrev | od. (fb. 901.) 


Trimeter Acatalectic. 
ἄλλ᾽ ἃ μοϊρῖδ | ta tic δῦ | vdoic deiva. (Ib. 950.) 


Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
τἄλαϊνᾶ Tad | aival Kdpat | Spiyav. (Ib. 1046.) 


Trimeter Catalectic. 
ἄθυρσοϊ δ᾽ of | a viv δρᾶμδντ | ἔ Baxyat. (Orest. 1502.) 
XI. Among the tragic writers chiefly, the antispastus is 
often associated with other numbers, mostly iambic and tro- 
chaic,. Of these the iambic are not such as have been pre- 
viously treated of, which proceed by syzygies or dipodiz, 
but of another kind allied to antispasts. This kind, because 
they consist of shorter orders, and, therefore, admit a doubt- 
ful syJlable even into those places from which it is excluded 
in syzygies (whence arises a broken and feeble movement), 
are called [schiorrhogic Iambics. 
XII. These verses are found even without any antispase 
tus added. Thus, Soph. Electr. 504, seq. οἱ 


1. Hermann, Elem. Dactr. Metr. p. 147, ed. Glasg. Hermany’s ay 
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ὦ TEAS | mde ἃ | πρόσθεν 
ποόλῦπον | 5¢ ἵππ | Ela 
ὥς ἕμδ | λὲς al  ἄνῆ 
τἄδὲ ya. | Cretic. 
EUTE γὰρ | 6 πόντ ἰσθεῖς 
Muptiace | Exot | μᾶθῆ, κ. τ. A. 


Dochmiac Verses.' 


I. A dochmius consists of an antispast and a long sylla- 
ble, thus, ~——~—; and, therefore, a simple dochmiac is 
the same as antispastic monometer hypercatalectic. 

ϑξων ἢ ϑξᾶν. 

II. Τνο of these feet or verses are continually united to- 
gether in such a manner, and with such various combina- 
tions of feet, that almost any two penthemimers put together 
may claim the name of dochmiac dimeter. 

III. A pure dochmiac dimeter is not of frequent occur- 
rence. The following are three instances : 


Boa xpiurrérai | térdral βρἔμεῖ. (Sept. Th. 84.) 
κὐκλοῦνταϊζ φδθδς | δ᾽ ἄἀρεϊῶν ὅπλῶν. (Ib. 114.) 
δικᾷ καὶ ϑέξοϊ | σῖν ov ξυμπίτνεῖ, (Hec. 1013.) 


IV. Impure forms of the dimeter dochmiac are varied 
almost ad infinitum. Thus, the following occur in the 
chorus, Asch. Sept. Th. 79, seq. : 


μξεθεϊταϊ στρᾶτος | oTpadtonéedoy λϊπῶν' 
ῥεῖ πόλῦς ὧδέ λξῶς | πρδδρδμδς ἵππὅτᾶς. 
αἰθέρϊᾷ Kivic | μὲ πεῖθεϊξ φᾶνεϊσ᾽ 
ἁμᾶχξετοῦ διίκᾶν | ὕδᾶτὅος ὄρδτύποῦ 

ζῶ Sol ϑέαϊξ τ᾽ | ὄρδμξνον κἄκον 


er rc a TD 
rangement, however, of these verses is opposed by Wunder, Conspect. 
Metr. &c., ad loc. 

1. For ἃ more detailed account of dochmiac verse, consult Seidler, de 
Versibus Dochmiacis, Lips. 1812, 8vo.—Burnets Tentamen de Metres 
ab Zischylo in Choricis Cantibus adhibitis, p. xx., seq. (Introd.).—Malt- 
by, Observat. ad Morell. Gr. P. Lex. p. \xx. 
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GAgvaadTE: βδᾷ δ᾽ | ὕπερ τεϊχξῶν. 
τὶς Gpd praérat | tig dp’ ἔπαᾶρκἔσεϊ ; 
πεέπλῶν Kal στἔφξῶν | THT’ εἴ μῆ νῦν, Gu—dé. 
ov τ᾽ “Αρῆς φεῦ φεῦ, | Kadpov ἔἕπῶνῦμον 
Ev TE μᾶχαϊς μᾶκαϊρ᾽ | dvdood πρό πόλξῶς 
ζῶ τἔλεϊοϊ | TEAELAL τὲ γᾶς: 
V. A dochmiac is sometimes connected with a cretic, 
either pure or resolved ; thus, 
ἐπταἄπύλον | Edd¢ Exippvov. (Sept. Th. 151.) 
TAO0E πῦρ | yOPDAGKEC πόλιν. (Ib. 154.) 
VI. Pherecratic and Glyconic verses are commonly 
ranked under antispastic, but they are more correctly to be 
regarded as choriambic with a base.’ 


VIL Of Ionic a Majore Verse. 


I, An Ionic verse a majore admits a trochaic syzygy pro- 
miscuously with its proper foot (-—_~~). It receives also 
a second peon (~ — ~ ~) into the first place, and a molos- 
sus (— — —) into an even place of a trimeter whole or cata- 


lectic. 
IJ. Resolutions of the long syllables are allowed in all 


possible varieties. 


1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
πτῶσσοῦσϊ pv | χῶν. (Hec. 1048.) 


2. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
χλῶραιϊς ὑπό | βῆσσαϊς. (ΟΕ ἃ. Col. 673.) 
καὶ σῶφρῦνᾶ | πῶλοϊς. (Phen. 182.) 

3. Dimeter Catalectic. 
ἢ Πᾶλλᾶδδς | Ev πόλεϊ. (Hec. 465.) 
6 ϑεσμδθξ | τῆς ὅς Gv. (Arist. Eccles. 289.) 


1. These two measures have already been touched upon at page 104, 
They will again be considered separately at page 117. 
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4. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
tl rol πῦτϑ | τᾶς ἀπλᾶστοῦ 
κοϊτᾶς Epic | ὦ μᾶταϊᾶ 
σπεῦσεϊ θᾶνᾶ | τοῦ τἐλευτᾶν' (Med. 152.) 
5. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
viv δ᾽ obrag ἄν | εἴταϊ στῦγξ | pG. (Aj. 1232.) 


6. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
ixov τὰ κρᾶτ | lora γᾶς ἔπ | avAd. (Ed. Col. 669.) 


᾿ 7. Trimeter Acatalectic. 
ϑνατῶν βῖδ | τῶ πᾶμπολῦ γ᾽ | ἐκτὸς Grado. (Ant. 614.) 
τῶν οὔθ’ ὑπνς | αἱρεῖ 760’ ὅ | πᾶντόγηρῶς, (Ant. 606.) 
ΠῚ. The most noted kind of Ionic verses a majore is the 
Sotadic (so called from Sotades, a poet of Alexandria, who 
frequently employed it in his writings), or tetrameter brachy- 


catalectic. 
IV. The tetrameter brachycatalectic was constructed for 


recitation only, not for song.’ In its pure state it consists 
of three Ionics and a trochee. ‘T'wo trochees are found in 
any place, but for the most part in the third. 

V. The most usual form of the verse is as follows: 


αὑτὸς ydp E | ὧν πᾶντὄγξ | νῆς 6 πᾶντᾶ γεννῶν. 
VI. It is seldom that all the feet are either Ionics 88, 
dv χρυσδφῦρ | ἧς τοῦτό τῦ | χῆς Eoriv Ex | dpua, 
or trochees ; as, 
ὥς πένῆς GEA | ὧν ἔχεῖν καὶ | πλοῦσϊδς πλὲ | ὃν σχεῖν. 
VII. The following are examples of resolutions : 
ἔνθ’ οἵ μὲν En’ | ἄκραϊσϊ πῦρ | αἷς νξἕκῦξς E | κεῖντ 
γῆς Ent EE | νῆς δρφᾶνᾶ | τεϊχξᾶ npdAin | ὄντες 
1. Aristides Quintilianus, p. 32. . 
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“Ελλᾶδδῦς Τρ | ἧς Kal pixsv | ἐστϊῆς πᾶ | τρῶῆς 
ἡδῆν τ’ Epa | τῆν καὶ καλδν | ἡλιοῦ πρῦσ | ὥπον. 
VIII. If the three remaining peons, or the second pzon 
in any place but the first, or if an iambic syzygy or an epi- 


trite be found in the same verse with an Ionic foot, the 
verse is then termed Eptonie. 


VIII. Of Ionic a Minore Verse. 


I. An Ionic verse a minore admits an iambic syzygy pro- 
miscuously with its proper foot(~~ ——). It begins some- 
times with the third peon (~ ~ — ~), sometimes with a 
molossus, which is admitted into the odd places. Resolu- 
tions of the long syllable are also allowed. 

II. An epionic verse a minore is constituted by intermix-: 
ing with the Ionic foot a trochaic syzygy, an epitrite, a sec- 
ond or fourth peon, or the third in any place but the first. 


1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
μέλξαᾶς pa | τρός. (Hec. 185.) 
2. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Ent τἄνδ᾽ Eoo | ὕθεῖς. (Ib. 1065.) 


3. Dimeter Catalectic. 
EAdta¢ ἄκρ | ὅκόμοῖς. (Phen. 1540.) 
“Αθὰαμᾶντϊδος | "Ελλῆς. (Pers. 71.) 
SEOEV yap | Kata poip’. (Tb. 102.) 
III. Timocreon is said to have composed an entire poem 
in this measure. 
Σικελὸς κομψὸς ἀνὴρ 
ποτι τὰν ματέρ᾽ ἔφα, κ. τ. Δ. 


4. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
mapaxaivovo’ | Enéxpavév. (Agam. 721.) 
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5. Dimeter Hypercataleclic. 
povad’ ατῶν | & didgove | a. 
6. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
διέδιφρεῦσ | E MupriAod | φὄνδν. 
ἡ. Tetrameter Catalectic. 
τ γὲ μὴν ξεῖν | tad dovode | Adyio ὥσπερ | λἔγξἕταϊ. 
ΙΧ. Of Peonic Verse. 


I. A peonic verse admits any foot of the same time asa 
peon ; viz., a cretic, a bacchius, or a tribrach and pyrrhic 
jointly. | 

“II. The construction of the verse is most perfect when 
each metre ends with a word. 


) 


1. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
ὄμδὄγᾶμος | kvpet. (Phen. 137.) 


2. Dimeter Catalectic. 
χαἀλκὄδἕετᾶα | τ’ ἐμθδλᾶ. (Ib. 113.) 
3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
᾿ διοϊχομξθ᾽, | οἰχόμεθᾶ. (Orest. 179.) 
dpouadés ὦ | wr&pdddpot. (Ib. 311.) 

4. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
καταθδστρῦ | χὄς δμμᾶσϊ | γοργός. (Phen. 146.) 
5. Trimeter Catalectic. 

βᾶλοϊμϊ χρᾶν | ὦ diydda | μέλξον. (Ib. 169.) 


X. Of Cretic Verse. 
I. Cretic numbers belong, in strictness, to the trochaic 
and are nothing else but a catalectic trochaic dipodia, which 
consists of arsis, thesis, and arsis again. 
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IJ. Since this order is periodic, it is plain that the thesis 
cannot be doubtful, but consists always and necessarily of 
one short syllable only ; but that each arsis may be resolved, 
whence it comes to pass that both the first and the fourth 
pzon, and, moreover, even five short syllables, may be put 
for the cretic. Thus, 


—— ww π 


— aw ee et 


III, I¢ must also be remarked, that, when several cretic 
feet are conjoined in one verse, no one coheres with an- 
other in a periodic order; and the last syllable of the last 
foot, as every final syllable, is doubtful, and cannot be re- 
solved except in systems in which, since the numbers are 
continued in one unbroken tenour, the last foot of the verses, 
unless it is, at the same time, the last foot of the whole sys- 
tem, is subject to the same law as each intermediate foet. 

IV, The dimeters are very much used by both tragic and 
comic poets, and are commonly conjoined in systema, 80 
that the last syllable of the verses is neither doubtful nor 
admits a hiatus, and may be resolved. In these systems a 
monometer, too, is assumed, ‘Thus, in Esch, Suppl. 425, 
seq. ἢ 

φρῦντϊσον | 

Kal γἕνοῦ | πᾶνδικῶς 
εὐσξθῆς | mpatévoc 

τῶν φυγᾶἄδᾶ | μῆ mpddcec 
τῶν ἕκᾶθξν | ExbdAaic¢ 
δυσθέἔδις | δρμἕνᾶν. 

V. The tetrameter, too, is frequent, having the cesura at 
the end of the second foot. ‘Thus, in Simmias, ep. Hephast. 
p. 74: 

parép ὦ | ποτνϊᾶ || κλῦθι vip | φᾶν abpar, 
Δῶρϊ, Kv | μδκτῦπῶν || ἡρᾶν᾽ GAT | ὧν μῦχῶν. 

VI, Alcman used the catalectic hexameter, whence the 

following verse has the name of Alomanian, 
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“Agpodi | τὰ μὲν οὔκ | ἐστὶ, μᾶργ | ὃς δ᾽ Epic, | ofa παῖς, 


 παϊσδεῖ, 
ἄκρ᾽ En’ ἄνθ | ἢ κἄθαϊ | νῶν, a pH | pol ϑίγῆης | τῶ κῦπαϊρ 
᾿ ἰσκῶ. 


XI. Of Anacreontic Verse. 


I. This species of verse is generally ranked under the 
Tonic a minore class; it belongs, however, more properly 
to the Ionic @ majore kind. 

II. The poems which pass at the present day under the 
name of Anacreon are not genuine, but are the productions 
of persons who lived at a much later period, and some of 
whom appear to have been quite ignorant. Hence the doubt 
and difficulty to which they have given rise. 

ISI. As a great part of these poems consist of pure iambi, 
we ought to rank such, no doubt, with iambic rather than 
Ionic numbers. As, for example, the following : 

DEAD | Aéyetv | “Ατρεϊδ | ac. 

IV. But of those which are really Ionic there appear to 
be two kinds ; one with a monosyllabic, the other with a 
dissyllabic anacrusis. | 

V. The kind which has a monosyllabic anacrusis admits 
of two forms only, of which the proper one is this : 

Ὁ | - - -- ,, | --ὄ -- 
and the other, which changes the dactyl of the Ionic foot 
into an amphibrach, is as follows : 

Ὁ | ---- | -- ο- 

VI. The first of these forms, which is very like the 
Pherecratic, is found constantly employed in one ode mere- 
ly, the thirtieth ; as, 

ai | Μοῦσαϊ τὸν “E | para 

δῆ | σᾶσᾶι στἔφᾶν | οἷσῖ, 

τῷ | κἄλλεϊ raped | ὥκᾶν, k. τ. A. 
K 2 
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In other odes it is found intermingled with the second form, 
which is much more usual. 
VII. The second form is employed in the twenty-third, 
twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh odes. Thus, 
6 | πλοῦτῦὅς εἴγξ | χρυσοῦ | 
τὸ | ζῆν πᾶρῆγξ | ϑνῆτοϊῖς. (23, 1, seq.) 
Or’ | εἷς μὲ Βᾶκχδς | EAG7.' 
εὖ | dovoty ai μέ | piuvai. (26, 1, seq.) 
VII. We now come to that species of Anacreontics 
which has a dissyllabic anacrusis, It has two ferms, as 
follows ; 


The first of these is much less used than the second, and 
we will therefore treat of the latter first in order. 

IX. This latter form is employed in the 3d, 4th, 7th, 
Zlst, 2th, 44th, and 45th odes. ‘Thus, 


μέσ | vixtiois 1760" | ὥραϊς 

στρἔφξ | tal ὅτ᾽ ἀρκτῦς | δῆ." (3, 1, seq.) 
Ent | popotvaig rép | elvaic : 
Ent | λῶτϊναϊς τέ | ποῖαῖς. (4, 1, seg.) 
ἄγξ | ζῶγρᾶφῶν ἄρ | tore 

γρᾶφξ | ζωγρᾶφῶν dp | ioré. (28, 1, seq.) 

X. When, in this species of Anacreontics, the anacrusis 
consists of one syllable, that syllable must necessarily be 
long, as arjsing from the contraction of two short ones. In- 
stances of this, howeyer, are not frequent. Thus, 

κῶ | μὸν pErelol | χαϊρῶν. (6,16.) 
πῆ | γῆ ρξρῦσᾶ | πειθοῦς. (22, 6.) 


. We have given Barnes’s emendation, based on thet of Sgaliger. 
The common reading is ὅταν ὁ Βάκχος ἐσέλθῃ. 


ps... 
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XI. Sometimes the first long syllable is found resolved. Ὁ 
Thus, 
σῦ δὲ | iAide ef γέ | Gpyav. (43, 8.) 
χῶ | rood φέἕροῦσϊν | Ads. (Ib. 7.) 
and occasionally also the second ; as, 
μέθυ | ὥμξν Gb6pa γὲ | λῶντες. (6, 3.) 
idE | πῶς yépavoc Gd | evel. (37, 6.) 

ΧΙ. Of the middle iambi the first has sometimes a long 
anacrusis, but oftener in the tragedians and comedians. 
Thus, 

ἅπό | ρίπτδνταϊ psp | ᾿Ἱμνᾶι. (89, 5.) 
The second more unfrequently ; as in Sophocles, El. 1058, 
and Euripides, Cycl. 497. 
ppovi | μῶτἀτοῦς ot | Grove. 
Ent | d&uviatc τὲ | ξᾶνθδν. 

ΧΙΠ. The species of Ionics which we have just been con 
sidering under the preceding paragraph is found intermin- 
gled with that referred to in paragraph IX., in the following 
odes of Anacreon ; the 5th, 6th, 22d, 29th, 36th, 37th, 39th, 
41st, 42d, Sist, 52d, 53d, 54th, 56th, 57th, and in fragments 
13, 17, and 21. 

XIV. We come now to the first of the two species men- 
tioned in paragraph VIII., namely, that consisting of a dis- 
syllabic anacrusis, with an Ionic a majore and two syllables 
over; 88, 

ΠΝ 

XV. These are often formed into systems by the tragic ὁ 
writers, with a monometer occasionally appended, and end- 
‘ing with a verse of iambic form. The final doubtful sylla- 
ble is excluded, as in anapestics. Thus we have the fol- 
Jowing in the Supplices of Aéschylus, v. 1025, seg. :' 


1. Burney erroneously makes these lines Ionic ἃ minore. (Tent. 
Suppl. v. 1013, p. 73.) 
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iré | μᾶν Goria | νᾶκτος 
μᾶκᾶρ | ἃς Seove yaa | ἔντες 
TOAL | οὐχοὺς TE Kal | οἵ yEvp’ 
“Epa | σϊνοὺ | 
wept | valovrai mad | ἁιοῦ 
ὕπο | δεξᾶσθξ δ᾽ ὅπ | ἄδδι 
μέλδς" | αἵνὸς δὲ 716A | iv τὴν- 
δὲ Ilé | λᾶσγῶν Exe | τῶ, μῆδ᾽ 
Ett | Νειλοῦ | 

πρ | xOd¢ | o&6d | μὲν ὕμν | οἷς. 

XV. Another kind of Anacreontic verse employed by the 
tragic writers is that in which anaclasis, or the conjunction 
of a third peon (~ ~ — ~) and second epitrite (— - — —) 
prevails. Thus, 


XII. Of Galliambic Verse. 


I. Galliambic verse ἐᾷ composed of two Anacreontics, of 
which the last is catalectic; in this form: 


ww 


—— —_— — 
ee at τω’ wwe 


II. The cesura always falls at the end of the first An- 
acreontic, and is observed with great care. The following 
are two lines of this measure, given by Hephestion: 

TGAA | ai μῆτρς dp | elie || PtAd | θῦρσδι δρὅμᾶ | δὲς. 

αἷς | évtéa mata | γεῖταϊ || καὶ | χαλκξἄ KpdTa | Ada. 

ΠΙ. The following Galliambics are given by Diogenes 
Laertius (8, ad. fin.). H. Stephens scanned them errone- 
ously as hexameters ; and Salmasius, in his eagerness to 
emend them, only corrupted them the more. Porson re- 
stored them to their true numbers. We have marked in 
each the place of the cesural pause, that the melody may 
be more perceptible. 
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ἐν Μέμφει λόγος ἐστὶ || προμαθεῖν τὴν ἰδίην. 
Εὔδοξόν ποτε μοῖραν || παρὰ τοῦ καλλικέρω 
ταύρον, κοὐδὲν ἔλεξεν" || Bol γὰρ πόθεν λόγος ; 
φύσις οὐκ ἔδωκε μόσχῳ || λάλον "Απιδι στόμα, 
παρὰ δ᾽ αὐτὸν λέχριος στὰς || ἐλιχμήσατο στολὴν, 
προφανῶς τοῦτο διδάσκων || ἀποδύσῃ βιοτὴν 

ὅσον οὔπω' διὸ Kai οἱ || ταχέως ἦλθε μόρος, 
δεκάκις πέντ᾽ ἐπὶ τρισσαῖς || ἐσίδοντι πλειάδας. 


- 


XIII. Of Glyconic Verse. 


I. The first, and, at the same time, most simple and ele- 
gant form of Glyconics is a base followed by a logacdic 
order, consisting of a dacty] and trochee, and terminating 
with an arsis. Thus, 


hh lovey [- 


If. This kind of verses form systems, for the most part, 
which are customarily concluded by the catalectic verse 
called Pherecratic. Thus, 

ἄδ᾽ &| yo χερᾶς αἰμᾶτ | ἢ 
pac βρό | yolot κἔκλεϊμεν | ἃ 
πέμπο | pal κἄτἄ γαῖ | dc. (Androm. 602, seq.) 


rN rte 


III. The logacdic order was subsequently changed into 
a choriambus and iambus, by which the last syllable but 
one was made doubtful; as, 


[πὸ π[[5 - 


Thus we have in Euripides, Hippol. 741, the following: 

τὰς ἡ | Aé&xTpdpdeic | αὐγᾶς. 

IV. The logacdic order having been divided into a cho- 
riambus and iambus, it was thought fit to vary the numbers 
by transposition, so that the iambus, being placed before 
the choriambus, was changed into a spondee or trochee, be- 
cause an arsis ought to follow the base. Thus, 

wi fPeolo-yve- 


καὶ πεντ | ἤκονθ᾽ | ovwibide. 
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V. And again, another transposition also was made, 
though not of frequent occurrence, the choriambus taking 
the first place, and the base and trochee being changed into 
an iambic syzygy. As, 

& 


—_ 
--Ὁ-|Ξ5--Ὁ-- 


VI. The Pherecratic verse, in which the choriambus is 
not followed by an iambus that may be transposed, admits 
only two forms: 


Of which the last is uncommon, and used, for the most 
part, only in some compound verses. 

VII. ‘The primitive species of Glyconics, which ends in 
an iambus, receives among dramatic poets, at least in the 
later tragedy, even a spondee in the end, so that in anti- 
strophics a spondee may answer to an iambus. Thus, in 
Sophocles, Philoct. 1128, 1151, we have 


ὦ τόξον φίλον, ὦ φιλῶν. 


τὰν πρόσθεν βελέων GAKGY. 


VIU. A pyrrhic is excluded from the base among the 
dramatic poets and in the graver lyric poetry. The rest of 
the dissyllabic feet are used promiscuously by the dramatic 
writers, so that any one may answer to any one. The tri- 
brach is most used by the later tragedy, as in Euripides, 
Phen. 210. | 

τυρόν | oldud λϊποῦς᾽] Ebav. 

The tragedians of the same age sometimes allowed them- 
selves an anapest also; as in Sophocles, Philoct. 1098 : 

τὶ πότ av | pol TO Kat’ ἢ | pap. 
or a dactyd; as in Iph. Taur. 1144: 
πᾶρθξἕνος | εὐδοκιμῶν | yanar. 
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IX. The choriambus is not unfrequently resolved, espe- 


cially in the later tragedy. ‘Thus, the first syllable in 
Soph. GEd. Col. 186, 205: 


TETPOPEV | GhiAdY and | oTvyetv. 
Tig ὧν | TOADTOVEC ἄγῆ | Tiv’ ἄν 
And in ἃ Pherecratic; as, Eurip. Hel. 1502, 1519 : 
| Eninét | Ouevoc any | εἴ 
ῥδθιϊᾶ | nOAia ϑᾶλᾶσσ | ac. 
So also in the last syllable ; as, Hel. 1505; Herc. Fur.781: 
Baré | Πλετάδᾶς ὕπο | péods. 
Ἰσμῆν᾽ | ὦ orépavodip | tav. 
X. In this other form of Glyconics, 


th looufove- 
the order which follows the base may have both a resolu- 
tion of the arsis and the last syllable doubtful. Whence, in- 
stead of a trochee, sometimes a spondee is put, sometimes 8 
tribrach, and these very often; sometimes, but more sel- 
dom, an anapzst also, as in Orest. 812, and ἴρλ. Aul. 1041: 
οἰκτρ | rata ϑοῖν | ἁμᾶτᾶ xat. 
Ilié | pid& ἔν | δαϊτὶ ϑξῶν. 
XI. Sometimes both the long syllables of the choriambus 
are resolved; as in Eurip. Bacch. 410, 427: 
Exsio’ | Gyé μέ, | Bpdpté Βρδμϊξ. 
σὄφᾶν | δ᾽ ἄπεχε | mpdnidd φρἕνᾶ τὲ. 
XII. As dochmiac verses have other numbers, resem- 
bling them or parts of them, both intermingled and coupled 
with them, so with Glyconics, also, a vast multitude of 
verses are found joined which are either like them or con- 
sist of Glyconics themselves, with some part taken away 
oradded. ‘These verses have usually this in common, that 
they contain a choriambus joined with a different foot. 
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XIII. The forms which are about the most in use are 
these: First, the shortest, 
--...-- | —— and .".. | “-ὧωὦο .- 
Thus, in Seph. Gd. Col. 128, 160, and Eurip. Suppl. 960, 
968: 
ἃς τρἕμὄμεν | λξἔγεϊν. 
pevpari ovv | τρἔχεϊ. 
dvoai | ὧν δ᾽ 6 Bloc. 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν | τοῖς φθϊμξνοϊς. 
XIV. Next, with an anacrusis put instead of a base, as 
in Soph. Ged. T. 467 : 
ὦ | pa viv ἄξλλ | dddv 
ln | πῶν σθἔνἄρῶ | τέρον 
gu | γᾷ 760d νῶ | par. 
XV. There are other forms longer than a Glyconic. Of 


these the first is that of the hypercatalectic Glyconic. 
Thus, 


oe ne — ww ww “-- ww = wy an .«. ο —_— ~—w _—_ ww -- ww 


The following examples are from Soph. Ged. Col. 188, 165, 
and Eurip. Hel. 1317: 


lévr | ἔς τὰδξ viv | tiv ἠκεῖν. 

κλύεις | ὦ πόλυμοχθ᾽ | ἀλᾶτᾶ. 

dpel | ἃ mdr | & δρόμᾶδι | κῶλῶ. 
XVI. Another kind often joined with Glyconics is the 

following : 
- vue | wew 
Exrortoc | σύθεϊῖς 6 πᾶντῶν. (Ed. Col. 119.) 

XVII. Another kind is this : 


re aid jv-= 
ee és -- ww -— ew εν» «= τω “46. wy 


ie eee ....ν0ὕ........ “0000 ᾿ 


“-..ἕ «ὅπ». “απ οπππ 
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καλλίστ | ὧν Gubp | ὧν ΔΙὄθεν | or&peioat. (Electr. 736. 
κτείνεις | κλεϊνῶν | ovyyévéreip’ | ἀδελφῶν. (1b. 741.) 
XVIII. The longest of the verses allied to the Glyconic 
is the Phalecian hendecasyllabic. Thus, 


wt lmevv—-[~-~-|- 
al te | valété KaAA | indAdv édp | av. 
The more usual, but less correct way of scanning this meas- 
ure, is as follows : 
-S|-~~]-~]-~|-- 
ai TE | valéeTE | KAAAT | πῶλδν | Edpay. 
XIX. Glyconics are sometimes augmented in the begin- 
ning. Hence we have the following forms: 
--v|--~- | Ό.-.-. and ~-vy|-vl[--~- 
τεγγεῖ θ᾽ ὕπ | Oppiot nay | KAaiToic. (Antig. 831.) 
ἐγκλῆρον | οὔτξ | νυμφῖδιδς. (Ib. 814.) 
XX. Another kind has a trochee inserted between the 
base and the other parts of the Glyconic. - Thus, 
wh |S [ov |S— 
ote ole | — ww | — wy | “ας; ῳ; oe 
ἐμπαϊξ | οὐσᾶ | λεϊμᾶκὄς ἢ | δὄναϊῖς. (Bacch. 865.) 
πᾶδῆ | pot γὲνν | ατῶν | μὲν πἄτερῶν, (Cycl. 41.) 
XXI. Another kind consists of a Pherecratic verse, with 
a molossus or cretic. Thus, 
tt powy~=[S[--- 
Of | —_— ww ww an | ν᾽», | = ἂμ" “ὦ 
πένθος | yap μέγᾶλῶς | τῦδ᾽ | ὅρμᾶταῖΙ. (Med. 183.) 
τάκου | δυρῦμξνᾶ | σόν | εὐνέτᾶν. (Ib. 159.) 
XXII. Sometimes a bacchius is put before a Glyconic. 


Thus, L 
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“-π--|.... Ι-“«--|:-- 
ἔρῶτῶν, | ἐρώτ | ὧν δ᾽ arérad | σἕν ὥ | -μοι. 
γξἕνοϊμᾶν, | ἵν’ ὑ | λᾶξν ἕπεστ | ἵ πᾶντ | -ov. 
ΧΧΙΠ. A verse is often found among Glyconics com- 
posed of a cretic and choriambus; as in Eurip. Hel. 1356: 
μᾶτρς Opy | ac ἕνξπει. 
Baré σὲμν | ai Xapirés. 


XIV. Of Priapetan Verse. 


I. The Priapeian verse consists of a Glyconic and Pher- 
ecratic joined in one. Thus, 

Κα] πον -|σ- κα] πυυ- Ὁ 
ΝΌΟΝ |--|-~-~-Il 


=! 


II. Of these forms it is probable that one was for the 
most part used to the exclusion of the rest; as by Anac- 
reon : 
ἠρίστ | joa μὲν itp | tod ἢ λεπτοῦ | pixpov ard | κλᾶς 
olvov | δ᾽ Ekénidv | xaddv || νῦν δ᾽ dbp | ὥς EpdEao | ἂν 
ψάλλω | πῆκτϊδᾶ TH | φιλῇ || κωμάξζ | ὧν aid abp | ἢ. 

III. The cesura is everywhere carefully observed. This 
metre appears to have been asynartete ; and hence the hi- 
atus in the following line given by the scholiast on Theoc- 
ritus : 


Gv pepo | μὲν napa τῆς | ϑέοῦ ἢ ἄν Exa | A€codTs τῆν | ἄ. 


XV. Of Eupolidean Verse. 


I. The Eupolidean verse, which is peculiar to the comic 
poets, consists of a Glyconic verse having a choriambus at 
the end, and another like member, in which is a cretic in- 
stead of a choriambus. 

II. In the base are found a trochee, iambus, spondee, and 
sometimes ἃ tribrach. Thus, 
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, — ww στ -ἰΪΖ ..." ae een 


w | w 


ὦ BE | Gye | voi κἄτἔρῶ || πρὸς ὑ | μᾶς E | λεῦθερῶς. 
EpvOpov | ἐξ axp | οὔ πᾶχῦ τοῖς || παϊδῖ | οἷς ἵν | ἥν γελῶς. 


XVI. Of Cratinean Verse. 

I. The Cratinean verse differs from the Eupolidean in the 
first portion only, in which it has a choriambus and an iam- 
bic dipodia. Thus, 

πᾶντᾶ φδρῆτ | ἅ πᾶντ | ἃ roAp | ητὰ | τῶδὲ | τῶ χδρῶ. 

If. The cesura, as in the line here given, is often neg- 

lected. 


XVII. Of Polyschematistic Verse. 


I. This name is applied to verses whose composition is 
so irregular and variable that they cannot be classed with 
propriety under any particular head. In other words, poly- 
schematistic verses are.those which consist of entirely ir- 
regular feet. Thus, 


Oidindda | βρδτῶν οὐδὲ | νᾶ paxdpig | 6. (Ged. T. 1195.) 
XVIII. Of Prosodiac Verse. 


This appellation is given to a verse in which choriam- 
bics are mixed with Ionics or pxons. Thus, 


1. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
viata 8 1 Erd πέδῷ. (Orest, 1431.) 


2. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
μδλπᾶν δ᾽ ἀπό | καὶ χδρδποϊ | ὧν. (Hec. 905.) 
μᾶστὅν ὕπὲρ | τελλὸντ Eoid | ὧν. (Orest. 832.) 


3. Trimeter Catalectic. 
λᾶϊνξοῖς | “Αμφϊδνδς | Opydvotc. (Phan. 114.) 
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4. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
péyaaa dé | tic δύναμις | di’ GAdorop | Gv. (Orest. 1562.) 


XIX. Of Asynartete Verses. 

I. This name is given to those verses which consist of 
two different measures united into one line. 

II. The name denotes that the union is not a close one 
(dovvdprnros, i. e., “not jointed together”), and, in fact, 
the last syllable of the first member of the line may be ei- 
ther long or short, just as if it were the final syllable of a 
separate line. On this same principle, too, a hiatus is al- 
lowed between the two measures. Thus, 
δεϊνᾶ | deiva || πέπον | θᾶμξν. Troch. syz.tIamb. syz.' 
atAivoy | aidivoy || dpyay  ϑάᾶνᾶτοῦ. Dact. dim.+Anap. 

mon. 
Enidé&uv | tov Ge || πέσοιμ᾽ | Ep ety | ἄν. Anap. mon.+ 
Iamb. penth. 


1. A verse of this kind, in which 4 trochaic is followed by an iambic 
Syzygy, OF vice versa, is termed periodicus. 
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Vss. 114-119. 
ANTIsPastTic SysTeMm. 

1. ‘A, a, Ea, &a. 
2. tig ἄχῶ | τὶς Odua | πρόσξπτᾶ | μ᾽ ἀἄφξεγγῆς, 
3. ϑέσσσῦτος ἢ | βρὅτεϊδς ἢ | κἔκραμξνῆ ; 
4. txér6 τξρμὄνϊ | ὅν Eni πᾶγδν, 
δ. πόνῶν ἕμῶν | ϑέωρος, ἢ | τὶ δῆ ϑέλῶν ; 
6. dparé déop | ὥτῆν μέ δῦσ | πότμον ϑέδν. 


1. Extra metrum? 

2. Bacchic tetrameter. 
3. Antispastic trimeter. 
4. Antispastic dimeter. 
δ. Antispastic trimeter. 
6. Antispastic trimeter. 


Vss. 120-127. 
AnapzstTic MEAsvRE. 
1. τὸν Aide | ExOpsv, τὸν πᾶσ | ἴ θξἕοϊς |] 
2. di’ ἄπεχθ | εἴᾶς || EADGVO’ | ὅπδσοϊ ἢ 
3. τῆν Aids | αὐλῆν | εἰσοῖχν | evoty ἢ 


1. We have included under this general head not only anapesstics, 
but parts of the pay, also, not uttered by the chorus, but where the 
measure employed is of a choral nature ; as in the piece first given. 

2. Exclamations, not included in any measure. 
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dia τὴν | Atay || φίλδτη | ta βρὅτῶν | 
φεῦ φεῦ | ti πὄτ᾽ αὖ || κίναάθισμ | ἃ KAve | 


. πέλᾶς οἵ | ὥνῶν || ατθῆρ | δ᾽ EAddpaic | 
. πτέρυγῶν | pirate || ὕπόσῦ | ρίζεῖ | 
. πᾶν pot | φδθὲρδν || τὸ πρόσξρπ | Gv. (Parcemiac ) 


Vss. 128-138 (Leipsic ed. 128-135). 


STROPHE β΄. 


. Μῆδεν φδδῆ | θῆς: φιλϊᾶ 
. yap ROE Taz | ἴς πτέρύγῶν 


ϑόαϊς Gpiad | atc πρόσξθᾶ 


. TOVdE πᾶγδν, | πᾶτρῷᾶς 
. μῦγϊς πὰρεϊῖπ | οὐσᾶ ppévac- 


κραϊπνὄφῦρ | οἵ δὲ μ᾽ E | πεμψᾶν | αὔραξ' 


7. κτῦύποῦ γὰρ ἃ | χῶ yaAvbdc 
8. ὀΐῃξεν ἄντρ | ὧν μῦχον, Ex δ᾽ 
9. ἔπλῆξξ μοῦ | 
10. τᾶν ϑέμερῶπ | ἕν αἰδῶ: σῦ- 
11. ϑὴν δ᾽ ἄπξ | διλὸς Sy | ᾧ πτὲἕρ | GTO. 


. Glyconic polyschematistic. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


Glyconic polyschematistic. 


. Logacedic. 

. Glyconic polyschematistic. 
. The same measure. 

. Antispastic monometer. 


Choriambic dimeter acatalectic. 
Logacedic. 
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Vss. 139-146 (Leipsic ed. 136-143). 
ANAaPzsTic MEASURE. . 
Αἴ ai | ai αἴἢ 
. τῆς THAD | τεκνοῦ || Τηθῦδς | ἐκγδνᾶ ἢ 
. τοῦ πέρϊ | πᾶσᾶν 9 || εἴλῖσσ | ὅμξνοῦ || 
. χθὄν᾽ ἄκοϊμ | ἥτῷ || ῥευμᾶτϊ | παϊδὲς | 
. πᾶτρος ὦ | κξἄνοῦ" || δέρχθῆτ᾽ | ἔσϊδεσθ᾽ ἢ 
. ol | δεσμῷ || πρδσπδρπ | τος | 
. THOE pap | ayyd¢ || σκὄπξλοϊς | Ev ἄκροϊς ἢ 
. ppovpar | ac7 || Adv ὄχῆσ | 6. (Paramiac.) 


Ὁ “2 ὦ δι rh © 8S = 
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Vss. 147-157 (Leipsic ed. 144-151). 


ANTISTROPHE β΄, 
corresponding line for line with Stropue β΄ 
. Λεῦσσῶ Πρδμῆ | θεῦ φδθξρᾶ δ᾽ 
. Euototy ὅσσ | οἷς ὄμίχλῆ 
. πρόσῆξξ πλῆρ | ἧς δάκρυῶν 
. σὸν d&udo eto | ἴδουσῆ 
. πέτραϊς πρόσαῦ | αἱνόμξνδν 
ταῖσδ’ add | μᾶντδὄδξ | τοῖσϊ | λῦμαϊς 
véol yap οἵ | ἄκῦνδμοϊξ 
. kpadrovo’ ~OAvpr | od νξδχμοῖς 
. δὲ δῆ νόμοϊς | ᾿ 
. Ζεὺς ABET | κρἄτῦνεϊ τᾶ 
. πρῖν δὲ TEA | Gpia | νῦν ἃ | ἱστοῖ. 


μιὰ =—t 
== SORIA WN = 


Vss. 158-164 (Leipsic ed. 152-158). 
AnapzstTic Mgasvre. 
1. Ei yap | μ᾽ ὕπ γῆν, || νέρθεν τ᾽ | aidod | 
2. τοῦ véKpo | d&ypdvdc || εἷς arrEp | ἄντον | 
3. Taprapov | ἥκεν, || δεσμοῖς | ἄλῦὕτοϊς ἢ 
4. ἄγρϊῶς | πέλασᾶς, || ὥς μῆ | TE ϑέδς, || 
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δ. pire ric  ἄλλδς τοῖσδ᾽ ἔπε | γῆθεϊ᾽ ἢ 
6. νῦν δ᾽ aid | ἔρϊδν ἢ κινῦγμ᾽ | ὅ τἀλᾶς | 
7. ἐχθροῖς | ἔπίχᾶρτ | 4 πέπδνθ | ἅ. (Ῥατωπιΐδο.) 


Vss. 165-173 (Leipsic ed. 159-166). 
STROPHE γ΄. 
. Tig ὧδέ τλῆσ | ixdpdioc 
. VEY OTH | Tad’ Exixap7; ; 
. tig ov ξύναᾶσχ | GAG κακοῖς 
Téolal, dixd | γέ Aidc ; ὅ δ᾽ Ent | κοτῶς det 
. ϑέμξνος | ἄγνᾶμπτ || ὃν v6 | dv, 
. δαμνᾶταζ | οὐρᾶνϊ | ἂν 
. γεννᾶν" | οὐδὲ | λῆξ- 
. εἴ πρὶν ἄν | ἢ κὄρξἕσ | ἢ κξᾶρ, | ἣ πᾶλᾶ | pa τὶνζ 
. τᾶν δῦσᾶ | λῶτον EA | ἢ Tic | dpyay. 


eomanrnraar en = 


. Antispastic dimeter. 

. The same measure. 

The same measure. 

. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
. Dactylic pentameter. 

. Logacedic. 
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Vas. 174-184 (Leipsic ed. 167-177). 
’ Anapxstic MEasurRE. 
, Ἢ μῆν | ἔτ᾽ Euod, || xainép | xpdrépaic || - 
. Ev yut | ὅπεδαϊς || αἴκῖζ | ὄμξνοῦ | 
. χρεϊᾶν | ἕξξεῖ || μάκαρῶν | πρὑτᾶνῖς | 
. δεῖξαϊ | τὸ νἕδν ἢ BovAedp’ | ὕφ᾽ ὅτοῦ ἢ 
. σκῆπτρον | τὶμᾶς || τ᾽ ἄπδσῦλ | drat ἢ 


am ὧὦϑ OO m= 
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6. καὶ μ᾽ ob | Ti μέλι || γλῶσσοϊς | πεϊθοῦς ἢ} 
7. ἔπᾶοϊ | δαϊσῖν || O&A sei | στερξᾶς τ᾽ | 

8. οὐπότ᾽ ἄπ | εἴλᾶς || πτῆξᾶς | τὔδ᾽ Eye | 

9. κατὰμῆν | Ὁσῶ || πρὶν ἄν ξξ | dypiwr | 
10. δεσμῶν | yaAdo? || ποϊνᾶς | τὲ Tivety || 
11. τῆσδ᾽ αἴκ΄] τᾶς || ἔθέλῆσ | ἢ. (Paremiac.) 


-..»...»...................ὕ.. 


Vss. 185-193 (Leipsic ed. 178-185). 
. ANTISTROPHE γ. 


corresponding line for line with Strorue γ᾽. 
. Σῦ μὲν ϑρᾶσὺῦς | TE καὶ πἴκραϊς 
. δύαϊσϊν οὐδ | Ev Exiyadac, 
. ἄγᾶν δ᾽ ἔλεὺθ | ἔρδστῦμεϊς" 
. ἐμᾶς δὲ φρξνᾶς | ἡρἔθισξ Sid | τὄρδς φδθδς" 
. dédia δ᾽ audi | σαῖς τῦὔχαϊς, 
. πᾶ πὅτξ | τῶνδξ TOV | ὧν 
. χρῆ o& | τερμᾶ | κξλ- 
σᾶντ᾽ ἔσϊδ | εἴν" ἄκϊχ | ira yap | ἡθξᾶ, | Kal zap 
. ἅπᾶρᾶ | μυθόν ἔχ | ef κρόν | ob παῖς. 


m GF 0 me 
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Vss. 194-200 (Leipsic ed. 186-193). 
AnapzsTic Measure. 
. O70", Srl | τρᾶχῦς || Kat rap’ E | αὑτῷ || 
. τὸ δῖίκαϊ | ὅν ἔχῶν || Ζεὺς" GAX’ | Eurae | 
. μᾶλᾶκδ | γνῶμῶν |} , 
. Eorat | 700’, Gray || ταῦτῇ | patoby: || 
. thy δ᾽ arép | ἄμνδν || ordpéodc | δργῆν, | 
. εἴς ᾷρθ | μὸν ἕμοϊ || καὶ φιίλὄτ | Fra ἢ 
. σπεῦδῶν | σπεῦδδντ || ἴ 760’ HE | ei. (Ῥατοπιίδο." 
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Vas. 285-305 (Leipsic ed. 277-297). 
AnaPzsTic MEasuRE. 


1. Οὔκ ἃ | κοῦσαϊς || ἔπέθῶ | véac | 

2. τοῦτ, Ipdp | ἤθεῦ. ἢ 

3. καὶ viv | ἔλαἄφρῷ || 1OdT κραῖπν | dodTov | 

4. Sandy | mpdAirovo’, || atbépa | 9’ ayvér || 

δ. πὸρὔν οἵ | ὥνῶν, || ὄκρζὄ | ἔσσῇ || 

6. yOdvi τὴδ | ἔ πὲλῶ" || τοῦς σοῦς | δὲ πῦνοῦς II 
7. χρῆζῶ | διίαπᾶντ || ὅς ἄκοῦσ | at. (Paremiac.) 
8. ἠκῶ | δὄλἴχῆς ἢ τερμᾶ KEA | εὐθοῦ | 

9. διὰμεῖψ | ἀμξνδς || πρὸς ak, Ἱπρᾶμ | θεῦ, ἢ 


. τὸν πτἔρῦγ | ὡκῆ || τῦνδ᾽ οἵ | ὥνδν | 
. γνῶμῆ | ordpiay || ἅτἔρ εὖ | θυνῶν" | 
. ταῖς σαῖς | δὲ τῦὔχαϊς, || toOt, σῦν | aAyar | 
. τό, TE yap | μέ, δδκῶ, || ξυγγξνὲες | οὕτῶς | 
. EodvayK | a€el, || χῶρῖς | TE γξνοῦς || 


οὔκ ἔστ | iv ὅτῷ || μεϊζοόνᾶ | μοῖρᾶν ἢ 
νεϊμαῖμ’, | ἢ aol. ἢ 

γνῶσεϊ | δὲ rad’ Go || Erip’, ond | & μᾶτῆν ἢ 
xapité | yAdooety || Evi pot | Pepe yap || 


. Onpaiv’, | 6, tt χρῆ || oot Edy | πρᾶσσεϊν" || 
. ov yap | mor’ Epetc, || ὥς “Q | κξανοῦ || 
. φιλδς ἔστ | ἵ BE6at || Gr&pd¢ | oot. (Parcemiac.) 


Vss. 405-413 (Leipsic ed. 397-405). 
STROPHE 0”. 


. LTEVG σὲ τᾶς | οὐλδμξνᾶς 
. τῦχᾶς, Πρδὅμῆ | θεῦ, δἄκρῦσϊ- 


ὦ 


στἄκτον δ' dn’ ὅσσ | ὧν ῥάδινῶν 


. ῥξδς, πᾶρεϊ | ἂν vorioic 
. ἔτεγξξ Tay | alc ἄμἔγᾶρ- 


Ta yap τἄδὲ | Ζεῦς Wioic 


. νόμοϊῖς κρᾶτῦν | ὧν, ὕπὲρῆ- 


=) 


OMI ὦ δι m 9 DH = 


a & ὦ ἃ "»- 
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. φᾶνον ϑέοϊς | τοῖσί maps 
. deixvioiy αἰχμᾶν. | 


. Glyconic polyschematistic. 
. The same measure. 


The same measure. 
The same measure. 


. The same measure. 


The same measure. 
The same measure. 


. The same measure. 
. Dochmiac monometer. 


Vss. 414-422 (Leipsic ed. 406-414). 
ANTISTROPHE 0”, 


corresponding line for line with Stropue 0”. 
. Πρδὅπᾶσᾶ δ᾽ ἢ | δῆ στόνδεν ᾿ | 
. AEAGKE χῶρ | a, μέγαᾶλδ- 

. σχῆμονᾶ τ’ apy | αἰὄπρεπῆ' 
. στἔνοῦσϊ τᾶν | σᾶν Fvvopat- 
. μὄνῶν TE τῖμ | ἄν, ὅπδσοϊ τ’ 
. ἕποϊκὄν ayv | ἄς “Aotac 

. ἔδος νἔμδντ | ai, μἔγᾶλδ- 

. στὄνοϊσϊ σοῖς | πημᾶσϊ σῦγ- 
. κἀμνοῦσϊ Svijrot. | 


Vss. 423-427 (Leipsic ed. 415-419). 


, 


STROPHE é. 


. Κολχὶδ | ὃς τὲ || γᾶς Ev | otxot | 

. πᾶρθὲἕν | οἵ μᾶχ || ἃς ἃ | tTp&oTor | 
. kai Σκῦθ | ἧς Gp || Ade | οἵ γᾶς | 
. ἐσχᾶτον ror,| ὅν audit Mai- 

. aTly ἔχοῦσ | T λιμνᾶν. 


nr SA, 
ee 


1. Choriambic dimeter 
M 
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Ἰ. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 
2 The same measure. 
3% The same measure. 
ἃ. Anuspasic dimeter. 
ἃ. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 
35. 428-433 (Leipsic ed. 420-424). 
Antistrorue é, 


corresponding line for line with Strorae é. 


1. “Apaée | ἃς τ΄ ἀρ | cidy | ἀνθῦς, | 
2. fyi | apiurvr ἵ δ᾽ of τὸλ | ᾿σμᾶ | 
ὃ. Katade | of πέλ | ἃς ven | ὄνται, | 
4. daldg orpar | ὃς, δξύπρῶρ 

Ὁ. Nol Δδρὲμῶν | ἔν αξχμαῖς. 


Ves. 433-444 (Leipsic ed. 425-435). 
Antispastic System. 


. ὄντ᾽ ἀκὰμ | Gvréds | τοῖς 

. Tirdvd λὺμαὶϊς | εἰσί δῦμᾶν ϑεέῶν, 

. ΧΑτλᾶνθ᾽, ὅς αἱ | ἕν ὕπέρδφον 

σθένος κράταϊὸν | 

οὐρᾶνϊ | ὃν τέ dA | ὃν 

. νῶτοϊσῖν ὑπ | βᾶστᾶζεϊ. 

Big δὲ πὸντ |ἴὸς κλυδῶν | ξὺμ- 

. πιπτῶν, στέἕνεϊ | βύθδς, KEAGIY | ὃς δ᾽ 
10. ἀϊδός ὕπδ | βρἔμεϊ μῦχος | γᾶς, 

11. πᾶγαϊξ 9 Gyvopp | ὑτῶν πόταμῶν | στἔν- 
12. οὐσϊν | ἄλγός | οἴκτρῦν. | 


ὦ 9:6 9 ὁ "- 


Ὁ mst 


. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic dimeter. 


m Co 8 =m 


. Movdr δῆ πρῦσθ | Ev ἀλλὸν Ev | πόνοϊσϊν δὰμ- 


Re ΡΥ 


φιυϑ 


ana a» ὧδ sO = 


© 
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. Dochmiac monometer. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

. Antispastic dimeter catalectic. 

. Antispastic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


Vss. 535-546 (Leipsic ed. 527-535). 
STROPHE ς΄. 


. Μηδὰμ’ 6 | πᾶντᾶἄ νὲμ | ὧν 

. ϑεῖτ᾽ Eu |  γνῶ- || 

. μᾷ κρᾶτδς | dvrind | Adv Ζεὺς, 
. μῆδ᾽ &  λιννῦ- | 

. σαϊμῖ ϑὲ | οὖς Got | αἷς ϑοῖν- 

. αἷς πὄτϊ | vicodpée | νᾶ 

. Booger | οἷς, mip’ ἢ 

. Ὠκξᾶν | οἵό πᾶτρ | ὃς 

. ἅσθεστον πῦρὄν, 


μῆδ᾽ ἄλϊτ | οἴμζ Avy | οἷς" 


. GAAG | pot τὔδ᾽ |] ἐμμὲν | οἵ, καὶ ἢ 
. μῆπὄτ᾽ | ἕκτᾶκ ἢ εἴῆ. 


. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Trochaic monometer. 
. Dactylic trimeter. 


Trochaic monometer. 


. Dactylic trimeter. 
. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


Trochaic monometer. 
Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


. Dochmiac monometer. 
. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
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11. Trochaic dimeter. 
13. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


Vss. 547-558 (Leipsic ed. 536-548.) 
ANTISTROPHE ς΄, 
corresponding line for line with Srropne ς΄. 
. Ηδῦ ri | ϑᾶρσᾶλξ | αἷς 
. τὸν μᾶκρ | ὃν τεῖν- | 
. εἰν Bidv | EArioi, | φᾶναϊς 
ϑυμὸν | GAdaiv- || 
. οὐσᾶν Ev | εὐφρδσῦν | αἷς" φρῖσσ- 
ὦ δὲ σὲ | dépKopev | ἢ 
. μῦρϊ | οἷς μᾶχθ- || 
. οἷς διὰ | κναϊὄμεν | ὄν. 
* * * * * #1 


SOD “ ᾧ οἱ md 0D = 


ro 


. Ζῆνᾶ yap | ob rpope | ὧν, 
. ἔν ζόϊ | ἃ γνῶμ | 086 | εἴ ϑνᾶτ- || 
. οὖς dy | ἄν, Πρὸμ καὶ ἤθεῦ. | 


aa | 
oo = 


Vss. 559-567 (Leipsic ed. 546-553). 
STROPHE ¢.- 


1. dép’ ὅπῶς | dydpic ἢ xapic ὦ | φίλος εἴπ- | 
2. & ποῦ | tic ἄλκ ᾿ ἃ 

3. τῖς Epa | μἔρϊῶν | 

4. apg | tc οὔδ᾽ || ἔδξρχθ | ἧς 

5. ὄὅλζγδ | δρᾶνϊῆν ἢ 

6. ἄκϊ | κῦν fo || Gveip | ὅν ᾧ ἢ τὸ φῶτ [ὧν 
7. dAdév|* * ©] γὙὲέννδς ἔμ | πέπδδισμ- ἢ * 
8. Evdv od | πότξἕ τᾶν || Aide dpu | ὄνϊᾶν | 

9. ϑνατῶν | πᾶρξξ || ta | of Bova | αἴ. 


1. A line is wanting here to answer to the corresponding one in the 
strophe 

2, A trisyllabic word is wanting in this line. Blomfield suggests 
μερόπων ; i Burney ἀλαῶς, changing at the same time the preceding 
ἁλαὸν into 


omar Qa ἃ. ὦ NH = 


OMI TO ὦ. ὦ NH = 
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. Anapestic dimeter. 

. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
. Anapestic monometer. 

. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Anapestic monometer. 

. Iambic trimeter catalectic. 

. Anapestic dimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


Ves. 568-576 (Leipsic ed. 554-561). 
ANTISTROPHE ¢”, 
corresponding line for line with Stropue ζ΄. 


. Ἐμᾶθον | rade, σᾶς || πρόσϊδοῦς᾽ [ὅλδᾶς ἢ 

. Toya, | ἹΠρὄμῆ || Oed- 

. τὸ Oldud | ἴδον || 

. δὲ pot | μέλος || πρόσξπτ | ἃ 

. 760’, ἕκεῖν | ὅ θ᾽ ὅ, τ᾽ ἄμ- || 

. pt λοῦτρ | & καὶ || λέχος | ody ὃ || μἕναϊζ | ody 
. bora | τὶ γαμῶν, || ὅτε τᾶν | Gudra- || 

. tpldv ξὸν | οἷς ἃ || yayé Ἢ | σϊδνᾶν ἢ 

. πιθῶν | δάμᾶρτ || & κοῖν | ὅλξκτρ || ὄν. 


Vss. 577-581 (Leipsic ed. 562-566) 
Anapastic Measure. 


. Tig γῆ, | tt yévoc, ἢ τίνα φῶ | λεῦσσεϊν || 

. TOVDE YaA | ἱνοῖς ἢ Ev πέτρϊν | ototy ἢ 

. χεϊμᾶξζ | ὄμξνδν ; || rivdc ἃ | πλὰκϊᾶς || 

. ποῖν αἷς | ὅλξκεϊ ; || σημῆν | ὅν, ὅπῆ | 

. γῆς ἢ | μὄγξρᾶ || πέπλανῆ | pat. (Paremiac.) 
M 2 
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26. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
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Vas. 582-607 (Leipsic ed. 567-588). 


AnTisPpasTic System. 


. “A a, ba ba: 

. Xpiet tic αὖ μὲ | τἀλαϊνᾶν οἱστρὸς, 

, εἰδῶλδν “Apy | 0d γῆγξνοῦς, | aed’ ὦ δᾶ,  φύδοῦμαϊ 
. τὸν μῦρϊῶπ | ὅν εἰσδρῶς | ἃ βοῦτᾶν. 

. 6 δὲ πορεῦδἕταϊ | δδλϊδν ὄμμ᾽ ἔχῶν, 

. ὅν οὐδὲ Kar | θᾶνδντᾶ yal | a κεῦθεϊ. 


GAAG μὲ τᾶν | τἄλαϊνᾶν 


. ἐξ Evépdy πὲρῶν | κῦὔνηγξτεϊῖ, 

. πλᾶνᾶ TE νῆστ | ἵν ἄνἄ τᾶν Tapa | Alay ψάμμον, 
. Und δὲ κηρδπλᾶστ | ὅς ὅτοδεϊ δόναξ 

. ἄχξἕτᾶς | 


orVvodoray vouov. | 


we ᾧ κα» 


. Wid, | ποῖ ποῖ, πῶ πῶ, 
. πῶ πῶ πῆ μ᾽ ἄγ | ovoty τῆλξ | πλᾶγκτοϊ πλᾶνοϊ. 


τί πότξ μ᾽, ὦ | Κρδνϊξ rat, 


. τί πότξ ταῖσδ’ ἕν | ἐζευξᾶς εὐρῶν 


ἁμᾶρτοῦσᾶν | ἔν πῆμδναϊσϊν 


. δ ξ. 
. οἰστρῆλατῶ δὲ | δεϊμᾶτϊ δεϊλαϊᾶν 
. πὰρᾶκοπον GE ; | τεϊρεῖς πῦρί φλξξν, 


ἢ χθονὶ κἄλυψόν, | ἢ πδντϊοϊῖσῖν 


. δακεσϊ δὸς Bop | ἄν, μῆδὲ pot 
. φθόνῆσῇς εὖγ | μᾶτῶν ἄναξ. 
. δὴν μὲ πόλῦ | πλᾶγκτοϊ πλᾶναϊξ 


yéyvuvana | oly, οὐδ᾽ ἔχῶ 
μᾶθεϊν ὅπῆ πῆ | μόνᾶς GAVEG. 


Extra metrum. 

Dochmiac dimeter. 

Antispastic tetrameter catalectic. 
Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 


5. 


Ὁ WA mm OD = 
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Dochmiac dimeter. 


. Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 
. Choriambic dimeter catalectic 


Dochmiac and antispastic. 


. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Cretic monometer. 

. Antispastic monometer. 
. Antispastic dimeter. 

. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Cretic dimeter. 

. Antispastic and dochmiac 
. The same measure. 

. Extra metrum. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. Antispastic dimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 


Vss. 613-629 (Leipsic ed. 594-609) 
ANTisPastTic SysTEM. 


. Πόθἕν ἔμοῦ ov πᾶ | TPdG ὄνομ arrvet¢ 
. εἴπὲ pot | . 
. τᾷ μὄγξερᾷ, tic ὧν, | tic dpa μ᾽, ὦ TEAC, 


τᾶν τἄλαϊζ | πῶρδν ὧδ᾽ 
Ervpa πρδσθδρεϊς | 


. ϑέδσσῦτον | JE νόσόν ὥνδμᾶσᾶς 
. ἃ papaty | εἰ μὲ xpi | ovod Kév- 


ese whi ῷῳ = ww 


.δξ. 
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. OKipripatay δὲ | vijorioty aixiaic 

. λάδρδσσῦτος FA | θὸν Exixdrol | σῖν μηδἔσῖϊν | dapeiod 
. dvadatpovay | δὲ Tivéc, οἵ, E E, ot’ 

. ἔγῶ μῦγοῦ | σῖν GAAd pot 

. τρῶς TEKUTpSY, | ὅ τὶ μ' ἔπᾶμμξνεϊ 

. παθεῖν τὶ μὴ xpi | τὶ φἃρμακον 

. voood, δεῖξόν, εἴ | πὲρ οἱσθᾶ ϑρδεῖ, 


Pace τᾷ | δυσπλᾶνῷ | παρθένῷ. 


. Dochmiac dimeter. 
. Cretic monometer. 
. Dochmiac dimeter. 
. Cretic dimeter. 


Dochmiac monometer. 


. Antispastic and dochmiac. 

. Cretic trimeter. 

. Dochmiac monometer. 

. Extra metrum. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic tetrameter catalectic. 
. Antispastic and dochmiac. 


Antispastic dimeter. 


. Dochmiac dimeter. 

- Dochmiac and antispastic. 
. The same measure. 

. Cretic trimeter. — 


Vas. 706-718 (Leipsic ed. 688-694). 
ANTISPASTIC SygsTEM. 


1. Ἔα ἔα. 

2. ἄπἔχξ φεῦ" | 

3. οὔπὄτ᾽ ord?’ | ηὔ- 
4. χοῦν ZEvoic pA | εἴ- 
5. σθαϊ λὄγοὺῦς | 


ΟὉ Σ ὦ ak ON = 
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. ἔς ἄκδ | ἂν ἔμ | av 

. οὐδ᾽ ὧδὲ δὺσ  θξατᾶ, καὶ | δύσοϊστἄ ͵ 
. πηματᾶ, λυμᾶτᾶ | 

. δεῖμᾶτ᾽ ἄμφ- | 

. ἥκεϊ κεντρῶ Wo | χεῖν ψυχᾶν Euayv 

. Τῷ i, | 

. μοϊρᾶ, | μοϊρᾶ, πέφρϊκ᾽ | eic- 

. Ἰδοῦσᾶ πρὰξ | iv "Ἰοῦς. 


. Extra metrum. 
. Cretic measure. 


Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
The same measure. 


. Cretic monometer. 

. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

. Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 

. Antispastic monometer. 

. Cretic monometer. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic monometer. 

. Pherecratic, commencing with trochee. 


Antispastic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 898-908 (Leipsic ed. 876-885). 


Anapzstic MEASURE. 


. “EAEAed, | EAEAED, | 
. ὑπ pw’ ad | OPaKEAde ᾿ καὶ φρἕνδ | πλῆγεϊς ἢ 
. μᾶνϊαξ | ϑᾶλποῦσ᾽, || οἱστροῦ | δ᾽ ἄρδῖς | 


xptet | μ᾽ ἄπῦρδς. | 
kpadia | δέ φδδῷ || φρἕνᾶ λᾶκτ | tel. [} 


. τρὄχδδῖν | εἴταϊ || 0” δμμᾶθ᾽ E | λιγδῆν, | 
. EEG | δὲ dpdpod || PEpduai, | λῦσσῆς || 
. πνεῦμᾶτϊ | μᾶργῷ, || γλῶσσῆς | ἄκρᾶτῆς" |l 
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. ϑόλξροϊ | δέ Adyor ἢ παϊοῦς | εἰκῆ ἢ 
. στῦγνῆς | πρὸς κῦ || μᾶσϊν ar | ἧς. (Parcemiac.) 


Vas. 909-918 (Leipsic ed. 886-892). 
STROPHE 7. 


. Ἢ adie, | ἢ σδφς | ἣν, ὃς 

. πρῶτος | ἕν γνῶμ- | 

. @ T60’ E | baordoé | καὶ γλῶσσ- 
. ᾧ OLE | μυθόλγ | ἢσξν, 

. ὥς τ | κῆδεῦσ- || 


al κἄθ᾽ & | αὑτὸν ἂρ | Ἰστεῦ- 
εἴ μᾶκρ | @ καὶ ἢ pire | τῶν πλοῦτ- [ 


. τῷ Ota | θρυπτὸμεν, | ὧν, 


pire | τῶν yér- || 


. νᾷ péya | Advipev | dv 
. ὄντᾶ | χερνῆ || τᾶν E | pdored || oak 


. Dactylic trimeter. 

. Trochaic monometer. 
. Dactylic trimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. Trochaic monometer. 
. Dactylic trimeter. 

. Trochaic dimeter. 


Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


. Trochaic monometer. 
- Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic 
. Trochaic dimeter hypercatalectic 


On ὦ Ww = 
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Vss. 919-929 (Leipsic ed. 893-899). 
ANTISTROPHE 1), 
corresponding line for line with StroPHe 4. 


1, Μῆπὅτὲ | μῆπὄτὲ | μ᾽ ὦ μοῖ- 

2. pai * | * ἢ Ι 1 

3. ἢ AéyE | ὧν Aloe | edva-* 

4. reipady id | οἶσθ πἕλ | οὐσᾶν" 

5. μηδὲ | πλᾶθεϊ- || 

6. ἣν yapue | τᾷ rivt | τῶν EF 

7. οὐρᾶν | οὔ" rap6 || ὦ γὰρ | adorép- ἢ 
8. yavopa | πᾶρθξἕνϊ | av 

9. elodp | dc’ ἴσ- ἢ 

10. οὖς péya | δᾶπτομξ | vav. 

11. dvorAd | νοῖς “Ho || ἃς aA | Grei || ἄς" 


Vss. 930-938 (Leipsic ed. 900-905). 


Epope. 


wv 


. “Epot 0” oti μὲν | ὅμᾶλδς 6 γἄωδς 
. ἄφῦδθδός, οὗ | 

. δεδτα" | μηδὲ || κρεϊσσὄν- | 

. ὧν ϑὲ | ὧν ἕρ || ὥς 

. ἄφυκτὄν Oup | & πρδσδερκοῖτὅ p’. 


ww lw HO w Aw 


id - 


. πορϊμς" οὔδ᾽ ἔχῶ | Tic ἂν γξνοϊμᾶν'" 
. τᾶν Aloe γὰρ | οὔχ᾽ dpa 


. μῆτϊν ora | φύγοϊμ᾽ ἄν. 


1. Antispastic dimeter. 
2. 
3 


Cretic monometer. 
Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


1. Four syllables wanting: ~ — — | — 
2. A syllable wanting. 
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Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 


. Antispastic and dochmiac. 
. The same measures. 
. Dochmiac dimeter. 


Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


ER 
Vss. 1075-1128 (Leipsic ed. 1039-1092). 
Anapzxstic MEAsuRrE. | 


. Eiddri | rot pot || τἄσδ᾽ ayy | ἕλϊᾶς | 

. ὅδ᾽ ἔθῶ | vier, || πᾶσχεῖν | δὲ κακῶς || 

. ἐχθρὸν ὕπ᾽ ἐχθρῶν, ἢ οὐδὲν ἃ | εἴκᾶς. |] 

. πρὸς ταῦτ᾽, | ἔπ’ ἔμοϊ | ῥίπτεσθ | ὦ μὲν || 

. πῦρδς Gud | Tic | βδστρῦχος, | αἰθῇρ δ᾽ ἢ 

. ἔρξθιζ | ἐσθῶ || βρδντῇ, | σφάκελῷ τ᾽ ἢ 

. ἄγριῶν | dvéudr: || χθόνα δ᾽ Ex | πύθμξνῶν ἢ 
. αὑταῖς | ῥῖζαϊς || rvevud κρὰδ | aivoi, ἢ 

. Kupa δὲ | πδντοῦ || τρᾶχεϊ | ρὄθϊῷ | 

. ξυγχῶσ | elev: || τῶν τ᾽ od | ρᾶνϊῶν |] 

. Gorpav | δϊδδοῦς, ἢ Ec TE KEA | αἵνὸν || 

. Taprapsy | apdiy || pixpet | ἕ δὲμᾶς | 

. τοὐμόν, ἃ | νᾶἄγκῆς || orEppaic | divaic ἢ 

. πᾶντῶς | ἔμξ γ᾽ οὔ | ϑἄνατῶσ | εἴ. (Pareemiac.) 
. Toiddé | μεντοϊ || τῶν ppévd | πλῆκτῶν [} 

. βοῦλεῦμ | ἅτ᾽ Exh || τ’ ἐστῖν ax | ovaai. ἢ 

. τί γὰρ EAA | εἴπεῖ || pH rapa | παϊεῖν ; ἢ 

. εἰ μῆδ᾽ | ἄτύχῶν || τί yaAa | μᾶνϊῶν ; ἢ 

. ἅλλ᾽ οὖν | ὑμεῖς || γ᾽ αἱ πῆμ | ὄσῦναϊς || 

. ξυγκᾶμν | οὔσαϊ || ταῖς τοῦδ | ἕ, τὄπῶν || 

. pera ποῖ | χῶρεϊτ᾽ || Ex τῶνδ | E ϑδῶς" ἢ 

, μῆ φρενᾶς | ὑμῶν | HALO | ὥσῇ ἢ 

. βροντῆς | μῦκῆμ᾽ || ἄτερᾶμν | Gv. (Paroemiac.) 


“AAAG Ti | φῶνεϊ || Kal rapa | μϑθοῦ μ᾽ ἢ 
6 τί Kal | πεϊσεῖς" || ov yap | δῆ ποῦ || 


26 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
δ]. 


δ2. 
53. 
54. 
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TOUTS yE  τλῆτον || πὰρἔσῦ | pac Ende ἢ 

πῶς μὲ KEA | evelc || κἀκότῆτ᾽ | ὥσκεῖν ἢ} 

μετᾶ τοῦδ᾽ | 6 τὶ χρῆ || πᾶσχεϊῖν | EOEAG ἢ 

τοῦς yap | πρδδὅτὰς || pioety | ἔμάθδν" || 

κοῦκ ἔστ | t νῦσδς, || 

τῆσδ᾽ ἣν | tiv’ ἄπεπτ || vod μᾶλλ, | ὄν. (Parwmiac.) 

᾿Αλλ’ οὖν | μεμνῆσθ᾽, || ayo | πρδλἔγῶο || 

μῆδὲ πρός | Grae | ϑηρᾶ | θεῖσαϊ ἢ 

μεμψῆσθ᾽ | ἕ τύχῆν, || unde πὄτ᾽ | εἴπῆθ᾽ | 

ὥς Ζεὺς | ὑμᾶς ἢ εἰς ἄπρὄ | δπτὸν || 

πῆμ᾽ εἰσ | ἔθᾶλξν" || μῆ δῆτ᾽, | αὑταὶ δ᾽ | 

ὑμᾶς | αὑτᾶς" || eidvi | at yap, || 

κοῦκ ξξ | aidvijc, || οὐδὲ λᾶθρ | aide, | 

εἷς anép | ἄντον || δικτῦδν | arc ἢ 

ἔμπλέχθ | ἥσξεσθ᾽ ἢ ὕπ᾽ ἄνοϊ | ἃς. (Paremiac.) 

Kai μῆν | épy@ | κοῦκ eri | μυθῷ | 

χθῶν cEodA | edrat | 

Bpixia | δ᾽ fixe | wdpapd | xara || 

βρδντῆς, | ἕλϊκες || δ᾽ ἐκλᾶμπ | οὔσϊ | 

στἕρδπῆς, | ζἄπῦροϊ, || στρομδοϊ | δὲ xdviv ἢ 

εἴλῖσσ | ovot || σκϊρτᾷ | δ᾽ ἀνεἕμῶν | 

πνεῦυμᾶτᾶ | πᾶντῶν, | εἷς GAA | FAG | 

ordoiv av | τἱπνοῦν || ἄπῦδεϊκ | vipeva: ἢ 

ξυντἔτα | paxrat || δ᾽ αἰθὴρ | πδντῷ. | 

toad’ | En’ ἔμοϊ || ρῖπῆ | Δίδθὲν ἢ 

τεὐχοῦσ | ἃ Pdbéy || στεῖχεϊ | φἄνερῶς || 

ὦ μῆ | τρς ἔμῆς || σξὀᾶς, ὦ | ravTwr || 

αἰθῆρ | κοϊνδν || φὰδς εἴλ | Ἰσσῶν, ἢ 

Eadpac | μ᾽ ὥς Ex || dina πᾶσχ |. (Ῥαταωιμηΐδο.) 
N 
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AJAX FLAGELLIFER. 


με ped 
— SO ὦ «5 ὦ om OD "-ὶ 


adil »ὦ μὦ alll anil anil -axtillan 
Oman ὦ Οἱ "ὦ WW 


worse as 
wo = © 


Vss. 134-171. 


Anapzstic MEASURE. 


. Τελαμῶν | t& trai, || τῆς dud | Ἰρῦτοῦ ἢ 

. Ladddpty | ὅς ἔχῶν || βάθρον ayy | TaAod, Il 

. σέ μὲν εὖ | πρᾶσσδντ᾽ || Exiyaip | 6. (Parcmiac.) 
. Σὲ δ᾽ Gray | πλῆγῆ \| Als ἢ | ζαμξνῆς [I 

. λὄγδς Ex | Advady || KaxdOpovc | Exi6q, || 

. μἔγᾶν ὄκν | ὅν ἔχῶ, || καὶ πέφδό | jai, |l 


πτῆνῆς | ὥς ὄμμ ἢ ἃ πέλεϊ | Gc. (Paremiac.) 


. Ὡς καὶ | τῆς νῦν || φθιμξνῆς | νυκτὸς |l 
. μἔγᾶλοϊ | ϑορῦθοϊ || κἄτἔχοῦσ᾽ | ἡμᾶς ἢ 
. Ent dio | κλεϊᾷ, || σέ τὸν inn | ὅμᾶνῆ | 


ww le ο"Ὁ» 


. λεϊμῶν᾽ | Exibavr’, || GAéoat | Δᾶναἀῶν || 

. Bora καὶ | λεϊᾶν, || 

. ἥπερ | ddptAgr || τὸς ἔτ᾽ ἣν | λοϊπῆ, fl 

. κτεῖϊνδντ᾽ | αἰθῶν || ἵἴ σϊδῆρ |G. (Parcmiac.) 
. Τοϊοῦσδ | E λὄγοῦς || ψίθύροῦς | πλᾶσσῶν || 

. εἴς Gr | & hépel || πᾶσϊν “Od | ὕσσεὺῦς | 

. Kal σφδδρᾶ | πεἴθεϊ' ἢ nEpi yap | σοῦ νῦν || 

. εὑὐπεῖστ | & Aéyel, || καὶ rac | 6 κλῦῶν ἢ 

. τοῦ λξξ | ἄντὸς || χαϊρεῖ | paAAGr | 

. τοῖς σοῖς | ἄχἔσιν || καθυθριζ | ὧν. (Parcemiac.) 
. Τῶν yap | μέγᾶλῶν || ψυχῶν | 1εῖς II 

. οὔκ ἄν ἄμ | ἄρτοϊ' || nara δ᾽ av | ric Euod | 
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29. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


ja 


e980 = 


SOMDVWAAP WW = 


τοϊαῦτ | & λδγῶν, || ovK av | πεϊθοϊ" ἢ 

πρὸς yap | τὸν ἔχδνθ᾽ || ὃ φθδνδς | Eprret: | 
καῖτοϊ | oputkpot || uéyaAdy | χῶρϊς | 
σφᾶλξρδν | πῦργοῦ || pwd EA | vrai: ἢ 
μέτα yap | μέγαλῶν | Balde & | pior’ av, ἢ 
καὶ μέγᾶς | ὄρθοῖθ᾽ || vd pixp | Gr&padv- || 
ἄλλ᾽ οὐ | δύνᾶτον || τοῦς avd | Grove ἢ 
τοὐτῶν | γνῶμᾶς || πρδὄδιδᾶσις | civ. (Parcemiac.) 
Ὑπό tot | οὑτῶν || ἀνδρῶν | Iopvbez || 

χ᾽ ἡμεῖς | οὐδὲν || σθένδμεν || πρὸς ταῦτ᾽ [} 
ἀπᾶλξξ | ἄσθαϊ | σοῦ χῶρ | ic avaé. || 

GAA’ GréE | yap δὴ || τό σόν ὄμμ᾽ | drrédpay, | - 
πᾶταγοῦσ | ἵν, até || πτηνῶν | ἄγξλαϊ" ἢ 
μἔγᾶν αἵ | γύπϊον δ᾽ ἢ ὑπόδεϊσ | ἄντὲς | 

tay’ ἄν & | αἰφνῆς, || et ov φᾶν | eine | 

σϊγῇ | πτῆξεϊ || dv ἄφῶν | of. (Parcmiac.) 


Vss. 172-181 (Leipsic ed. 172-182). 


STROPHE 4d. 


. “H ρᾶ σὲ | Ταῦρὅπο | Aa Ato | “Aprépic, 
. @ μἔγᾶλ | ἃ φᾶἄτϊς | ὦ 
. patép αἰσχῦν | ἃς ἕμᾶς 


Sp | μᾶσξ πᾶνδᾶ | μοὺς ἐπὶ | βοῦς aye | λαϊᾶς 
q | ποῦ τίνος vi | κᾶς ἄκᾶρπῶ | τὸν yapiv 


. ἢ pa Kad | τῶν Eva | ρῶν 


ψευσθ | elod δῶροϊς | εἴτ᾽ EAA | φηθδλζ | αἷς 


. ἢ  χαλκδθῶρᾶξ | ef tiv Ev | ϑᾶλζ | ὃς 
. μομφ | ἂν ἔχῶν ξῦν | od δῦρος | Evvdyt | οἷς 
. paxdvaic & | τίσᾶτὄ | Awbar. 


. Dactylic tetrameter. 
. Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 
. Epitritic and cretic monometers 
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4. 
ὅ. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


10. 


SO WD “τῷ οἱ Ὁ 69 20 »» 
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Iambelegus hypercatalectic." 

Epitritic dimeter with anacrusis, and cretic. 
Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 

Iambelegus. 

The same measure. 


. The same measure. 


Epitritic monometer and Adonic.* 


Vss. 182-191 (Leipsic ed. 183-193). 
ANTISTROPHE 4. 


. Οὗ πῦτξ | yap φρξἕνδ | θὲν γ᾽ En’ a | plorépa, 


παῖ TEAG | μῶνδς & | ἃς 

τῦσσῦν, Ev ποῖμν | αἷς TiTvaY 

4 | xot yap ἂν Set | ἃ vood¢ | GAA’ ἅπᾶρ | Huot 
καὶ | Ζεὺς κἄκᾶἂν καὶ | Φοϊθός “Apyet | Sv φᾶτῖν 


. εἴ δ᾽ ὑπό | BGAAGpPE | vot 


κλέπτ | ovot μῦϑθοὺῦς | οἵ p&ya | Aol βᾶσϊλ | ἧς 
ἢ | τᾶς ἀσῶτοῦ | Liovdi | dav γξἕνξ | ἄς, 


. μὴ, | μῆ μ᾽, ἄναξ, ἔθ᾽, | GO’ EPAA | οἷς KAtot | aig 


ὄμμ᾽ ἔχῶν, κἂκ | ἂν dativ dpi. 


Vss. 192-198 (Leipsic ed. 194-200). 
ΕΡΟΡΕ. 


. "AAA dvd | ξξ Edpav | ὧν | ὅποῦ | μᾶκραϊξ || dvi 
. στῆρϊξ | et πὅτξ | τᾷδ᾽ | ἄγῶν | iG || σχόλῇ 

. Grav | ovpaviay | φλἔγῶν. 

. ἐχθρ | ὧν δ᾽ ὕβρϊς ὧδ᾽ | a | rapbyra 

5. 


δρμᾶταϊ ἕν | evdvép | οἷς βᾶσσ | αἷς 


1, The iambelegus is ranked under concrete numbers, and consists of 


a second epitritic monometer with an anacrusis, and a dactylic dimeter 


hypercatalectic. Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 425, seq., Glasg. ed. 


2. The last syllable of the epitrite is doubtful, or, in other words, ad- 
mits a short for a long, but only when it is followed either by other 
numbers, as dactylic.or cretic, or by another member formed of epitrites, 


Compare the ninth verse of the antistrophe that follows, 
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. πᾶντῶν κἄγχᾶἄζοντ | ὧν γλῶσσαϊς 


. Baptadynr’: Euot | δ᾽ ἄχδς ἐστᾶἄκξν. 


«ΖΦ ὦ) 


. Dactylic dimeter hyperc. and Iambic dim. brach. 
. The same measures. 

. Glyconic. 

. Glyconic catalectic, with mojussus following.' 

. Epitritic monometer and dactylic dim. hypere. 

. Dochmiac dimeter catalectic.* 

. Dochmiac and antispast. 


VO oO mm ὧδ SH μ᾿ 


——a— 


Vss. 199-218 (Leipsic ed. 201-220). 
Anapzstic MEasure. 


| Nabe ἄρ | ὥγοῖ I τῆς ΑἹ | ἄντῇς, ἢ 
. γενξᾶς | χθονϊῶν || dn’ ~“EpéyO | εἴδᾶν, ἢ 

. ἔχομεν | ordvayac ἢ οἵ κῆδ | ὄμξνοϊ [! 

. τοῦ Τἔλα | μῶνδς  τῆλδθὲξν | οἴκοῦ. || 

νῦν γᾶρ ὅ | δεῖνδς, ἢ μέγᾶς, ὦ | μὄκρᾶτῆς ἢ 

. Aide | ϑδλξρῷ ἢ 

. κεῖταϊ | χεϊμῶν  ἵἴ νδὅσῆ | σᾶς. (Parcemiac.) 

Ti δ᾽ EvHAA | ἄκταϊ || τῆς ἃ | μὲρϊᾶς | 

. νῦξ ἣδ | E βᾶρδς; ἢ | 

10. παῖ τοῦ | Φρύγϊοῦ || ob TéAcd | τἄντδς, || 

11. A’y’, ἔπεϊ | σέ λἔχδς || δοῦρϊζἄλ | ὥτον || 

12. στερξᾶς | ἄνἔχεϊ || Yovpid¢ | Aids: | 

13. ὥστ᾽ οὔκ | ἄν aidp || ἴς ὕπεϊπ | οἷς. (Paremiac.) | 
14. πῶς δῆτ | ἃ λἔγῶ || Adydv dpp | τον; || 
15. ϑανᾶτῷ | yap ἵσὸν || πάθος Ex | πεῦσεϊ. | 

16. μᾶνϊᾷ | yap ἅλοῦς || Huey ὅ | κλεϊνος | 

17. voxrépic | ΑἸᾶς || ἀπέλῶ | 6767. |l 

18. toiavr’ | ἄν ἴδοῖς || σκῆνῆς | ἔνδον | 


ΡΟΣ Ο ΝΣ 


1. “ Catalectico (Glyconeo) interdum ‘molossus adjicitur.” (Herm. 
Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 361, ed. Glasg.) 
2. Compere isch. Pers. 978, ἢ Kai τὸν Περσῶν ; and 678, πᾶσᾷ γᾷ 
σᾷ (Burn. Tent. Ὁ. xxiii., n. mS] p» XVv., ἢ. xiii.) 
2 
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19. xeipdda | tera | σφᾶγϊ᾽ αἷμ | δδᾶρῆ. ἢ 
20, κεῖνοϊ | χρῆστῆρ 1 Ἰᾶ τ᾽ ἄνδρ | ὅς. (Paroomiac.) 


‘Ves. 219-227 (Leipsic ed. 221-282). 
Srropus β΄. 

1. Olay | ἔδῆ | Awad | ἀνδρός ἢ 
Be αἰθδπος | ἀγγξλϊ | ἂν 
8. dra | τόν, οὔδ | E Heder | av, 
4. τῶν μέγᾶλ | Gv Adva | ὧν ὕπο | κλῆζομεν | ἂν, 
δ. τᾶν ὅ μέγᾶς | μῦθός ἄξξ | εἴ. 
6. οἴμοῖ, | φὄδοῦμ || αἱ τό πρόσξρπ | Ov πέριφᾶντ | ὅς 

aviip 
7. Sdveir | al, πᾶράπλῆκτ | ὦ χἔρϊ οὔγ ἢ κἄτᾶκτᾶς 
8. κἔλαϊν | οἷς ξιφἔσ | tv Bora, | wat! 
9, Borijp | ἄς inn | ὄνῶ | μοῦς. “᾿ 
. Iambic and trochaic monometers. ἢ 3 " 
. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Tambic dimeter catalectic. 
Dactylic pentameter catalectic. 
Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Tambic monometer and choriambic trimeter cat.” 
Choriambic trimeter cat., preceded by an iambus. 


,, Dactylic dimeter hyperc., preceded by an iambus. 
Tambic dimeter catalectic. 


POISE 9089 τὸ 


Vas. 228-239 (Leipsic ed. 233-244). 
Anapzstic Measure. 
1. Ὦ pot | κεῖθεν, | κεῖθεν ἄρ | ἥμῖν ἢ 
2. δεσμῶτ | ἵν ayo I apse | ποϊμνᾶν: 
1. This and the suc line may be united into one logaadic, 


consisting of a base, two dact and four 
2 Compare, the ΕΣ of Heroant on the choriambic catalexis, 


—— 
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8. ὧν τῆν | μὲν ἔσῶ ἢ σφᾶζ' Ent | γαϊᾶς, ἢ 

4. τὰ δὲ πλεῦρ | ὅκῦπῶν | dix’ ἄνξρρ | ἤγνῦ ἢ 
δ. 606 δ᾽ ἄργ | inddac ἢ κρτοῦς | ἄνεξλῶν ἢ 

8. τοῦ μὲν | κἐφἄλῆν | καὶ γλῶσσ | ἄν ἄκρᾶν ἢ 
7. pinret | ϑὲρϊσᾶς ἢ τὸν δ' δρθ | dv ava ἢ 

8. κιόνϊ | δῆσᾶς ἢ 

9. μἔγᾶν inn | ὅδετῆν | ρυτῆρ | ἅ λᾶδῶν ἢ 

10. παζεῖ | λίγύρᾷ Il μᾶστίγ | ἵ διπλῆ ἢ 
11. κἄκᾶ δὲνν | ἄζῶν | ρῆμᾶθ᾽ ἃ | δαϊμῶν ἢ 
13. κούδεϊς | ἀνδρῶν ἢ ἔδιδᾶξ || ἕν. (Parcemiac.) 

— 
Ves. 240-248-(Leipsic ed. 245-256). 
- , ANTISTROPHE β΄. 


at 
᾿ ᾶ pad eae | ἃ κῦ- Τ' 

με. [trae | dpe αἱ, ᾿ 

4. ἢ ϑδδν  εἰρέσι | ἃς ζῦγον | ἔζομξ | νὸν 

5. ποντῦπῦρῷ | vat μέθεῖϊν | at. 

6. τοϊᾶς | Epéoo'| οὐσῖν ἄπεϊλ.] ἃς δικρᾶτεϊς | “Arpetdat 
7. κἄθ' ἥμ | Gv πεφδδῆμ | al λιθδλεῦστ | ὅν ἀρῆ 

8. ξύνᾶλγ | el pera | τοῦδὲ rim | εἷς, 

9. Tey alo’ | ἅπλᾶ ἢ τς τσχ | εἶ. 


᾿ 
“ 


— 
‘Ves. 325, 328, 331 (Leipsic ed. 388, 336, 839). 
Annisrastics. 


856. τῶ pot pot. | 
328, τῶ pot pot. | 
881. τῶ nal mal. | 


325. Antispastic monometer. 
328. The same measure. 
831. The same measure. 


Hermann’s arrangement. Compare, however, the remarks of 
Wandet od loc, ᾿ 
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Vss. 340-344 (Leipsic ed. 348-353). 


? 


STROPHE γ΄. 
ta | 


. pidot vadvbarat, | pivot ἔμῶν φϊλῶν, 
. pOvot τ᾽ Eupevort | Eo ὀρθῷ νομῷ, 
. Ἰδὲσθ | E μ᾽ οἵ || Gv dpr | ἵ κῦμ || d Hoty | tac |] ὕπο 


| ζάλῆς Il 


. Gugidpousy κὔκλεϊτ | al. 


. Iambus.' 

. Dochmiac dimeter.* 

. The same measure.’ 

. Iambic tetrameter. κὰν 

. Dochmiac monometer hypercatalectie, oe 


Vss. 347-351 (Leipsic ed. 356-361). 
ANTISTROPHE γ΄. 


1. id 

2. γένος νᾶϊᾶς | ἀρῶγον τἔχνᾶς, 

3. ἀλϊόν ὅς Exébac | ἔλϊσσῶν πλᾶτᾶν," 

4. σὲ Toi, | σέ Tot ἢ μόνον | δέδδρκ || ἅ ποῖμ | ἔνῶν || 


ἕπᾶρκ | ἔσδντ᾽" |] 


. ἄλλᾶ μέ συνδᾶτξ | dv. 


———— + 


Vss. 354-356 (Leipsic ed. 364-366). 
StTropHE ἔ. 
ὅρᾶς τὸν ϑρᾶσῦν, | τόν εὐκάρδϊδν, 
τὸν ἕν δαϊοῖς | ἄτρξστον μᾶχαϊς, 
Ev ἄφδθοϊς μὲ ϑῆρσ | i δεῖνον χἔρᾶς ; 


1. A single iambus, followed by ἃ dochmiac verse, is of frequent oc- 
currence in the tragic choruses. Consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 


115. 


2. Respecting the hiatus after the shortened final’ syllable in pdvot, 


consult 


ermann, Elem. Doctr. Meir. p. 158, ed. Glasg. 


8. Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 15. 
4. In the first foot of this line two long are resolved into four short. 
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. Dochmiac dimeter. 
2. The same measure. 
3. The same measure. 


oud 


Vss. 362-366 (Leipsic ed. 372-376).' 
STROPHE ς΄. 
1. ὦ dva | μῦρος, ὃς || χἔρὶϊ μὲν | 
2. μέθηκ | & τοῦς ἢ dAdor | Space, [1 
3. Ev δ᾽ ἔλϊκεσσ | t βοῦσ | i καὶ | 
4. κλύτοϊς | πὲσῶν || αἰπδὄλϊοϊς, | 
5. ἕρὲμν | ὅν αἷμ || ἔδεῦσ | a. 


1. Anapestic dimeter brachycatalectic. | 
2. Iambic dimeter. 

3. Choriambic and Iambic monometer. 

4. Iambic and Choriambic monometer. 

5. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 369-371 (Leipsic ed. 379-381). 
ANTISTROPHE ἔ. 


[5] 


. Ἰῶ πᾶνθ᾽ δρῶν, | ἅπᾶντῶν τ᾽ ἄεϊ 
. κἀκῶν δργᾶνον, | τἔκνδν Λᾶρτϊοῦ, 
. κἀκὄπίνεστᾶτον | τ᾽ GAjua στρᾶτοῦ. 


Go 9 


EEE 


Vss. 377-381 (Leipsic ed. 387-391). 
ANTISTROPHE ς΄. 


1. & Ζεῦ, | πρὄγδνῶν || npérdrap, | 
2. πῶς ἂν | τὸν αἷμ || ὕλῶτ | roy, |] 
8. ἐχθρόν ἅλῆμ | ἃ τοῦς | τὲ δῖσ- || 


. Line 360 (Leipsic ed. 870) is an antispastic monometer, ai ai αἱ 
al 1 like lines 325, 328, 331 
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4. σἄρχᾶς | 5Aéoo | ἃς βασϊλεῖς, 
5. TEAS | ϑᾶνοϊῖμ || ἴ xavT | ὅς. 


Vas. 384-400 (Leipsic ed. 394-409). 


STROPHE ζ΄. 

1. i 
2. σκότος Eudv φὰδς | ' 
8. ἔρξδος ὦ φᾶξνν | ὅτατῦν, ὥς ἔμοϊ 
4. ἔλξσθ᾽, | EAEOO ἢ E μ’ οἴκῆτορᾶ 
5. EAEOO | ἕ μ᾽" οὔτ || E yap 
6. ϑεων γένος, οὔθ | ἀμξρϊῶν᾽ 

7. ἔτ᾽ GE | τὸς || βλἔπεϊν | riv’ εἷς ἢ ὄνᾶ | iv ἄνθρ 

ὥπῶν ὃ 

8. GAAG | μ᾽ G Ai [! ὃς 

9. GAxind ϑέος ὅ- | 

10. λεθρῖόν αἱ | κιζεῖ 
11. ποῖ tic | ovy φῦγ | ἢ 
12. ποῖ pod | ὧν μὲν | ὦ 
18. si τὰ | μὲν φθῖν || et φἴλ | οἵ 

14. τοῖσδ᾽ ὅμ | ov πὲλ || ἄς 
15. μῶραϊς | δ᾽ ἄγραῖϊῖς || πρδσκεῖμ | ἔθᾶ || 
16. πᾶς δὲ | στρᾶτδς || ὀϊπᾶλτ᾽ | ὅς ἂν | μὲ 
17. veipi pov | evot. 

1. Iambus. 

2. Dochmiac monometer. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Iambic monometer and dochmius. 
. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
. Choriambic dimeter. 


Θὺ ὧι mm OD 


1, Respecting the short syllable made long here at the end of the doch- 
mius, consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 85. 

2. The word ϑεῶν forms one long syllable here. 

3. Qui in fine trimetri additus est pes, numero videtur trocheus se- 
mantus esse.’ Herm. ad ed. R. 1318. 
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7. Iambic trimeter and Semantus trochee. 
8. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
9. Dochmiac monometer.' 
10. Glyconic without a base 
11. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
12. The same measure. 
13. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
14. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
15. Iambic dimeter. | 
16. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
17. Adonic. 


— «ὕ«ὕὅ--ο-πἰ-« αὶ 


Vss. 403-419 (Leipsic. ed. 412-427). 


ANTISTROPHE ζ΄. 

id | 
. Topol ἄλϊρρδθοϊ | 

Tapaad τ’ ἄντρᾶ, καὶ | νἕμδς ἔπᾶκτὶδ 
. TOADY | πόλῦν [[|μὲ δᾶρδν TE δῆ 
Karel | χἔτ aud || Τροῖ-] 
av xpovov ἄλλ, | οὔκ Eri μ᾽ οὔκ 
. ἔτ᾽ ἄμπ | vdde || ἔχδντ | d τοῦτ | 6 τῖς | φρόνῶν | tore 
, ὦ Σκᾶ | μᾶνδρϊ ἢ οἵ 
. γεϊτῦνες poat | 
εὐφρδνξἔς “Apy | εἴοῖς 
11. οὔκ Er’ | avdpa || μῆ 
t6vd’ id | Ar’ ἔπ || ὃς 
18. &ép | ew μὲγ | οἷόν | ov-* 


SODNAAA WS = 


om 
e 


-—_ 
ἐϑ 


1. Compare Hermann, ad loc. We have given his reading, although 
Wunder maintains that the first syllable of ὀλέθριον cannot be thrown 
back to the preceding line. The latter editor makes ὅλεθρζον aixilel a 
dactyl (the long being resolved into two short) and molossus. Hermann, 
on the contrary, makes the dochmius end in two short, resolved from one 
long. 

- Compare Herm. Elem. Docir. Metr. Ὁ. 361, ed Glasg. 

3. We must read ἐξερέω here as a trisyllable. Porson and Elmsley 
prefer ἐξερῶ at once, but the Attic rule does not hold good in lyric verse. 
Compere Hermann, ad loc. 
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14. tivd Tpot | ἃ στρᾶτ | ov' 

15. δέρχθῆ | χθὄνος || μόλδντ᾽ | ard ἢ 
16. “EAAGy | δὸς || τἄνῦν | δ᾽ drip ἢ ὥς 
17. Gdé mp6 | κεῖμαϊ. 


Vas. 589-598 (Leipsic ed. 596-608). 
STROPHE 7. 
. Ὦ wre | ἃ TaAdpic | σῦ μὲν | ποῦ 
. ναί | εἴς ἄλϊπλᾶγκ | τὸς | εὐδαϊμῶν᾽ 
. πᾶσ | ty πὲρϊφᾶντ᾽ | ὅς at | et 
ἔγῶ | δ᾽ 6 τλὰμ || ὧν παλ | aldc dd’ οὗ [χρόνος 
“Idai | a μῖμν || w λειμ | ὥνϊ᾽ drotv | ἅ μῆν | or 
. ἀν | ἡρϊθμὸς at | ἕν | εὐνῶμᾷ 
. χρδνῶ | τρυχὄμξνδς 
. κἀκᾶν | ξλπὶδ᾽ ἔχῶν 
. Ett μὲ πότ᾽ Gvioety | δ 
. τὸν ἀποτρδπον a | 1δῆλ | ὅν a | δᾶν." 


με 


1. Glyconic hypercatalectic. 

2. Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. 

3. Glyconic hypercatalectic. 

4. Iambic monometer and Glyconic. 

δ. Iambic monometer and Glyconic hypercatalectic. 
6. Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. 
7. Iambus and choriambus. 
8. The same measure. 


. The diphthong oz in the word Τροίαν is shortened before the sue- 
ceoding vowel, and the first foot becomes a tribrach, answering to the 
trochee in the 5 corresponding line of the strophe. Compare ‘Spitzner, 

τ. Pros. 

2. Hew E. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 362, ed. Glasg. 

3. Compare line 195. 

4. We have adopted the reading recommended by Hermann. 

5. We have adopted the arrangement of Hermann. Compare Aechy- 
lus, Pers. 1055, dvi’ dv? dvia|; Agam. 1162, rt rode τόρόν dyav\, ἄς. 

6. “ Versus antispasto incipit, quem sequitur penthemimeres 


cum.” Herm. ad 


ΞΘ ὦ TN OA Ὦ WS = 


punt 
Oo mF ὧδ δι & OO DS me 


h ὁ Oo m= 
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. Dochmiac monometer. . 
. Antispastic monometer and iambic monom. hypercat 


Vss. 599-608 (Leipsic ed. 609-621). 
ANTISTROPHE 7. 


. Kat μοι | δυσθέρἄπεῦτ | ὅς Αἱ | ἃς 

. ξύν | ἐστῖν Epedp | ὅς | ὦ pot por 

. Vel | ἃ μᾶνϊᾷ | ξὺν αὖλ | ὃς 

. ὅν EE | ἔπὲμψ || w πριν | δῆ πὅτξ ϑοῦρ | I 
«κρᾶτοῦντ᾽ | ἔν “Ap | et νῦν | δ᾽ αὖ φρξνς οἵ | ὄδῶτ | ἃ, 
. φίλ | οἷς μέγᾶ πὲνθ | ὅς [εὑρῆταϊζ 

. Ta πρῖν | δ᾽ ἐργᾶ vEpoty 

. μέγιστ | ἃς ἄρἕτᾶς 

. ἀφίλᾶ πᾶρ᾽ ἄφϊλοϊς | 

. ἔπεσ’ ENEGE μὲλ | ξοῖς | “Ατρεῖδ || αἷς. - 


—— = 


Vss. 609-617 (Leipsic ed. 622-633). 
STroPHE 0”. 


. Ἢ ποῦ | πᾶλαξ || ᾷ μὲν | Evrpidds a | μἔρᾶ 

. λευκῶ | δὲ γῆρ || ᾳ wat | Fp viv ὅτᾶν | νδσοῦντ | ἃ 
. ὀρξνδμδ | ρῶς ax || οὔσῇ | 

. αἰλϊνδν | aidivov 

. οὐδ' οἶκτρ | ἃς γδδν δρν | Τθῦς aq | δοῦς 

. ἥσει | δυσμδρδς GAA’ | δξυτονοὺς | μὲν ᾧϑᾶς 

. ϑρηνήσ | εἴ χἕρδπλῆκτ | οἵ δ᾽ 

. ἐν στέρν | οἵσϊ πὲσοῦντ | at 

. δοῦποϊῖ, καὶ MOAI | ἃς ἃ | μῦγμᾶ | χαϊτᾶς. 


. Iambic monometer and Glyconic. 

. Iambic monometer and Glyconic hypercatalectic. 
. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

. Dactylic dimeter.' 


1. This verse may eleo be scanned as an ianbus and choriambus 
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oon ὦ οἱ 


oan aan & OW = 


10. 
11. 


12. 
18. 


Ὁ ORO ιν ὦ Ὁ = 
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. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic, with base. 

. Choriambic trimeter catalectic, with base. 

. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic, with base. 
. The same measure. 

. Phalecian hendecasyllabic. 


Vss. 618-626 (Leipsic ed. 634-645). 
ANTISTROPHE 0’. 


. κρεϊσσῶν | yap dé || ᾳ κεύθμ | ὧν 6 νδὅσῶν || μᾶτᾶν 
. ὅς ἔκ | πᾶτρῷ || ας ἧκ | ὧν γἕνξᾶς | aptor | ὃς 

. THADTY | ὧν ~A || χατῶν | 

. οὔκ Ett | συντρὄφοϊς 

. ὀργαῖς | ἔμπεδος GAA’ | ἐκτός ὄμϊλ | et 


ὦ τλάμ | ὧν πᾶτἕρ ot | ἂν o& μξνεϊ | πῦθεσθ | at 


. παιδὸς | dvopdpov ar | av 
. ἂν ovr | ὦ tig ἔθρεψ | Ev 


αἴῶν | Aidkid | dv ἄ | τερθξ | τοῦδέ. 


Vss. 674-686 (Leipsic ed. 694-706). 
STroruHeE ἔ. 


αν» 


. ἕφρῖξ | ἔρῶτ || ἴ, rept | χᾶρῆς ᾿ δ᾽ ἄνξπτ | ὅμᾶν. | 
. 6, τῶ, Πᾶν, Πᾶν, | 

. ὦ Πὰν, Πᾶν ἄλϊπλᾶγκτ | & Κῦλ- 

. λανί | ἃς χίδνδκτ | ὕποῦ 

. πετραί | ἃς dnd δεῖρ | adic 

. φάν | 70’, ὦ | ϑεων yiporot | avat 

. δ] πὼς μοι | Nooid κνῶσσ | t dpy- 

. Har’ | avrida | ἢ ξῦν | ὧν T | avijc 

. νῦν yap & | pot ped | ef yop | evoat 


ὶ ἱκαρϊῶν δ᾽ ὑπὲρ πέλαγξῶν μὅλῶν | dvat |~ATdAA | 
ὃν 
ὁ | Δᾶλϊδς εὖ | γνῶστος 


Euol | ξῦνεϊ || ἧς | δι | ἅ πᾶντ | ὅς εὖ ἢ φρῶν. 


1. Called also a Pherecratic verse. 


1. 


© DIR om ὁ ἐδ = 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
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Iambic trimeter. 


. Dochmiac monometer.' 


Glyconic. 


. The same measure. 
. The same measure.? 
. Glyconic, increased by a syllable before the base.* 


The same measure. 


. Phalecian hendecasyllabic. 
. Logaeedic. 


11. Dochmiac dimeter and iambic monom. hyperc. 


. Glyconic. 
. Two iambic monometers hypercatalectic, the second 


with anacrusis. 


a --......«ὕ.-«οαῷἜϑ".--ὦ 


Vss. 687-699 (Leipsic ed. 706-718). 
ANTISTROPHE ἔ. 


. ἔλῦσ | Ev aiv || ὅν dys | ἄπ᾽ Sup || Grav | “Αρῆς ἢ 
. W, id νῦν ad, | 


voy, ὦ | Ζεῦ napa λεῦκ | ὅν ev- 
dusp | ὃν πέλᾶσαϊ | φὰδς 
ϑοῶν | ὥκυδλῶν | νξῶν 


. ὅτ᾽ | Αἴας | AGOindvG¢ | πᾶλϊν 
. Ve | ὧν δ᾽ ad | πᾶνθῦτᾶ ϑέσμ | τ᾽ ξξ- 
, ἢνῦσ᾽, | ebvout | & 086 | ὧν μέγ | ἱστᾷ 


~~ 


. πᾶνθ᾽ ὅ μέγ | ἃς xpdv | ὃς pap | aivet 


ἄξλπτ || wy 
Al | ἃς péravéyy | ὥσθῆ 
ϑυμοῦ | τ’ “Arpeid || αἷς | pey | ἅλῶν | τέ νεῖ | κεων. 


κοὐδὲν ἄναῦδῆτον  φᾶτιξαϊμ᾽ ἄν εὖ | τὲ γ᾽ & | 


1. Consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 35. The second vowel in ᾿ 
the verse is shortened before the one that succeeds. 


2. In this and the three following verses Hermann gives a different 


arrangement. The mode adopted above, however, is sanctioned by Seid- 
ler (ep. ad Lobeck). 
3. Consult Hermann, Elem. Meir. Doctr. p. 358, seq., ed. Glasg. 
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Verse 

847. πόνος | πὄνῶ || πόνδν | φξρεϊ. | 

848. πῷ, πᾷ, | 

849. πᾷ yap | οὔκ &6 || dv ἕγ | a 

850. xovdeic | Extor ἢ drat | μέ σῦμμ  ἀθεῖν | τὔπος || 
851. Ἰδοῦ | : 

852. δοῦπον | αὖ κλῦ | ὦ τῖν | ἃ 

853. ἡμῶν | yé va || ὃς κοῖν | ὅπλοῦν || ὄμϊλ, | tar. | 
854. τὶ οὖν δῆ] 

855. πᾶν ἔστ | δῆτ || αἱ πλεῦρ | ὅν Eor || Epdv | νξῶν || 
856. ἔχεϊς οὖν | 

857. rdvov | yé πλῆθ || ὃς Kovd | Ev εἴς || δψῖν | πλέξδν | 


. GAN’ οὔδ᾽ | ἔμοϊ || δὴ τῆν | ad’ FA || tod | BOA? | 
. KEAEDO | ὅν ἃ || νῆρ odd | God || δῆλοϊ ἡ Haveic. ἢ} 


. Iambic dimeter. 

. Spondee (as part of an iambic line)." 
. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

. Iambic trimeter. 

- Iambic monometer brachycatalectic. 
. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

. Iambic trimeter. 

. Bacchic monometer. 

. Iambic trimeter. 

. Bacchic monometer. 

. Iambic trimeter. _ 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 


- 
Vss. 860-868 (Leipsic ed. 879--890). 


STROPHE td. 


1. Tig ἂν δῆητᾶ pol, | Tic ἂν φίλδπδνῶν 
2. GAladay ἔχ | ὧν ἄϊπνοῦς ἀγρᾶς 


1. Or, in other words, iambic monometer brachycatalectic. 


Ὁ Οὦ οΣ ὦ) δι ἃ ὁ 


OW IQ ὧι SP WH m= 


Verse 


869. 
871. 
875. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
881. 
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. ἢ τὶς ὅ | Adria | δῶν | ϑέῶν ἢ ρὕτῶν 

. Βδσπορϊζ | ὧν πόταμῶν ἵδρὶς 

. τὸν ὦ | μὄθῦ || μὸν | et πὄθϊ | πλαζόμξνον λευσσῶν 
. ἄπῦοϊ | σχετλϊᾶ yap 

. ἔμξ γέ τὸν μᾶκρῶν | dAarav rovav 

. οὐρϊῶ | μῆ πἔλᾶσαϊ δρόμῷ 


τὰ 


. GAA’ Gpévijvov avdp | ἃ μῆ Asvoeiv || ὅποῦ. | 


. Dochmiac dimeter.' 
. Antispastic and dochmiac monometers. 


Dactylic dimeter hypercat. and dochmiac monom.’* 


. Dactylic and dochmiac monometers. 

. Iambico-dactylic and dochmiac monometers. 

. Cretic dimeter. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Cretic and dochmiac monometers.® 

. Dochmiac monometer and Ischiorrhogic iambic.‘ 


ὦ pol ἕμῶν νδστῶν | 

ὦ | pot κἄτξ | πεφνἕν ἄν | ἀξ 
τῦνδὲ σῦνν | αὑτᾶν ὦ τἄλᾶς 
@ τἄλαϊ | φρῶν γῦναϊ | 


886. ὦ poi ἔμᾶς ἅτᾶς | old¢ ἄρ᾽ αἵμᾶχθῆς 


887. 
888. 
889. 


ἄφρᾶκτος φιλῶν | 
ἐγ | ὦ δ᾽ ὅ πᾶντᾶ | κῶφδς ὅ | πᾶντ᾽ ἄϊδρ | ic 
κἄτῆ | μἔλῆ || σᾶ πᾷ | πᾷ 


1. Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 18. 
2. Jd. p. 145. 
. Id. p. 128, 127. 
Ἢ 6 Versus 874 (859) tambico finitur ex eo genere, quod apte tschior 
i tov appellari posse in elementis doctrine metrica dizi.” (Herm., 


O 2 ! 
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890. xeital 6 | δυστρᾶπξ | Adc 
891. δυσ | ὥνῦμός | ΑἸᾶς. 


869. Antispastic monometer. 

871. The same measure. 

875. Bacchic monometer. 

878. Dochmiac monometer.' 

879. Dactylic trimeter catalectic, with anacrusis. 

880. Cretic and dochmiac monometer. 

881. Cretic dimeter. 

886. Dochmiac dimeter.’ 

887. Dochmiac monometer. 

888. Iambelegus.* 

889. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

890. Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 

891. Adonic, with anacrusis. 

- 
Vss. 902-910 (Leipsic ed. 925-936). 
ANTISTROPHE (d. 

1. EuEAAEC τἄλᾶς | ἔμξλλες χρδὄνῶ 
2. στἕρξδφρῶν ἄρ᾽ | ELdvioety κἀκᾶν 
3. μοῖρᾶν ἄ | πεϊῖρἔσϊ | ὧν | πόνῶν Told pot 
4. ravviyd | καὶ φάξθοντ᾽ * * 
5. dvéor | Evad || ὃς | ὥμδφρδν᾽ | ἐχθὄδὄπ᾽ Arpeidaic 
6. ovAi@ | σὺν πᾶθεϊ 
7. péyde ἄρ᾽ ἦν Exeiv | ὅς ἀρχῶν χρῦνος 

1. “ Monuit Seidlerus hunc versum conjungi posse cum sequenti in 
unum herametrum heroicum. At recte me monutt Hermannus, non so- 
lere tragicos versum illum ita nude ejusmodi numeris adjungere, quales 
sunt gui antecedunt et sequuntur.”” (Wunder, ad loc.) 

2. In the common text, verse 883 (Leips. 905) reads as follows, τίνος 
ποτ᾽ dp’ ἔπραξε χειρὶ δύσμορος, and is an iambic trimeter. Hermann, 
however, gives Epge for ἔπραξε, and makes the line consist of an iambic 
monometer hypercatalectic and iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

8. Consult page 148, note 1. 


4, Two syllables wanting to complete the line. Hermann reads 
Elmsley prefers ἄναξ. P ὅρα 
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8. πἡμᾶτῶν | ἡμός ἄρϊστὄχεϊρ 
9. * * * * ὅπλῶν | ἐκεῖτ᾽ | ἄγῶν | πέρϊ. [' 


911. ζῶ pot pot | 

913. Ἰῶ pot pot | 

917. ξυναῦυδῶ | . 
920. ὦ pol, ἀναλγῆτῶν | 

821. dio | σῶν EOp6 | σᾶς ἂν | αὐδὸν 
922. Epydv “Arp | eldav τῶδ᾽ ἄχεϊ 

923. ἄλλ᾽ ἄπεϊργ | ot ϑξος 

928. ἢ pa κἔλατνῶπᾶν | ϑυμὸν Epvbpicei¢ 
929. πόλῦτλᾶς avi | 

930. ye | Ad dé τοῖσὶ | μαϊνὄμξ | νοῖς ἄχξ | σῖν 
931. πῦλῦν | γέλῶτ | ἅ φεῦ | φεῦ 

932. ξὺν τὲ δῖπλ | οἱ βᾶσϊλ | ἧς 

988. κλύ | ὄντἕς “Arp | εἴδαϊ. 


The scanning of these verses, from 911 to 933, corre- 
sponds, line for line, to that of verses 869-891. 


Ves. 1136-1140 (Leipsic ed. 1162-1167). 
Anapmstic Measure. 
1. éorai | μἔγᾶλῆς || Epidds | τῖς dydv | 
2. GAA’ ὥς | dvvdoat || Τεῦκρε tay | vac ἢ 
3. σπεῦσον | κοϊλῆν || dnérov | tiv’ tdeiv ἢ 
4. τῷδ᾽ ἔνθ | & βρὅτοϊς || τόν dei | μνῆστον || 
5. tapov εὖ | ρῶξντ || d κἄθξξ | et. (Parcemiac.)’ 


1. Four syllables wanting at the beginning of the line. Brunck re- 
ceives into the text the supplement given by Triclinius, namely, ’AyA- 
λέως ; but Musgrave, with more probability, suggests χρυσοδέτων, which 
is approved of by Hermann. 
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Ves. 1158-1164 (Leipsic ed. 1185-1191). 


STROPHE ιβ΄. 
. tle dpa | νξᾶτὸος || Eg πὄτξ | λῆ- 
. §et πόλύπλαγκτ | ὧν ἔτξῶν | ἀριθμὸς 
τᾶν ἃ | παῦστον ἢ aiéy ἔμοϊ 
. dop | ὕσσδντῶν | μδχθῶν' 
. @| tay ἔπαγῶν | dva 
. tay | εὑρῶδῆ | Tpoiav 
δυς | τἄνδον Gveid | ὅς Ἑλλᾶνῶν. 


Wank ON» 


. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 
Trochaic and choriambic monometers. 
. Glyconic. 

The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 


WON WN me 


Vss. 1165-1170 (Leipsic ed. 1192-1198). 
ANTISTROPBE ιβ΄. 
OPEAE | πρδὅτξἕρδν |] albEpa | δὺν- 
. αἱ μἔγᾶν ἢ | τὸν TOAvKOLY | ὅν ᾷδᾶν 
. κεϊνὸς | ἄνῆρ || ὃς στὐγἔρῶν 
. ἔ] δεῖξὲν ὅπλῶν | “EAAG- 
. σι | κοϊνόν “Api: | id 
. πον | of πρὄγὄδνοϊ | πὄνῶν'" 
. κεῖν |.6¢ yap Exépo | Ev ἀνθρῶποῦς. 
1. A molossus here takes the place of the choriambus, and go also in 
verse 6. Compare Hermann, Elem. Docir. Metr. p. 360, ed. Glasg 


IQ oP ON = 


μα μι 
wo = 


G “Ζ ὦ Om OD 8 "ὦ 


© 


1. 


fan 
SO DIM δ᾽ ἃ οὐ ὃ mm 
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Vss. 1171-1182 (Leipsic ed. 1199-1210). 


STROPHE ty’. 


. Exety | ὅς od || TE στέφανῶν 
. οὔτε Babel | ἂν KiAiKav 


. velpEv ἔμοϊ | τερψὶν ὄμϊλ | εἶ 


οὔ | τὲ γλῦκῦν αὖλ | ὧν ὅτδδον 


. δυσμῦρος οὔτ᾽ | ἔἐννῦχϊαν 

. τερψὶν tad | εἴν 

. ἔρῶτῶν | 

. ἐρώτ | ὧν δ᾽ ἀπἔπαῦ | σἕν ὦ pol 
. κεῖμ | αἵ δ᾽ ἄμξριμν | ὅς οὑτῶς 

. ἀ εἴ πῦκϊναϊς | δρὅσοϊς 

. τεγγδμξνος | κὄμᾶς 

. Avypag | μνημᾶτᾶ Tpot | ἃς. 


Ὁ», 


. Iambic monometer and choriambus. 
. Choriambic dimeter. 

. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Choriambic dimeter, with anacrusis. 


Choriambic dimeter. 
Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic. 


. Bacchic monometer. 

. Glyconic hypercatalectic, with base. 
. The same measure, with anacrusis. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


The same measure. 
Choriambic monometer and iambus. 
Pherecratic. . 


a 


Vas. 1188-1194 (Leipsic ed. 1211-1222). 


ANTISTROPHE ty’. 


καὶ πρῖν | μὲν οὖν || ἐννύχϊοῦ 


2. δεϊμᾶτὅὄς ἣν | pot πρδδῦλᾶ 


x 
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3. 
4. 
δ. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
1). 
12. 


spent ese 


‘se 


. καὶ βελξῶν | ϑοῦρϊός ΑἹ | ἃς 

. ψῦν | & οὕτός ἄνεϊτ | αἱ στύγερῷ 
, δαϊμνϊ ris | pol tis ἔτ᾽ οὖν 

, τερψῖς Exéor | αἱ 

΄. γένοϊμᾶν | 

. ἵν dA | δὲν Enéor | i πδντοῦ © 


πρό | βλῆμ᾽ ἀλικλῦστ | ὄν ἄκρᾶν 


. ὑπ] ὅ πλᾶκᾶ Σοῦν | tod 
. τᾶς Tépag | ὅπῶς 
. πρόσεϊπι | οἵμεν “AGA | ναῖς. 


—_— 
‘Vas. 1374-1392 (Leipsic ed. 1402-1420). 
Anarzstic Mgasure. 
was) | δῇ yap || πδλῦς ἔκ | Terérat 
χρᾶνός ἄλλ᾽ | οἵ μὲν || κοϊλῆν | κἄπετον ἢ 
xepot Tay,  ὑνξτε || τοῖ δ᾽ oy | Ἰδᾶτον | 
τρίπῦδ᾽ Gu | ὑπῦρδν || λουτρῶν | ὅσϊῶν ἢ 
ϑέσθ' Eni | καϊρὸν ἢ ula δ᾽ Ex | κλῖσϊᾶς ἢ 
ἄγδρῶν | τλῆ || τόν ὕπᾶσ | πῖδῖον ἢ 
κδομὸν | φερξτῶ Il - 
παῖ ov δὲ | πᾶτρος || γ᾽ ὅσον tox | δεῖς ἢ 
φιλδτῆτ | ἵ ϑίγῶν, | πλεῦρᾶς | σῦν Epot 


. Tad” Ent | κοῦφΙζ᾽. ἢ Eri yap | ϑέρμαϊξ ἢ 

. σῦρῖγγ | ἔς ἄνῶ ἢ φῦσῶσ | T μέλᾶν ἢ 

, μένος GAN’ | ἄγε πᾶς, ἢ φίλος Go | Tic ἄνῆρ ἢ 

. φῆσὶ πᾶρ | eival, || σοῦσθῶ | βᾶτῶ ἢ 

, τῶν ἄνδρ  ἵ πόνῶν ἢ τῷ πᾶντ᾽ | ἀγάθῷ ἢ 

. κοῦδένϊ | πῶ λῷ || ὄντ ϑνῆτ | ὥν:" (Ραταπιαο.) 

. Alay | τς ὅτ᾽ ἣν || rors φῶν |G. (Paremiac.) 
ἢ TOAD | & βρὅτοϊς ||. στὴν δ] οὔσῖν ἢ 

. γνῶναϊ | πρὶν ἴδεῖν | δ' dbderc [partic tt 

. τῶν HEAD | ὄντῶν, || ὅ τί πρᾶξ | εἴ. ΘΕῸ, 


és 


CHORAL SCANNING 


oF THE 


GDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


DOOD 
2, πιῦθῶν | ὅς ἄγλ ἢ ἄᾶς | ἔδᾶς | 


1. Vss. 151-158. gts 
Srrorse 4. ΝΕ 
1. Ὦ ΔΙὸς | ἄδῦξ | πῆς prt, | τῖς πῦτξ | τᾶς πόλῦ | 


4. 11 que | δᾶλιξ | Tazav, 

δ. ἄμφὶ aot | ἀζόμξ | νὸς τὶ pot | ἢ νξῦν, 

8. ἢ πέρι | τελλᾶμξ | val ὦ | ραῖς πᾶλϊν 

7. ξξᾶνῦ | σεῖς χρεῦς. 

8. eimé pol, |G χρῦσξ | ἃς τέκνον | "Ελπῖδῦς, | ἀμθρὅτε | 


1. Dactylic hexameter. 

2. Iambic dimeter“acatalectic. 

8. Dactylic hexameter. — 

4. Dactylic trimeter, with anacrusis, 
δ. ylic. tetrameter. 

6. amin’ ‘measure. 

η. Daetylic dimeter. 


8. Dactylic hexameter. 


de 
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1. 
2. 


CHORAL 8CaNY Κα 


I. Vss. 159-166. 
ANTISTROPHE 4G. 


. Πρῶτᾶ σὲ | κεκλόμξ | νὸς Diya ἡ rép Aide | dubpdr’ 


“A | Oava, 


. yata | ὄχον ἢ τ’ GEAD | Ear | 


“Aprépiv | ἃ κὐκλδ | Evt’ adyd | pac ϑρδνον | ev«- 
λξᾶ | ϑᾶσσεϊ 


. καὶ | Φοϊδόν ἕ | καθὅλδν, | τῶ 
. τρίσσοϊ & | A&zipsp | οἵ πρδφᾶ | νῆτξ pot, 


el 1OTE | Kal πρὅτξ | pac ἃ | τᾶς ὕπἔρ- 
Opvipe | vag TOAEL 


. qviodr’ | Exrdni | dv φλὄγᾶ | πῆμᾶτς, | EAGETE | 


καὶ νῦν. 


II. Vss. 167-175. 
Stropue β΄. 
Ὦ πδποὶϊ, | dvaptOp | a yap | Pepa | 
πἡμᾶτα' | »ὅσεϊ || δὲ pot | πρόπᾶς || στὅλὄς, οὔδ᾽ | Eri 
φρδντϊδος | ἔγχς, 


. ὦ Tic ἃ | λεξέἕταϊ, | οὐτξ yap | ἐκγδὄνᾶ 

. κλὺυ | τᾶς χθδνὄς | αὐξέταϊ, | οὔτἕ TH | κοῖσῖν 

. ζῆ} Til ὧν κἅμᾶ | τῶν ἄνξ | χοῦσϊ γῦ | ναϊκὲς 

. ἅλλδν | δ᾽ ἄν GAA | ὦ πρῦσϊδ | οἷς; Grip | evrrrépoy 


| ὄῤνεν, 


. κρεῖσσόν ἃ | μαϊμᾶκξ | τοῦ πῦρος | δρμᾶνὅόν 
. ἄκτᾶν | πρός ἔσπ || Epod | ϑέου ὁ. 


Iambic dimeter acatalectic. . 
Verse resembling an iambic trimeter.? 


TT re 

1. We must pronounce ϑεοῦ as one syllable, by synsresis, in onder 
that the verse may correspond with the last line of ke anti 
pare Porson, ad Orest. 393: “ Veteres Altict hanc vocem (ed benter 
tn sermone contraxisse videntur ; nore enim a ϑεὸς 70» 
πωποίατμπι, Θουγενίδης, Θουκυδίδης, » ἄς. 

2. Compare Hermann, ad loc.: “ Versum efficiunt similem trimetro 

tambico, nisi quod quintus pes anapaetus eat.” 
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. Dactylic dimeter, or Adonic. 

. Dactylic tetrameter. 

. Dactylic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 

. Iambic monometer catalectic, with dactylic tetram. 
. Iambic monometer acatalectic, with dactylic tetram. 
. Dactylic tetrameter. 

. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


OW WO om ὦ 


II. Vss. 176-184 (Leipsic ed. 179-189). 
ANTISTROPHE β΄. 
. ὧν πόλϊς | ἄναρϊζθμ || ὅς GAA | vrai ἢ 
. νηλξᾶ | δὲ yEVEOA || ἅ πρὸς | πεδῶ | Savery | pope ἢ 
κεῖταϊ ἂν | οἰκτῶς 
. ἐν δ᾽ GAG | χοῖ TOAL | al τ᾽ Ent | μᾶτξἔρἄς 
. ἀκ | τᾶν napa | Bapidv  ἄλλδθἕν | GAAaT 
. λυγρῶν | πὸν || Gv int | Apso Ex | tordva  χοῦσϊν 
. παϊᾶν | δὲ λᾶμπ || el oTdvd | Eood TE | γῆρῦς ὅμ | 
αὐλὸς" 
. ὧν Unép, | ὦ χρῦσὲξ | ἃ ϑύγᾶ | τὲρ Δός, 
. εὐῶ | πᾶ πὲμψ | ὅν ἄλκ | ἄν. 


seepeer 


Co οὗ 


ΠῚ. Vss. 185-197 (Leipsic ed. 190-202). 
ΒΤΊΒΟΡΗΒ γ΄. 
1. “Αρξᾶ | τὲ τὸν ἢ μᾶλξρδν | 
2. ὃς νῦν | GyaAx || ὅς dor | Ἰδῶν || 
8. φλέξγεϊ | μέ rept || 667 | τὸς avr {| Tag | ὧν 
4, πᾶλϊσσ | ὕτον || δρᾶμῆ | pa var | toal | πᾶτρᾶς κὶ 
ὅ. Grrov | pov εἴτ᾽ || ς μἔέγᾶν 
6. ϑαλᾶαμόν | “Audi I τρϊτῆς | 
7. εἴτ᾽ | ὃς τὸν ἅπ᾽] δξένδν | δρμὸν 
“8. Θρῆκϊ | ὃν κλῦ || δῶνᾶ | 
ὃ. τἔλεϊ | γὰρ εἰ || τί νῦξ | ἄφῆ ἢ 
}0. τοῦτ᾽ En’ | Hud. ἐρχἔτ | ai: 
P 
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CHORAL SCANNING 


. τὸν ὦ τᾶν πῦρφῳ | dpdv' 
. Gotpa | πᾶν κρᾶτ || 7 vip | ὧν Ζεῦ | 
. NATED ON TE@ | φθισὸν κἔραῦνῷ. 


. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

. Iambic trimeter catalectic. 

. Iambic trimeter acatalectic. 

. Iambic monometer and cretic. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
. Dactylic trimeter, with anacrusis. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

. Antispastic monometer brachycatalectic. 
. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. | 


} ——___.______] 
III. Vss. 198-210 (Leipsic ed. 203-215). 


ANTISTROPHE γ΄. 
Adel’ | ἄναξ | τὰ τῇ σᾶ. | ΟΣ 


. xpdoberp.| Spay ἢ dir’ ayn | ὕλῶν I - 
. BEASE | ϑέλοϊμ᾽ ἢ ἂν ἀδᾷ-.] pair’ δ 1 ἀὐναοδῚ | ot 


. ἄρῶ | γᾶ πρὸσ | TABBY | ἅ τᾶς | τέ πῶρ ἡ φδροῦς. ἢ 


“Aprépi | δός αἷγλ, ἢ ἃς ξῦν αἷς 


. Αὔκϊ᾽ dp | ξᾶ δὲ || ἄσσεϊ | 

. τὸν | xpvodpi | τρᾶν TE KI | κλῆσκῶ 
. τἄσδ᾽ Ex | ὥνῦ || pov γᾶς | 

. olvar | ἅ Baxy || ὅν ev | tov ἢ 


Maivad | ov ὅμ ἢ ὅστῦλ | ΔΗ͂. 
πὲέλᾶσθῆναϊ | φλἔγδντ᾽.-. « 


1. We have adopted, in this and the two succeeding verses, the ar- 
rangement of Hermann, as given by Erfurdt, ad loc 
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12. ** | dyAd | Oni | πεῦκᾷ |! 
13. Ext τὸν GnGti | μὸν Ev ϑξοϊς ϑξδν. 
. ---- 
IV. Vss. 458-466 (Leipsic ed. 463--472). 
Srropue 0”. 
1. Tig ὃν | τὶν ἃ | ϑεσπὶξ | meld | Δελφὶς | εἶπε | πέτρα 
2. appar’ | ἄἀρρῆτ | ὧν τἕλξ | σᾶντᾶ | φοῖνϊ | alot | 
χερσὶ * 
3. ὦ | pa viv ἄξλλ | addy 
4. in | πῶν σθἔνἄρῶ | r&pov 
5. gu | γᾷ 7504 vd | pay 
6. ἕνδπλδς | yap En’ αὖ || τὸν ExévOp | ὥσκεϊ. ἢ 
7. Tupi καῖ | στἕρδπαϊς || ὅ Δὸς | yévétac Il 
8. δεῖν | ai δ᾽ ἅμ’ ἕποντ | at 
9. Kijpé¢ | ἄναπλᾶ || κῆτοϊ. 


. Iambic monometer, with a logacedic. 
. Spondaic dimeter, with a logacedic. 
Glyconic. 

. The same measure. 

. Glyconic catalectic, or Pherecratic. 


Anapestic dimeter. 


. Fhe #ame measure, =. ΕΣ 
. Οἰγοφδῖο εαἰΔ]θοιίς." ".- -" 320 
. Trochats. dimeter brachytialectic, - 
meenenynie 
IV. Vss. 467-475 (Leipsic ed. 473-482). 
ANTISTROPHE δ΄. 
1. EAaurp | & yap || τοῦ wigs | Evrag | Gpri | ὥς φᾶν | 


eloa ot 


© οὐ “2 ὦ οἵ ΄ῷὮ & HD = 


ὦ. Ἑ ὁ «Ἢ.Ἕ.͵......»......-....... ὁ... . 
1. A word of two syllables wanting, according to Hermann’s arrange- 
ment. 
2. The two spondees which begin this measure are very probably se- 
markus trochees. 
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2. papa | Ππιᾶρνᾶσσ | οὗ τὸν a | δῆλον | avdpa | πᾶντ᾽ 
ἔχν | eveiv 

8. φοιτ ἃ γὰρ ὕπ᾽ dyp | tay 

4. ὕλ | ἂν dvd τ᾽ ἄντρ | ἃ καὶ 

5. πέτρ | ἃς ὥς ταῦρ | ὅς' 

6. PEAK | μέλξῶ || THAT χῆρ | evar || 

7. τὰ μέσδμ | φᾶλᾶ γᾶς || ἅπδνδσφ | ilar ἢ 

8. part | eid ta δ᾽ αἱ | εἰ 

9 


wwe Ld 


. ζῶντα | rrépir || τᾶταϊ. 


V. Vss. 476-484 (Leipsic ed. 483-497). 


StTRopHE é. 
1. deivd μὲν οὖν, | δεῖνᾶ tapaoo | et σδφδς ot | ὥνδ- 
θἕτᾶς. 
2. οὔτε δδὄκοῦντ᾽, | οὔτ᾽ ἄπδφᾶσκ | ὄνθ᾽. ὅ τὶ AE | ὦ 
δ᾽ ἀπόρῶ 


8. πέτομαϊ | δ᾽ ἐλπῖσϊν, οὔτ᾽ | ἐνθᾶδ᾽ Spar, | οὔτ᾽ ὄπὶσῶ 
4. ti yap ἢ | Adbdaxidaic, ἢ 

5. τῶ Πλῦυθοῦ | νεϊκς ἕκεῖτ᾽, | ovTE πᾶροϊ | θὲν Trot’ 
6. οὔτέ τἄνῦν | πῶ 

7. ἔμᾶθδν | πρός ὅτοῦ || * * * * | δὴ baodva* 

8. Eni τᾶν | Enida || μὸν party εἴμ᾽ | Oidtndda 

9. Adb6ddai | δαῖς Eni | κοῦρος ἀδῆ | λῶν ϑᾶνατῶν. 


1. Choriambic tetrameter. 
2. The same measure. 
3. An anapest, with a choriambic trimeter. 
4. An anapest, with a choriambic monometer hypercat. 
5. Choriambic tetrameter. 
6. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
" 1. Consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr: p. 359, ed. Glasg. 
2. A word is wanting here to complete the measure, and make the 


line answer to the corresponding one of the antistrophe. Hermann sug- 
gests χρησάμενος. 


om 
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. Anapestic monometer and choriambic dimeter. 
. The same measure. 
- Dactylic dimeter and choriambic dimeter. 


EE 
V. Vss. 485-493 (Leipsic ed. 498-511). 
ANTISTROPHE é. 


. GAN’ & μὲν οὖν | Ζεῦς, 6 τ’ “Απδλλ, | Gv ξύνἕτοϊ, | 


καὶ Ta BpoTav. 


. elditéc ἄνόρ | ὧν δ᾽ Sti μᾶντ | ic πλξδν ἢ | yO φἕ- 


ρἕταξ 


. Kptoic οὔκ | ἐστὶν GAq | θῆς odpig | δ᾽ ἄν σδὄφϊᾶν 
. Tapaperrp | elév avijp | ἄλλ᾽ 
. ovndr’ ἔγῶγ | dv πρὶν Ἰδοῖμ᾽ | ὄρθόν Enc, | μὲμφὅ- 


μξνῶν 


. ἂν κἄταφαϊ | ἣν 

. PavEpa | yap ἔπ αὖ || τῶ πτξἕρδξεσσ᾽ | ADE κὄρᾶ 

. πότε Kai | σόφὄς GHO || ἢ, βᾶσανῷ | 9’ ἢδύπολῖς 
. τῷ Gn’ E | μᾶς φρξἕνδς | οὐπὄτ᾽ δφλῆ | σεῖ κἀκϊᾶν. 


eee 
VI. Vss. 630-636 (Leipsic ed. 649-657). 
STROPHE ς΄. 


. 70 | ov YEAH | σὰς φρῦνῆ | σᾶς τ’ ἄναξ, | λίσσδμαξ. 
TE ook | ϑέλεϊς ἢ δῆτ᾽ εἰ | κἀθῶ ἢ ᾿ 

. tov | ove πρῖν | νῆπϊδν, | νῦν τ’ ἕν dp | ὦ μἔγᾶν 

. κἄταϊδ | ἔσαϊ. | 

. οἶσθ᾽ οὖν | & χρῆξ ᾿ὶ εἴς ; οἵδ | a. φρᾶξ [|= δῆ | τί 


φῆς Il 


. τόν ἔναγῆ φίλον | μῆπὄτ᾽ ἕν airla 


7. σῦν addavel λὄγῶ | atipov βἄλεϊν 


1. 


Cretic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 


2. Iambic dimeter. 
2. Cretic tetrameter, with anacrusis, 
2 
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. Iambic monometer. 
. Jambic trimeter. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 
. Dochmiac dimeter. 


Ioan νὰ. 


VIT. Vss. 639-645 (Leipsic ed. 660-668). 
STROPHE ζ΄. 
. ov τὸν | πᾶντῶν | Vey | ϑέδν πρόμον ἅλϊδν 
. ἔπεϊ ἀθξδς, ἀφϊλς, | ὅ τί πῦμᾶτον 
. ὅλοϊμᾶν φρῦὄνῆ | civ et τἄνδ᾽ ἔχῶ 
GAAG μ᾽ ἃ | δῦσμορῶς' 
. γᾶ φθϊνοῦσᾶ τρῦχ | εἴ 
. kal tad” | εἶ κἂκ || οἷς ax | ἃ 
. πρδσαψεϊ τοῖς | πᾶλαϊ | τᾶ πρὸς || σφῶν. 


ΣΦ δ Θ᾽ mh OS "- 


. Ischiorrhogic iambi, with dochmius. 

A dochmiac and cretic monometer.* 

Dochmiac dimeter. 

Cretic dimeter. 

. Dochmiac monometer hypercatalectic. 

. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

. Antispast and iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 


5. as 


2 οἱ ἃ 6 


fa 
VI. Vss. 655-661 (Leipsic ed. 678-686). 
ANTISTROPHE ς΄. 
1. yb | ναὶ τὶ μὲλλ | εἴς κὄμιξ | ely δόμῶν | rivd’ ἔσῶ 
2. μαθοῦ | σᾶ γ᾽ ἢ || Tic ἢ | τὔχῆ. ἢ 
3. δόκ | ἢσϊς ayy | ὥς λὄγῶν | HAGE, δᾶπτ | et δὲ καὶ 
4. 76 μῆ ᾽ν | dixdy || 
‘l. We have adopted Hermann’s emendation, μ᾽ ¢ δυσμόρως, in place 
of the common reading, μοι δυσμόρῳ, and have rejected ψυχάν, which the 
common text gives in the ruccooding line 


2. The dochmius is here resolved into eight shost syllables (Seid? 
de Vers. Dochm. p. 63, seq.), and the cretic into five. ( ” 


41 Ὁ Om οὐ ἐϑ μ᾿ 


μι" 


"πα 


SO DFR οἵ να DH "μ᾿ 
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ἀμφοῖν | dn’ αὖτ | oly vai | χί καὶ || τίς ἣν | Adyoc | 
GAig Euoly’ GAic | γᾶς «~pordvodpevac 
paivetatl, ἔνθ᾽ EAE | Ev αὑτοῦ μένεϊν. 


VII. Vss. 664-670 (Leipsic ed. 689-697). 
ANTISTROPHE ζ΄. 


. ὦ vas | εἶπον | μὲν ovy | drat. μόνον tobi δὲ 
. Tapadpovipsy, ἄπορον | Ent φρὄνϊμᾶ 

. πεφᾶνθαϊ μ᾽ ἂν εἴ | σὲ νδσφϊζόμαξ 

. ὅςτ᾽ Euay | γᾶν φίλᾶν 

. ἔν πόνοϊς GAD | ov- 

. ody Kat’ | δρθὄν || οὐρὶσ | ἃς 


τἄνῦν τ’ εὔπομπ | ὅς ef | dvvai | 6. 
VIII. Vss. 836-845 (Leipsic ed. 863-872). 


STROPHE 4. 


. εἴ pot | ξύνεϊ ἢ ἢ p&p | ὄντὶ |] 


. μοϊρᾶ τᾶν εὖ | σξέπτόν ayvel | ἂν λὄγῶν 


ἔργ | ὧν τέ πᾶντῶν, | ὧν vop | οἵ πρό || κεῖνταϊ | 


. ὑψιπδδες, | οὐρᾶνϊ | ἂν d7 


αἰθὲρᾶ | τἐκνῶ || θέντ | Ee ὧν | “OAT || ος 


. Tat | ip μὄνὸος ov | δέ viv 

. Ova | Ta φῦσϊς av | ἐρῶν 

. ἔτίκτ | Ev ov || de 

. piv TOTE AG | OG κἄταἄκοϊῖμ. | dost 

. péydg Ev τοῦ | τοῖς ϑέδς | οὐδὲ | γηρᾶσκ | εἴ. 


. Iambic dimeter and trochaic dimeter. 
. Epitritic dimeter and cretic monometer. 
. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 


dimeter brachycatalectic. 


. First pon, dactyl and trochee. 


Two iambic monometers hypercatalectic. 


SHRNA 


μοῦ 


SO WM «Σὦ δι». ὁ9 2D "- 
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. Glyconic. 

The same measure. 

. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter, with a spondee. 

. Ionic a minore and logacedic, with spondaic ending 

-- 

ὙΠ]. Ves. 846-855 (Leipsic ed. 873-882). 
ANTISTROPHE 4. 

. UBpic | φύτεῦ ἢ et rv | ρᾶννδν 

, UBpic et TAA | Gv ὑπερπλῆσθ | ἣ μᾶτᾶν 

ἃ | μῆ ’πικαϊρᾶ | μῆδε | συμφὲρ | δντᾶ 

. Gxporaroy | elodvaé | ao’ ἕς 

ar676 | pov ᾧ || pov | o&v εἷς | ἄνᾶγκ || dy 

ἔνθ᾽ | ob πῦδϊ χρὴ | σϊμῶ 

χρῆ | Tal τό κἄλῶς | δ᾽ ἔχον 

. πὅλεϊ | πᾶλαϊσμ ἢ α 

. pANGTE Ad | cal ϑὲἕδν al | τοῦμαϊζ 

. BEd οὐ ANE | ὦ Tore | πρδστᾶ | τῶν ἴσχ | ὧν. 


IX. Vss. 856-868 (Leipsic ed. 883-896). 
StrorpuHe 0’. 

. εἴ δὲ | τἴς ὕπξρ || δπτᾶ | χξρσῖν ἢ 

. ἢ AGy | ὦ πὸρ || ever | αἵ 

. δίκ | ἃς ἄφδό | Frodo, | οὐδὲ | 

. δαϊμὸν | ὧν Ed || ἢ σξό | Gy 

. kan | ἃ viv EX | oi7d | μοϊρᾶ | 

. δῦσπὄτμ | ov Xap || ty yAid | ἃς 

. el | μῇ τό Képddc | κξρδᾶν | ef dix | alae 

. kal | τῶν ἀσξπτῶν | ἐρξέταζ 

. ἦ | τῶν ἀθϊκτῶν | été | rai par | fav | 

. the Erk | wor’ ἕν || τοῖσδ ἄν | ἣρ ϑὺμ || od δὲλ | ἢ 

. Epseral poy | ἃς Guively 


12. 
18. 


Oo οὗ 


10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 


-ῷοο “1 ὦ AA OD νι 


μυᾶ μι ἱε" 
ow = 
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el yap al τοῖ | aidé πρᾶξεῖς | risiat 
τί | δεῖ μέ yop | eveiv; 


. Trochaic dimeter. 
. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


Logacedic, with anacrusis. 


. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


Logacedic, with anacrusis. 


. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 


dimeter brachycatalectic. 


. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and cretic. 
. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 


dimeter brachycatalectic. 
Iambic monometer and trochaic dimeter catalectic. © 
Epitritic dimeter. 
Epitritic dimeter, with cretic. 
Adonic, with anacrusis. 


IX. Vss. 869-881 (Leipsic ed. 897-910). 
ANTISTROPHE θ΄. 


. οὔκ ἔτ | ἴ τὸν ἃ || θικτῦν | εἴμϊ || 


γᾶς En’ | δμφᾶλ || ὃν 0&6 | ὧν 
οὐδ᾽ | ὃς τὸν ΓΑ | θαϊσῖ | νᾶδν | 


. οὐδὲ | τᾶν Ὅλ || dni | av 

. εἰ | μῇ τἄδξ | χεῖρὅ | δεϊκτᾶ 

. πᾶσϊν | apps || σεῖ βρὅτ | οἷς 

. ἀλλ᾽ | ὦ κρᾶτῦνῶν | εἴπὲρ | ὄρθ᾽ dx | ovetc 
. Zev, | πᾶντ᾽ ἄνᾶσσῶν, | wn λᾶθῇῃ 


.- eed 


. σὲ, | τᾶν TE ody ἃ | Odvarov | aiév | ἄρχᾶν 
. φθϊνδντ | & yap || Adi | od πὰλ || ald | τᾶ 

. ϑεσφᾶτ᾽ ξξαϊ | povoty ἤδῆ 

. κοὐδαμοῦ τὶ | μαῖς “Απολλῶν | ἐμφᾶνῆς 

. ἔρ | pet δὲ τᾶ | dela. 
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X. Vas. 1057-1067 (Leipsic ed. 1086-1097). 


Stropue (. 

1. εἴπὲρ ἔγῶ | μᾶντϊς | εἰμὶ | 

2. καὶ Kara γνῶμ | ἣν ἵδρῖς | 

8. οὔ τὸν Ὅλ | ὕμπόν adn | εἰρῶν 

4. ὦ Κιθαϊρῶν, | οὔκ ἔσεϊ 

5. τᾶν αὖρ | τὸν || πᾶνσεληνδν 

6. μη ov σὲ γὲ | καὶ natpi | Grav | Οἵδίποῦ 
7. καὶ Tpopov καὶ | pirép’ avéety | 
8. Kal yopevéod | ai πρός ἡμῶν 

9. ὥς Eni | ἤρᾶ pep | ὃν 
10. rd τοῖς | ἔμοϊς ἢ τὐρᾶνν | οἷς 
11. L | ἢϊξ | Φοϊθέ, | cot δὲ | ταῦτ᾽ ἄρ | Ear’ εἶ | ἤ. 


1. Choriambic monometer and trochaic monometer. 
ΗΝ ὲ Epitritic monometer and dactylic tetrameter. 


4. Epitritic monometer and cretic. 

Iambic monometer and epitrite. 

Dactylic tetrameter. 

Epitritic dimeter. 

The same measure. 

Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

Logacedic, with anacrusis and catalectic syllable. 


roy 
moO OCOaOn Ss 


roy 


X. Vas. 1068-1078 (Leipsic ed. 1098-1109). 
ANTISTROPHE ἔ. 

tig σέ, τέκνον, | Tic σ᾽ E | τῖκτὲ 

. TOY μᾶκραϊῶν | ὧν dpa | ὲ 

. Πᾶνὸς dp | éootba | τᾶ ποῦ 

. πρδσπὲελασθεϊσ᾽, | ἣ σὲ γὲ 


a 


m oO 
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τῖς ϑυγᾶτῆρ, | Λδξϊοῦ ; τῶ! 
6. yap πλᾶκὲες | ἄγρδνδ | pol πᾶσ | al φίλαζ 
. 7. εἴθ᾽ 6 KVAAG | vag ἄνᾶσσῶν 
8. εἴθ᾽ 5 Baxyel | ὃς ϑέδς vai- 
9. ὧν im ἄκρ | ὧν dpe | ὧν 
10. εὑρῆμ | & δὲξ [ dr’ Ex | τοῦ 
11. Νυμῴ | dv Ἕλϊζ | κῶνϊδ | ὧν αἷς | wAetora | σῦμ- 
παϊξ | e. 


XI. Vss. 1155-1165 (Leipsic ed. 1186-1195). 
_ StropHe cd. 

. "1 | ὦ yévéat | Bpdray 

ὡς ὑ | μᾶς tod Kai | To μῆ- 

. δὲν ζώ | σᾶς Evapiby | ὦ 

. th | yap, τὶς ἄνῆρ | πλέον 

. τᾶς eb | daipiviag | déper 

. ἦ Too | οὕτον ὅσον | δὄκεϊν 

καὶ δόξ | ἄντ᾽ ἄπδκλϊ | vat 

. τὸ σόν | rol πᾶρἄδεϊγμ᾽ | ἔχῶν 

. τὸν σὸν | δαϊμῦὄνᾶ, τὸν | σόν ὦ 

. τλᾶμον | Oidirdda, | βρόὅτῶν 

. ob | δένᾶ μᾶκαρϊξ | ὦ. 


“= SHODWH eh wd = 


μα te 


. Glyconic. 

. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 

. Pherecratic. 

Glyconic. 

Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 

. Glyconic, with a trochee in the base. 

. Pherecratic. 

. Glyconic, with an iambus in the base. 

“1. The choriambus in this line answers to the iambic in the 


correspo verse of the chorus. Compare Hermann, Elem. Doctr. 
Mtr. p. 160, ed. Lips.—Id. Epit. p. 160 


OD «2 ὦ δ᾽ om 69 me 
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9. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 
10. Glyconic, with a trochee in the base. 
11. Pherecratic." 
Ais . 
XI. Vss. 1166-1176 (Léipsic ed. 1196-1203). 
ANTISTROPHE τά. 
1. 50 | tig xa’ ὑπὲρ | δόλᾶν. 
2. τοξεύ | σᾶς ἔκρᾶτῆ | σᾶς τοῦ 
3. πάντ᾽ ev | δαϊμόνδς δλό | ov 
4. ὦ | Zed, card μὲν | φθισᾶς 
5. τὰν γαμψ | ὥνῦχἄ πᾶρθ | ἕνος 
6. χρησμῳ | dv ϑανατῶν | δ᾽ ἕμᾷ 
7. χώρᾳ | πὺῦργὅς ἄνξστ | ἃς 
8. ἐξ οὗ | καὶ ὀάσϊλεῦς | κἄλεϊ 
9. ἐμὸς, | καὶ Ta μέγιστ᾽ | Eri- 
10. μάθης, | ταῖς p&ydAato | ty ἕν 
11. Θή | δαϊσῖν ἄνᾶσσ | av. 
ee 
XII. Vss. 1177-1187 (Leipsic ed. 1204-1212). 


StropHE ιβ΄. 


1. τἄνῦν | δ᾽ ἄκοῦ || ety, | tig GOA | td || τέρος | 
2. tic Ev | πόνοϊσ || tv, | tic ἃ | ταῖς ayp | iaic 
8. ξῦνοϊ | κὅὄς GAA || ἄγᾷ | Biov | 

4. τῶ KAsiviy | Oidt | ποῦ κὰἂρ ἢ ἃ 

δ. ὦ μὲγ | ἃς λὶμ ἢ ἣν 

6. αὕὑτς | ἤρκὲσ || Ev 

7. matdt | καὶ πᾶτρ || t 

8. ϑαλὰαμῆ | THAD || πέσεϊν 

9. πῶς πῦὅτξ, | πῶς πῦθ᾽ | at πᾶτρ | Gai σ᾽] 

10. ἄλδκες | φξρεῖν, || τἄλᾶς | 

ll. oty’ ἐδυνᾶσθῆ | ody Ec | τῦσδν ἢ dé. 


1. The first syllable of the choriambus is resolved into two short 
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. Iambic monometer hypercat. and dimeter brach. 

. Iambic monom. hypercat. and ischiorrhogic iambi. 
. Iambic dimeter. . 

. Antispastic monomg; trochaic monom. hypercat. 
. Trochaic mon ypercatalectic. 

The same measure. © 

. The same measure. - 

. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

. Logacdic. 

. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

. Antispastic monom. and iambic monom. hypercat. 


ὦ ὦ “2 ὦ Ah wD 


tot und 
με (ὦ 


XII. Vas. 1188-1198 (Leipsic ed. 1218-1225).. 
ANTISTROPHE β΄. 


. ἔφεῦρ | Eo’ ἃ || κονθ᾽ | ὅ πᾶνθ᾽ | Spay Il χρόνος | 
. Aina | δίκᾶξ || εἰ | yapov ἃ | γᾶμδν || πᾶλαϊ | ' 
. τἔκνοῦντ | ἃ καὶ |] τέκνοῦ | μένον. |] 

.  Aat | εἴδν | τἕκνδν || * 

. εἴθὲ | σ᾽, εἰθὲ | * 

. μῆπὄτ᾽ | etdd || μᾶν 

. δυρὸμ | at yap || ὥς 

. TEPIGAA | Ἰᾶκχ || Ἰῶν | 

. Ex oTopa | τῶν τ | δ᾽ δρθν | εἴπεῖν | 

. Gvérrved | od τ᾽ Ex || σέθεν | 

. καὶ KaTEKOLUTO | a TOU | pov ὄμμ | ἃ. 


? 


pod 
τ ser 


XIII. Vss. 1272-1282 (Leipsic ed. 1297-1306). 
ANAPZESTICS. 
1. ὦ δεῖν | ὅν idety || waOd¢ ἄν | θρῶποῖϊς | 
2. ὦ δεῖν | ὅτἄτον || πᾶντῶν [ὅσ᾽ ἔγῶ || 
8. πρόσξκῦρσ᾽ | ἤδῆ᾽ || Tic σ᾽, ὦ | τἀαμῶν ἢ 


1. We have adopted Hermann’s reading in this and the corresponding 
line of the strophe. Q 


͵ 
a Mais 
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4. πρδὄσξδη | pavia ; || tic 6 πῆ | δῆσᾶς ἢ 

5. peilova | δαϊμῶν || τῶν pa | xiordy | 

6. πρὸς σῇ | δῦσδαϊ |] μᾶνϊ μοῖρ | ἃ (Paremiac.) 
7. pev φεῦ | δύστᾶν᾽. | GAA’ οὔδ᾽ | ἔσϊδεῖν || 

8. dvvapai | σ᾽, EOEAGy || πδλλ᾽ Evép | EoOai ἢ} 

9. πδλλᾶ πῦ | θὲέσθαϊ, | πδλλᾶ δ᾽ GOp | ἤσαϊ | 
10. τοϊᾶν | Prixin ll πἀρξχεῖς | per. (Pareemiac.) 

XIV. Vss. 1283-1287 (Leip ed, 1307-1311). 
ANAPESTICS. 


1. ai ai, | αἱ ai, || 

2. φεῦ, φεῦ: | dvora | vic ἔγῶ. | ποῖ γᾶς |] 

3. pépopat | τλᾶἄμῶν ; || πᾶ pot | φθδγγᾶ | 

. διᾶ τἀπετε | Tal τᾶς || aio | φδραἄδῆν ||" 
ζῶ δαϊμόν | iv’ ξξηλλοῦ.ἢ 


XV. Vss. 1290-1293 (Leipsic ed. 1313-1316). 
STROPHE ty’. 
1. Ἰῶ | σκὅτοῦ [1 
2. νξφδὄς ἔμδν ἅπδτρδπον  ἔπϊπλόμξνδν ἀἄφᾶτὄν" 
ὃ. ἀδαμᾶτον τὲ καὶ | dvaovptoToy ὃν 
4. oipot. | ° 


1. Iambic monometer 
2. Dochmiac dimeter. _ . 


1. A proceleusmaticus in the first place. On the admissibility of this 
fout into anapmstic measure, consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 
243, ed. Glasg. 

2. We have ὁ adopted Hermann’s arrangement. “ Ex mea descriptione 
versus ultimus constat duobus dochmuacis, quo genere versuum sepe clau- 
duntur systemata, tisque premisso proceleusmatico.” Herm. ad loc. 

3. With regard to the iambic monometer preceding the dochmiac 
measure, consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 116, seq. 

4. Respecting the resolution of the dochmius into eight short sylle 
bles, consult Seidler, de V. D. p. 63. 

δ. Regarded by some as a semantus trochee.. 
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3. The same measure. 
4. Extra metrum. 


———— ee 


XV. Vss. 1297-130Q (Leipsic ed. 1321-1824). 
ANTISTROPHE Ly’. 


. 1 | pidde | 

. σῦ μὲν Euig ὑπέπαλας Ἶ #1 μδνιμὸς Erl γὰρ 
. ὕπόμξνεϊς per τὸν | τύφλον κῆϑεθῶν 

. φεῦ φεῦ. ᾿ 


mm 09 8D =m 


XVI. Vss. 1305-1310 (Leipsic ed. 1829-1334). 
STROPHE (0’. 
1, “Απδλλῶν tad” ἣν | ~“AnGAA | ὧν, ὦ | PiAoi | 
2. 6 κἄλᾶ | tad’ Eud | τέλῶν | Kana TAO’ ἔμᾶ πᾶθξᾶ | 
3. ἔπαϊσ | ἕ δ᾽ ad | τὔὄχεϊρ | viv ov || tic GAA | ἔγῶ | 
τλαμῶν | 
4. ti ydp Edei μ᾽’ Spay | 
5. ὅτῶ | γ᾽ ὅρῶν || τί pH | δὲν ἣν || δεῖν | γλῦκῦ. |] 
6. ἤν ταῦθ᾽, | ὅπῶς || πὲρ καὶ | od φῆς. Il 


. Dochmiac monometer and ischiorrhogic iambi. 
. Ischiorrhogic iambi and dochmiac monometer. 
. Iambic trimeter and semantus trochee. 
Dochmiac monometer. 

. Iambic trimeter. 

. Iambic dimeter. 


Co δι mm οὐ ἐδ "- 


AVIT. Vss. 1311-1317 (Leipsic ed. 1337-1843). 
STROPHE ¢é. 

1. re | δῆτ᾽ Euol | BAErTov ἢ | 

2. στερκτῦν | ἢ πρῦσ || ἢγδρ | ὃν 

8, ἔτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ | ἄκοῦ || εἴν . Addy | ἃ PIA | OF 
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4. dndyér’ Exroniov | Gti tayiora μὲ 
. ἀπᾶγξἔτ᾽ ὦ Pidol | τόν ὄλεθρον pEyay 
. τὸν κατὰἀρᾶτὅὄτατον | Erl δέ καὶ ϑξοϊς 
. ἐχθρότᾶτον βρδὅτῶν. | 


ΟΣ ὦ Οὧἱ 


. Cretic dimeter, with anacrusis.' 

Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

. Iambic monom. hyperc. and.trochaic mon. hyperc. 
. Dochmiac dimeter.? 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure.’ 

- Dochmiac monometer. 


IQ a mh ὦ So = 


ee 
XVI. Vss. 1320-1325 (Leipsic ed. 1849-1354). 
ANTISTROPHE ε΄, 


=e 


. ὅλοϊθ᾽ δστῖς ἣν | ὅς dn’ ἄγρ | Tac | πέδᾶς | 

. νόμᾶδος | Exindd | Ἰᾶς | EAGCE p’ Grd TE Povod | 

3. Eppv | τό Kav || ἔσῶσ | Ev οὐδ | E& εἴς | yapiv ἢ 
πρᾶσσῶν | 

4. TOTE yap ἄν Savdy | 

δ. οὔκ ἣν | φἴλοϊ || σῖν οὔδ᾽ | Euol || τὄσδνδ᾽ | ἄγος. | 

6. ϑέλδντ [τ Ka || μοῖ τοῦτ᾽ | ἄν ἢν. ἢ 


ww 


AVI. Vss. 13826-1332 (Leipsic ed. 1357-1363). 


ANTISTROPHE Zé. 
. οὔκ οὖν πᾶτρος | γ᾽ av pov ες 
. ἡλθὸν | οὐδέ || νυμφὶ | ὃς. 
. βρὅτοϊς | ἔκλῆ  θῆν | dv ἔ | φῦν ἄπ || ὃ 
. νῦν δ᾽ ἄθξδς μὲν εἴμ᾽ | ἄνδσϊῶν dE παῖς 
5. ὅμοὄγξνῆς δ᾽ ad’ ὧν | αὑτός Eddy τἄλᾶς 
1. Seidler, de Versibus Dochmiacis, p. 144. 


2. Ibid., p. 58, 
3. Compare Hermann, ad loc. 


wm G9 3 = 


6. 
7. 
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ei δὲ Ti πρεσθύτξἕρον | Edi KaKov KaKOY 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔλᾶχ᾽ Οτδιποῦς. | 


XVIII. Vss. 1490-1496 (Leipsic ed. 1524-1530). 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


TrocHatc TETRAMETERS CATALECTIC. 

ὦ πᾶτρ | ἃς O76 || ἧς Ev | οἴκοῖ ἢ λεῦσσἔτ᾽, | O7d | 
ποὺς ὅδ | ἕ 

ὃς Ta | κλεῖν’ αἷν | typar’ | δῆ, ll καὶ κρᾶτ | Ἰστς Ι 
ἣν av | tp 

Goti¢ | ov ζῆλ || ὦ TOA | τῶν || καὶ τῦχ | αἷς Ex ἢ} 
l6AEr | Ov 

εἷς ὅσ | ὃν κλῦδ || Ova | δεϊνῆς | ovppop ] ἃς ἔλ ]] 
ἡλῦ | θὲν 

ὥστξ | ϑνῆτον || ὄντ᾽, ἔ | κεῖνῆν || τῆν TEA | edrai | 
ay id | εἴν 


. pep | ἄν ἔπ || Ἰσκὄπ.] odvra, ἢ μῆδἔν | 52675 || εἴν 
πρὶν | av | 
. τερμᾶ | τοῦ δϊ || ov πέρ | ἃσῆ, Il pAdEV | ἀλγεῖν || ὃν 
πὰθ | ὧν. 
ῳ 2 
ΓῚ 
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INDO-GERMANIC ANALOGIES. 


I. OF LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 


I. Tas farther comparative philology carries back its researches into 
the earlier periods of the history of language, the more convinced do we 
become that all the spoken idioms of the globe have originated from one 
common source, and, consequently, that all the members of our race 
may trace their descent from one common parentage. 

II. The idea of a primitive language for our species, though often 
made a subject of ridicule by the superficial and half-learned inquirer, 
rests on too firm a basis to be shaken, and connects itself too closely with 
the earliest traditions of our race, as recorded in the sacred writings, to 
leave any doubt of its truth on the mind of the philologist. 

III. What this primitive language may have been is, of course, all un- 
certainty, and each investigator is here left to the conclusions of his own 
judgment. It would seem, however, that a very large portion of this 
early vocabulary consisted of terms which sought to imitate, by their 
sounds, the various movements of the natural world, such as the noise of 
thunder, the roaring of the tempest, the gentle or rapid flow of waters, 
and the different cries of the animal creation. 

IV. The simple narrative of Scripture, which represents the Deity as 
bringing into the presence of our first parent the numerous creatures 
that peopled his new domains, in order that the progenitor of our race 
might give each its appropriate name, is only another way of stating that 
the germe of language is a faculty inherent in the soul, and that the ap- 
pellations given by Adam to the various members of the animal kingdom 
consisted simply of imitations of their peculiar cries, or of attempts to 
express, in strong though inartificial terms, some striking peculiarity of 
structure. 

V. Following up this idea, we will come naturally to the conclusion 
that, in the infancy of our species, a close sympathy, founded on immu- 
table laws, must have united the visible to the intellectual world, and 
that the result of this sympathy manifested itself in a variety of simple 
but expressive sounds, which, by gradual combinations and progressive 
improvement, formed eventually the splendid fabric of language. 
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VI. The earliest spoken idiom of our race was necessarily analogous 
to the sensations which gave it birth. Melodious sounds were employed 
to express soft and gentle emotions ; sounds of 8 rough or harsh nature 
seryed to indicate what was painful or unpleasing ; beauty, activity, and 
strength were each depicted, as it were, by different intonations, and 
thus each syllable became a kind of musical note, the peculiar force of 
which we are still, in many cases, able to perceive, though so many ages 
have intervened.! 

VII. To pretend to analyze, however, at the present day, all these 
accordances of the soul of man with external nature ; to endeavour to 
show how each rapid perception of form, of movement, and of colour, 
affected in different ways the internal sense, and was then enunciated 
by some particular sound, is a task which presents insuperable difficul- 
ties, and bids defiance to the most ingenious hypotheses. 

VIII. The utmost that we can ascertain respecting the earlier move- 
ments of language is simply this: that primitive words must have been 
comparatively few in number, and all of them monosyllabic ; that each 
element of these syllables, designating as ‘it did some principal object, 
was soon applied, in various combinations, to a series of other objects 
analogous to the fitst, which last served in their. turn as types for new 
analogies ; and that thus, by a progressive march, the same sounds be- 
came applied to a multitude of things, always more and more removed 
from each other, and the affiliation of which, though real, became con- 
tinually less apparent. 

IX. Guided by that instinct of comparison or assimilation so inherent 
in the human mind, thought, though infinite in its essence, submitted, 
nevertheless, to the restrictive forms of language, and yielded itself 
to general laws, which arranged in the same class all things that were 
susceptible of partial approximation. Hence we see, in the most ancient 
languages, and those that are nearest the infancy of our species, the ideas 
of height and depth, of hollowness and convexity, of light and heat, of 
cold and gloom, expressed by one and the same sound, as being of one 
and the same origin. 

X. The rapid increase of the human family, and the corresponding i in- 
crease of their relations and wants; the modification of material objects 
by the inventive spirit of man, and his subjugation of the domain of na- 
ture, in order to adapt it more immediately to his use, all tended to the 
gradual but sure development of what had at first been little better than 
the union of a few simple sounds ; and language, departing in this way 
more and more from its monosyllabic, changed at last into what may be 
called a polysyllabic, character. 


1. Eichoff, Paraliele des Langues, &c., Ὁ. 4, seq. 
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XI. The division of the human family, by their necessary dispersion 
in quest of new and more distant abodes, soon brought about other and 
more important changes. Separated from each other by wide intervals, 
by mountains, rivers, and seas, intervals which great terrestrial revolu- 
tions contributed from time to time to increase, the various tribes that 
had migrated from home wrought out each their peculiar idiom under 
influences of the most opposite character. Melodious in the temperate 
regions of the globe, languid under the fires of the tropics, strong and 
rough amid the snows and ice of the north, language was employed 
under these different characters to depict respectively the contemplative 
life of the shepherd, the listless inactivity of the tenant of southern 
climes, and the menacing cries of hardy and warlike tribes ; and, in this 
way, what were at first intonations common to all, became, under each of 
these three distinct influences, as different as were the characters of the 
different tribes or races that employed them. 

XII. Amid the various movements of our race, some tribes, in re- 
moving from the common centre of civilization, fell into barbarism ; while 
others, more fortunate, attained, in process of time, to a high degree of 
culture. Among the former, continually agitated and divided as they 
were by intestine wars, language, which had already begun to degenerate, 
broke off into a multitude of idioms, as vague and fluctuating as they 
were strange and incoherent. Among civilized communifies, on the 
other hand, which, by reason of a fertile soil and peaceable possession, 
had it in their power to lead an intellectual life, and to make themselves 
acquainted with sciences and arts, language became more and more pol- 
ished, and, extending itself in a constant and uniform manner, knew no 
other limits save the frontiers of the race. Hence we perceive that the 
idioms of Europe have all a common physiognomy, whereas those of the 
aborigines of our own country differ almost continually in the case of 
each petty tribe. 

XIII. The conclusions, then, which we are authorized to draw from 
a careful examination of this most interesting subject are manifestly the 
following: 1. There was originally but one! single language ; 2. What 
are called languages are, in fact, only different dialects of this primitive 
tongue ; 3. The form of words varies, but their essence undergoes no 
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1. “Μὲ se comparan hoy las muchas lenguas que hay esparcidas por la superficie 
Jel glovo, se veré que todas elias descienden de una sola, y que guardan tal herman- 
da y analogia en su estructura, que no seran otra cosa que la misma lengua primi- 
ἔνα variada, cambiada, enriquecida.”” (Zamacola.)—“ 11 résulte de ces principes, 
que parmi les hordes les moins civilisées, il est impossible d’en trouver une seule 

ont le vocabulaire ne présente un certain nombre de mots également usités dans les 
dialectes les plusconnus Mais les ‘ innumere lingue dissimillime inter se, ita ut 
nullis machinis ad communem originem retrahi possint,’ voila ce qu’on chercherait 
en gain wating globe.” (Mérian, Principes de (Etude comparative des Langues, 
p- 3, in notis. 
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change ; 4. The essence of words is in the roots, and in the elements 
which compose these roots. 


II. OF ROOTS. 


I. In every word composed of several syllables, a single one alone of 
these comprises the fundamental idea of the word, and is termed the 
radical syllable. ‘The others are merely accessory, and serve to modify 
the meaning of the primitive one. 

II. All roots are monosyllabic, and consist generally of three letters, 
a consonant, ἃ vowel, and a consonant. 

III. With regard to what are erroneously styled dissyllabic roots, it 
will be well to bear constantly in mind the judicious observation of Ade- 
lung :' “‘ Every word, without exception, may be reduced to a monoeyl- 
labic root, and ought to be so reduced if we wish to follow the path 
which nature has traced out for us. If the grammarians, who laboured 
on the Semitic tongues, misled by a blind regard for rabbinical authority, 
still hold to the doctrine of dissyllabic roots, this error only shows the 
proneness of man towards everything complicated and intricate, at the 
expense of simplicity and the clearest indications of nature.” 

IV. For example, to carry out the idea of Adelung, why are we to re- 
gard katal as a root in Hebrew, when we have in Latin cad-o, and in 
English cut? Why call karab, galal, or marar radicals when they can 
be traced respectively to kar, gal, and mar? He who should doubt 
whether the roots just mentioned be really so or not, would doubt, in like 
manner, whether the syllables ced in cedo, car in caro, cap in capio, mar 
in mare, κυλ in κυλίω, εἷλ in eiAéw, be radicals, and would end by with- 
holding his assent from the clearest and most positive principles.* 

V. A similar error is sometimes committed even by those who inves- 
tigate the Sanscrit language. Thus, in many of the elementary works 
published by them, we find such roots as bri or bhri, djna, kram, srip, 
stou, tri, trip, trou, &c. Now these are, in fact, only lengthened forms, 
including a contracted root, or one that has lost its vowel. The root of 
bri is bar, ber, &c., and the contraction has given bri. This radical may 
be traced in the Greek φέρ-ω, the Latin fer-o, and the English “ to bear.” 
The root of djna is ken or ghen, the consonant g being pronounced like 
dj, as in many English words ; and this root may be traced in the Greek 
ytv-Ooxo and in the English ken. The root of kram is kar, lengthened 
into karam, and then contracted intokram. The root of srip is sar, ser, 
é&c., preserved in the Latin serp-o, the Greek Ep7-w, and the Latin rep-o, 


1. Mithridates, Vol is 1 i., p. 301, seq. 


3. Mérian, p. 10. Klaproth sur les Racines des Langues Sémitiqu 
appended to Mérian’s woke “ 
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belonging to the same source. The root of stou is sat, sot, soul, &c., 
whence the Persian soutou or south-ou, and the Latin suad-eo. And so, 
in like manner, of the rest.! 


- 


III. OF ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT. 


I. The numerous points of resemblance that exist between different 
languages would be rendered still more apparent and striking, were we 
not often arrested in our inquiries by the change of consonants belonging 
to the same series, and which are often employed the one for the other. 

II. In the European alphabets the utmost confusion prevails. The 
series of consonants is nowhere apparent in them, and there is nothing 
by which we can perceive the relations which consonants produced by 
the same organ respectively bear to each other, and the propriety which 
exists for their being mutually interchanged. This propriety gives rise 
to an almost infinite number of variations, to which we find it extremely 
difficult to accustom ourselves, from the irregular disposition of our own 
‘alphabetic characters. 

III. The alphabet of the Sanscrit tongue is in this respect much more 
philosophically arranged, though still even its disposition is far from be- 
ing perfect. 

IV. The order in which the Sanscrit letters are arranged is as fol- 
lows : 


First Senies. Long and short vowels and diphthongs. 
Szconp Sgrizs. Guttura!l consonants and their modifications. 
-k. kh g. gh. ng. 
Tap Series. Palatals, which have an analogy with the prece- 
ding : 
tch. tchh. dj. djh. ny. 


Fourtn Sgsizs. Consonants which the grammarians designate 
by the name of cerebrals.* 
t. th. d. dh. ἢ. 
ΟΕ ΤῊ Serizs. Dentals. 
t th do dh on. 
Sixta Szrizs. Labials. 
p. ph "Ὁ. bh. m. 


1. Meérian, p. 29, seq 

4. The cerebrals are re pronounced by tarning and applying the tip of the tongue far 
back against the palate, which producing a hollow sound, as if from the 
head, is distinguished by the term murddkanya or cerebral. (Wilkins, Sanscrit 
Grammar, p. 8.) R 
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Seventn Szrizs. Semivowels. 


y τ 1 ν. 


ἘΠΟΉΤΗ Serizs. Sibilants and aspirates. 
j choos. kh «x. 


V. This arrangement would be more regular if the sibilant and aspi- 
rated consonants followed immediately after the palatals, for they often 
confound themselves with these. 

VI. An alphabet rectified in this way will present four series of homo- 
geneous consonants, under which all those which one can imagine, and 
that can only be modifications of the former, easily admit of being ranged." 
Thus: 

I. II. ΠῚ. IV. 


r. 
l. 
y 


8 
J 
ch 
ng. h. 
kh. 


a ™P OB P 


VII. There exists an affinity between the first and second series by 
means of the mutual relations which k, k’A, and g have with khor h aspi- 
rated, and by means of those which ¢, d, tch, dj, bear to ch, 8, and 7. 

VIII. The third and fourth series have fewer points of contact. Nev- 
ertheless, g often changes into ἡ, kh, and τ ; the letters f and hf are often 
confounded ; the υ of the third and the y of the fourth series connect 
themselves with the vowel sounds; the liquids J, m, n frequently supply 
each other’s place ; while, in many idioms, n, d, and r are also con- 
founded. | 

IX. The mutual interchange of vowels is of so frequent occurrence 
that it cannot be taken at all into account in the comparison of languages 
and dialects. Indeed, it often happens that, in the same idiom, the dif- 
ference of vowel sounds only serves to indicate certain modifications of 


the root. ᾿ 
First Example. Drawn from the French. 
J’-a2, tu a-s, ils o-nt, j’-a-v-ais, j’-eu-s, j’-au-rais. 
Second Example. Drawn from the change of vowels in the Ger- 
1. Mérian, p. 32. ; 
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man word sfein (stone), which in the different cognate dialects 


varies as follows: - 


- German 
Gothic . 


Anglo-Saxon . 


English 
Dutch 
Cimbric 
Islandic 
Frison 
Swedish 
Danish . 


stoane. 
stein. 
sting. 
sten. 
steen. 


X. In the words liebe (love) and lieben (to love), not only the vowels, 


but the very consonants are modified. Thus: 


German 
Sclavonic 
Illyrian . 
Vende 


Anglo-Saxon . 


English 
Dutch 
Frison . 
Finnish 
Permian 


liebe. 
liuby. 
gloubav. 
liobotch. 
lufe. 
love. 


‘liefde. 


liwe. 
giouve. 
lrouboo. 


XI. The case is the same with the German word graben (to hollow 


put). 


Gothic . 


Old German . 


German 
Danish . 
Swedish 
Esthonian 
Lappish 
Finnish 
Russian 
Georgian 
Iilyrian . 


graba. 
grapo. 
graben. 
grave. 
grafoa. 
krawi. 
grouopta. 
ravi. 
rov. 
rowi. 
rouppa. 


XII. A remark here very naturally presents itself: if variations such 
is these occur in dialects which belong all, or nearly all, to one and the 
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same family, what must the changes be that occur in dialects.belongmg 
to different families of languages! And this single remark will serve us 
as a guide in many an intricate speculation into linguistic affinities. 

XIII. Let us now pass to the variations of consonants, and give a few 
examples in each of the series indicated under § VI. 


First anp Seconp SeErigs. 


German . . kirche 

English . . church 

Sclavonic . . tserk-ov »>church. 
Swedish . .  kyrka 

Danish . . kirk 


German .  gteb-el and gipf-el! 

Arabic . djeb-el and gheé-el 

German . kopp-e 

Sclavonic . sop-ka summit. 
Turkish . top-a, tub-e, tepp-e ~ 

English . top 

Swedish . opp 


German . . kehl-e2 

Latin . . . gula 

French . . gueul-o 
Armenian . . oul throat 
Georgian. -  ghel-i ° 
Arabic . . δ᾽ εἰ 


Μο . . khol-oi 
Old German . khel-e 


German . . zahn 

Dutch b . . fand 

Swedis ° . ta 

Latin. . . dens tooth. 
French . . dent 

Hebrew . . chen J 


German . . hopf 

Dutch . . hoofd 

English .  . head 

Swedish . hufved >head. 
hoved 


German . εὖ haupt 
Samoiede. . ngaib-a 
The interchange of Τ' and D, and of P and B, is very common in 
German. That of F and H is frequent in Spanish. Thus, from the 
Latin facere, the Spanish forms hacer; from filius, hijo; from formosus, 
hermoso. 


1. Compare the English gable, 
2. Compare the English Kottow 
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The interchange of F and Kh exists in the different dialects of Japan. 
Thus, the inhabitants of the isle of Sikokf say 


Khirando for Firando, the name of a city. 
khana “ fana, the nose. 

khassi “4 fassi, a bean. 

khebi © 1, a snake. 

khisa - “* fsa, the knees. 

khone 6 fone, abone. - 
khourou “Ἢ fourouw, to shake. 


The interchange of S, H, or Kh, is also very frequent. For example, 


| German, salz, salt, . Breton, hal-on. 
Latin, sal, “ . Old German, hall.' 
Slavonic, serdise, heart, German, hertz. 
Slavonic, zim-a, winter, Greek, χεῖμα, 
Latin, hiems. 


Changes also take place between the sibilants and gutturals. Thus, 


Armenian . . sar 
Hebrew . . har 
Greek . . ὄρ-ος 
Slayonic - . gor-a 
Afghan . - ghar 
Arintse (Siberia) . kar 

_ There is also an affinity between K and Sk. Thus, many Sanscrit 

roots which commence with Sk begin in Latin and Greek with C or Καὶ ; 

as, sw 


Sanscrit, shoun’-a,. adog, . Latin, can-is, Greek, κύων. 


6 sham-a, . softness, . “ς com-is. 
- shad-a, . tofall, . “4. cad-ere. 
"46 shach-a, . tokill, . ‘6 Oc-cis-us, ces-us. 


Tairp SERixgs. 


The letters M, B, P, are employed for one another in the Turkish di- 
alects. Thus, for 
bouz, . . they say . mouz, ice. 
boinuz, . cow . moinuz, ἃ horn. 
Bahhmout, . “6 . Mahmoud (a name.) 
michtk, . . oo . pichtk, a cat. 
1. Hence the name of the city of Haile, derived from the neighbouring salt-mines. 
2. This interchange is very frequent in Greek and Latin; as, ἕρπω, serpo; ἕξ, sex; 


GAs, sal, &c. 
8. Compare the German hund and nee hound. 
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The root of the Latin febe, “a been,” is found in the Slavonic bob 
and in the French fere. So also numerous instances, might be cited 
where F is pat for B and B for V. 


Focrta Series. 


In all languages there is a mutual and very frequent change between 
Band ἢ. Thus, 


Greek, τῷ. . fire, . «. Russian, pyi. 
“ φράγελλον, . acscourge, . Latin, flagellum. 
~  — Avipres, . εἰν, . . “6 ἐπι. 
Latin, fitulus, . . a title, . . French, ἐΐζγε. 
“« φρέμοία͵ - anepistle, . <  épitre. 
“ captulum, . achapter, . “ chapure. 
“« apostolus, . anapostle, . “ apétre. 


- εἶπ, . . an elm, . “ orme. 


The Japanese, in the greater part of their provinces, cannot pronounce 
L, but use R in its stead, while with the Chinese the case is directly the 
reverse. 

The vowel that is found between two consonants in the root often 
disappears, and the two consonants then follow in immediate succession. 
Thus, 


Greek, χαράττω, . German, kratzen. 


“ κρολάπτ. “ klopfen. 
“ = xodAode, . ὼ kiteben. 
εἰ χηλῇ, . . & klaue. e 


IV. OF THE AFFILIATION OF LANGUAGES. 


I. It is a common but very great error, to represent languages as pro- 
ceeding from one another in a kind of perpendicular line of descent, one 
tongue disappearing in order to make way for another. 

II. The true doctrine represents all languages as moving on, side by 
side, from one common source, some developing themselves and attain- 
ing to maturity at an earlier, others at a later period, but all pursuing an 
onward and simultaneous course, and no one of the number proceeding 
from or produced by the other. 

III. It must be borne in mind, however, that we are here speaking of 
separate and distinct languages, such as the Sanscrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, German, &c., and not of such as are merely corrupt dialeets of 
some parent tongue, or, in other words, that same tongue reappearing 
in an altered and more barbarous form. Thus, the Italian, French, 
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Spanish, and Portuguese are only, in strictness, so many corrupt dia- 
lects of the parent Latin ; and yet, at the same time, they may be truly 
said to possess an affiliation among themselves. 

IV. This affiliation between the Italian, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, will serve to explain what we mean by affiliation in the case of 
the Indo-Germanic tongues. As the former all sprang from one com 
mon source, the Latin, and have pursued an onward route, side by sida, 


so the Zend, the Sanscrit, the Greek, the Latin, the German, and otfige- . - 


Indo-Germanic tongues, have all come from some parent tongue, now - 


lost, and have all pursued routes side by side with each other, some αἰ "ὦ 
them attaining to an early, others to a late maturity. To quote the 


graphic language of Ovid, 


“ Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” 


V..OF THE. INDO-GERMANIC TONGUES. 


I. The term Indo-Germanic is applied by philologists to the group of 
nations extending from India, along central Asia, and throughout the 
Continent of Europe. 

II. This group, more strictly speaking, is divided into six principal 
families, the Indian, Persian, Graeco-Roman, Slavonic, and Celttc. 

III. All the languages coming under the general appellation of Indo- 
Germanic, whether in India, Persia, or Europe, and whether considered 
with reference to their structure or phraseology, are originally identical ; 
that is to say, they are composed of the eame primitive roots, which the 
influence of climate, of national pronunciation, and of logical combina- 
tions, has in various degrees affected and modified. 

IV. Before entering, however, more fully into the analogies between 
these tongues, we will give a brief sketch of each language, in order 
that the points of resemblance between them may be more clearly un- 


derstood. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

I. At the head of these is to be placed the Sanscrit, the sacred idiom 
of the Brahmins, and the common source of all the languages of India. 
Its name means “ complete,” “perfect,” or “ altogether finished,” from 
sam, “altogether,” and krita, “done ;” and hence is equivalent to the 
Latin confectus.! 

II. This very name “ Sanscrit”. is one among many proofs of the high 
antiquity of the language ; for if it plainly point to an antecedent state 


1. Wilkins’s Sanscrit Grammar, p. 1.—Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, Ὁ. iv. 


a * 
vo 


ge 
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of the tongue in question, when as yet the language had not become 
completely settled, and if, as has been well ascertained, the most posi- 
tive literary monuments carry back the Sanscrit, in its actual form, to 
more than fifteen centuries before our era ; for how long a peried must 
it have existed prior to this, in a fluctuating and changing state, before 
it finally settled down into an established tongue, and became entitled 
to the appellation of ‘completely formed !”” 

III. The Sanecrit has an alphabet of fifty characters ; but, upon ex- 
emining their powers with some degree of care, the numbeg of simple ar- 
tisulations may be reduced to twenty-eight, namely, five vowels, and 
twenty-three consonants.' 

IV. Sanscrit nouns are of three genders, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. They have three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, and they 
are declinable through eight cases in each number.? 

V. The names of the cases are, the nominative, vocative, dative, ac- 
cusative, ablative, locative, instrumental, and genitive. The force of 
these will be explained more fully hereafter. 

VI. The Sanscrit verb has two voiccs, the active and passive ; but 
the active voice has two forms, one with the ordinary transitive meaning, 
and the other with a reflexive or intransitive force, indicating that some 
action is exerted on the agent himself, or for his advantage or disadvan- 
tage. This latter form is analogous to the middle voice in Greek. 

VII. The moods in Sanserit are five in number, the indicative, poten- 
tial, imperative, precative, and conditional. Besides these, there occur 
in the Vedas fragments of snother mood, which the grammarians term 
lat, and which corresponds to the Greek subjunctive. - 

VIII. The indicative has six tenses, namely, a present, three preter 
its, and two futures. The conjugations are ten. 

ΙΧ. The syntax of the Sanscrit is simple and logical, and the facility 
_in compounding words, which the language so abundantly affords, opens 

one of the widest fields imaginable for the culture of poetry. Hence 
poetic writing enjoyed a decided ascendency during all the four ages of 
Indian literature. The primitive and religious epoch, marked by the 
Vedas, was soon followed, about the time of the heroic ages, by the laws 
of Menu, the Pouranas, or Annals of Mythology, and the gigantic poems 
of Ramayan and Mahabharat, which celebrate, the one the conquest of 


1. Those pretended philologists who regard the number of alphabetical characters 
in the Sanscrit as a prvof of the modern origin of the language, appear to fo that 
they are thus adducing an argument in favour of the very side which they to op- 
pose. For if the appellation of ‘‘ Sanscrit” was only given to the tongue in question 
after it was completely formed, how many centuries must it have existed before its 
διρμαῦοι kiae modernized oY this large aoe οἵ characters ! 

ἢ ins’s Sanser. rammar, Ὁ. 36 and 121, seg.—B Vergleichende Gr. 
matik, p. 617, #29. P q.—Bopp, Verg Gram 
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Ceylon, the other a contest between two dynasties, and the authors of 
which poems, at once bards and philosophers, appear like two majestic 
figures, the rivals and contemporaries of Homer. Soon after this suc- 
ceeds the elegant and polished era, a short period antecedent to Vir- 
gil, when Jayadevas produced his pastoral elegies, and Calidasas his 
beautiful poem of the Sacountala. After these commenced the decline 
of the language, which shows itself more and more in all subsequent pro- 
ductions.! | 

X. The Sanscrit has ceased to be a spoken tongue, and is now studied 
in India as the Greek and Latin are with us. Even when in a living 
state, however, and at the period, too, of its greatest extension, it was 
only spoken by the privileged classes. The main body of the people 
employed what was called the Pracrit, that is, the “ natural” or “ spon- 
taneous” tongue. This Pracrit contained the same elements as the San- 
scrit, but under a rude and uncultivated form, and differing in each lo- 
cality. 

XI. Another language, more cultivated than the Pracrit, namely, the 
Pals, and which was spread formerly throughout the south of India, was 
adopted hy the sect of the Buddhists, who, expelled by the Brahmins 
from their native land, carried beyond the Ganges into Thibet, and also 
into China, their dogmas, traditions, and literature, as preserved in their 
‘sacred books. 

XII. Of the modern dialects of India, which have arisen from the in- 
termingling of the ancient idiom with the languages of various races as 
brought in by conquest, we need only briefly speak. The most widely 
extended of these is the Hindoostanee, which, originating on the banks 
of the Indus, from the fusion of the Sanscrit and Arabic, has eventually 
established itself throughout all the Mogul empire and all Mohammedan 
India. The Bengalee, peculiar to the banks of the Ganges and to the 
worshippers of Brahma, has deviated least from the primitive language 
of the country. The Mahratta tongue in the north of the peninsula, the 
Tamoul and Telinga along the southern coasts, and the Maldivian in 
the isles of the same name, are the most important of those that remain, 
and are all in a greater or less degree derivatives from the Sanscrit, or, 
more correctly speaking, the Pracrit tongue.* 


PERSIAN LANGUAGES. 
I. The Persian family has for its primitive type the Zend, the sacred 
idiom of the magi, the language of Zoroaster, which, issuing from the 
game parent source as the Sanscrit, spread itself over the eastern part 


1. Eichoff, p. 22. 
8. id. p. 23. 
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of Asia, among the worshippers of the sun, and has been preserved for 
us in the valuable fragments that remain of the Zend-Avesta.! 

II. The Zend was in use among the ancient Persians, as the Peklvi, 
another idiom intermingled with Chaldee, was spoken by the Medes and 
Parthians. More masculine and more concise than the Sanscrit, but less 
varied in their terminations, these two languages, appropriated to warlike 
tribes, were written in cuneiform characters before having special alpha- 
bets, 

III. The theory of Rask attempts to explain the origin of the Zend 
and Sanscrit by a bold and ingenious hypothesis. Accotding to this 
writer, the Scythian race had spread themselves, at a remote period an- 
tecedent to all positive history, over the whole of Northern and Central 
Asia, and had possessed themselves of India. The Japhetic race, how- 
ever, advanced subsequently into India from the eastern part of Persia, 
conquered the northern and more central parts of the former country, 
and drove the Scythian hordes towards the southern coasts, where the 
remnants of the race are still, at the present day, distinguished by the 
darkness of their colour from the comparatively fairer hue of the Brah- 
mins. Out of the Japhetic language were framed, according to Rask, 
the Sanscrit and Zend.? 

IV. The Zend and the Pehlvi were displaced, about the commence- 
ment of our era, by the Parsi, a dialect of the same family, which, after 
being restricted for a long period to Persia proper, where it perfected 
itself more and more, became eventually, under the dynasty of the Sas- 
sanides, the dominant idiom of the whole empire. It preserved itself 
pure and unaltered until the period of the Mohammedan invasion, when, 
from a union of the Arabic with the national idiom, arose the modem 
Persian. . 

V. The modern Persian, notwithstanding its double origin, which 
places it in the same relation to the Zend as that in which the English 
stands to the German, is nevertheless distinguished by conciseness and 
force, and full of grace and poetic spirit. The monuments erected by 
its writers, the Schahnameh of Firdausi, and the Gulistan of Saadi, give 
it a high literary importance, and plainly show what it is still able to ac- 
complish. Enriched at one and the same time by Arabic and Indian 
roots, the terminations of which it abridges, simple and clear in its syn- 
tax, expressive in its compounds, it is with good reason regarded as the 
most polished language of modern Asia. 

VI. Around the Persian are grouped, at distances more or less re- 


— 


1. By the Zend-Avesta are meant the sacred writings of the early Persians, in which 
the reli of Zoroaster is set forth. The work was first made known to Europe by 
nquetil. 
2. Ueber das liter und due Echtheit der Zendsprache. Berlin, 1826. 
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mote, certain rude and barbarous idioms, such as the Afghan, spoken 
in the kingdom of Caboul ; the Beloutche, on the confines of India ; the 
Kourde, among the meuntaineers of Persia ; and, finally, the tongue of 
the Ossetes, in the range of Caucasus, which is the most remarkable of 
all, as affording indubitable traces of the great migration of Indian com- 
munities into Europe. . 
ο VII. -Before leaving this subject it is important to remark, that the 
modern Persian contains not only Sanscrit, but a large number also of 
Zeud roots, a fact. which at once overthrows the opinion that the Zend 
was never a spoken language, but merely brought in as a sacred idiom 


from India. 


, GRAZCO-ROMAN LANGUAGES. 


I. The Thracian, or Greco-Roman family of languages, divides itself 
into four branches, the Phrygian, Greek, Etruscan, and Latin. 

II. The first or Phrygian branch is that comprising the languages, 
now extinct, that were formerly spoken in Asia Minor by the Phrygians, 
Trojans, Lydians, and in Europe by the Thracians and Macedonians : 
languages which now exist only in proper names (but which names are 
sufficient to establish the Indian affiliation of these tongues), and also in 
some fragments intermingled with the particular dialect of the Arnauts 
of Albania. 

III. The second, or Greek, comprehends the Pelasgic idioms, or, in 
other words, the language of that active and intelligent race which peo- 
pled Thessaly, Epirus, the coasts of Italy and Asia Minor, and the con- ” 
tinent and islands of Greece, and from the bosom of which sprang the 
Hellenes, who gave to Europe the most beautiful of its languages.1 

IV. The Greek, considered generally, is remarkable for its melody, 
for the abundance of its inflexions, for the delicate shades of meaning 
marked by the tenses of the verb, for its clear and highly logical syntax, 
and its richness and facility in compounding. In this last-mentioned re- 
spect, as well as in the fulness of its terminations, no language in the 
world approaches more closely to the Sanscrit than the Greek. 

V. The third branch is that of the Etruscans or Rhaseni, of whose 
early history and of whose language so very little is known. As far as 
an opinion may be ventured, the origin of the race was a triple one, Pe- 
lasgic, Lydian, and Celtic, and their idiom, known only by some monu- 
mental inscriptions, which have never been satisfactorily elucidated, par- 
took, in all probability, of the features of the Pelasgic, J.ydian, and Cel- 
tic tongues. 

1. The identity of the Pelasgic and Hellenic races is now generally acknowledged 
by scholars. 
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VI. The fourth branch is that of the Osci or Ausones, and of many 
other, if not all, of the Italian communities, the gradual blending of 
which with one another and with the Greek produced the Latin tongue. 
This last-mentioned tongue, concise and energetic, more Indian in its 
substance than even the Greek, but less varied in its terminations, and 
less pliant in the combining of words, underwent several changes before 
it acquired an established character, an event which only took place about 
the commencement of the Christian era. 

VII. The Rustic Latin, or the idiom spoken by the lower orders of 
the people and by the soldiers in the military colonies, and which subee- 
quently became more and more altered by invasions from the north, end- 
ed at last by transforming itself into various secondary idioms, which, 
adopted by the new conquerors of Rome, have prevailed since that period 
under the names of the Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, through- 
out all the south of Europe. 

VIII. The Walachian, spoken in a corner of Turkey in Europe, may 
also be regarded as a fragment of the Latin, which, by its admixture with 
the Slavonic, has assumed a form quite peculiar to itself, but which pre- 
sents to the view but little culture, and possesses, therefore, but little 
interest.' 


GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


I. The German race, spread over the whole of Northern Europe, sp- 
pears to have been divided origially into several large tribes, the spoken 
idioms of which constitute five great branches, the Teutonic, Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Gothic. 

II. The first of these, comprising the nations of Southern Germany, 
produced the High-German, the monuments of which can be traced back 
to the eighth century of our era, and which was spoken at the courts of 
the Franc and Saxon kings, until it was superseded at the former by the 
Romance tongue, and at the latter by the Allemannic, which last was 
the poetic idiom of the Minnesingers and of the Nibelungenlied. At 
last, from the impulse given by the writings of Luther, in the sixteenth 
century, arose the modern German, so conspicuous as a rich, picturesque, 
and energetic tongue. If this language has lost that variety of termi- 
nations which once brought it into, so close an approximation with the 
Greek and the Sanscrit, if its conjugation is too restricted, and its peri- 
ods are too complicated, it has, at the same time, however, an incontest- 
able advantage over all modern tongues in the exact derivation of its 
words, in their almost unlimited composition, and, above all, in the tene- 


‘1. Molnar, Walachische Sprachlehre, Wien., 1788. 
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accent, which, resting invariably on each radical syllable, imparts to the 
German an intellectual type, which no other idiom possesses to the same 
degree. 

III. The second branch, that of Western Germany, comprises the old 
Low-German or Saxon, from which has arisen the patois at present pre- 
vailmg along the German borders, the Frison, which is now extinct, on 
the borders of Holland, and the Netherland, which, remaining in an un- 
cultivated state in the Flemish dialect, has, on the other hand, become 
in Holland a national and literary idiom. 

IV. The third branch, a mixture of almost all the rest, was formed in 
England by the union of the Saxons, the Jutes, and the Angles, to whom 
were added, at a subsequent period, the Danes. Thus arose the Anglo- 
Saxon, the earliest monuments of which date from the eighth century of 
our era, and which language, about three centuries later, combining in 
its turn with the old French brought in by the Norman conquest, gave 
birth to the English tongue. 

V. The fourth branch, that of Northern Germany or Scandinavia, gave 
birth to the Old Norman, the sacred language of the Edda, superseded 
afterward by the Norwegian or Icelandic, in which the Scalds composed 
their sagas. This last-mentioned idiom also fell into disuse about the 
fifth century of our era, and from it arose the Swedish and Danish, two 
. languages intimately connected with each other, which to the force and 
regularity of the German add a peculiar clearness and conciseness of 
their own, and the culture of which is far from being neglected. 

VI. The fifth branch, formed from the conquering nations which cov- 
ered Eastern Germany, but the dialects of all of whom are now extinct, 
is known to us merely by the Mzso-Gothic, some fragments of which 
are preserved in the Bible of Ulphilas. This precious monument of the 
fourth century, the most ancient that remains to us of the German idi- 
oms, displays to us, in its rich grammatical forms, the common bond that 
united these idioms to one another, and shows, at the same time, the 
affiliation, no less intimate and real, which connects them all with the 
Latin, the Greek, and the Sanscrit. 


SLAVONIC LANGUAGES. 


I. The Slavonic family, which occupies the eastern part of Europe, 
divides itself into but three branches, which may be denominated the 
Servian, Tchekhe, and Letton. 

II. The first of these comprehends the eastern Slavi, whose language 
was the old Slavonic, employed, about the commencement of the ninth 
century, in the writings of Cyrill, who was also the inventor of their al- 
phabet. This old Slavonic has given birth to several dialects, still used 
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in Illyria and Servia, but it has become an ecclesiastical and dead lan- 
guage in Russia, where it has been superseded, in all the ordinary rela- 
tions of life, by the Russian, which only differs from it, however, in 
some small degree. 

III. The Russian language, but little known beyond the precincts of 
that empire, yields not, however, either to the Greek or the German in 
the abundance of its roots, the regularity of its derivations, or the happy 
combination of words, while, on the other hand, it surpasses the latter 
in sweetness and harmony. Around the Russian are grouped, with a 
striking analogy, the Servian, Croatian, and Winde, spoken by the Slavi 
of the Turkish and Austrian provinces. 

IV. The second branch, that of the western Slavi, comprehends the 
Buhemian, formerly a cultivated tongue, and of which the Slovaque, in 
Hungary, is a rude dialect, the Polish, the Wende, and the Soralan, the | 
two latter of which remain still in an uncultivated state. 

V. The third branch, very different in its character from the other 
two, which it in all probability preceded, is that of the central Slavi, 
whose primitive idiom, the Prucze, is now entirely extinct. The Lath- 
uantan, however, and the Letton, spoken at the present day in Lithuania 
and Courland, still offer to the consideration of the philologist the most 
interesting subjects of comparison with the other Slavonic dialects, whose 
elementary forms they reveal to our view, as well as with the Sanscrit, 
with which they appear immediately connected. 


_ CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


I. This ancient family, which we have reserved for the end of the list, 
as having been the first that was separated, and, consequently, the farthest 
removed from its Asiatic source, is divided into two branches, the Gae- 
lic and Cymric. 

II. The Gaelic branch, that of the pure Celts, who fled to the north- 
ern part of England and to Ireland, is marked by frequent aspirations, 
by a scarcity of terminations, and by the monotony of its combinations, 
which leads to the supposition that there were earlier flexions than those 
which have reached us. This language, after having attained to a con- 
siderable degree of culture, still exists, in some obscure degree, in the 
Irish and the mountaineer-Scotch. 

ΠῚ. The Cymric branch, that of the Celto-Belge, known at a later 
period by the name of Bretons, is remarkable for its moveable articula- 
tions and its close affinity to the Latin, the result of the Roman sway. 
It remains in two popular dialects at the present day, the Welsh in Eng- 
land, and the Bas-Breton or Breyzad in France. 
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Such are the languages that compose the Indo-Germanic group, and 
to an examination of the analogies between which we will now devote 
the remainder of this volume. We have omitted, in the enumeration 
above given, the Basque tongue, spoken in the southwestern part of Eu- 
rope, and the Finnish dialects in the northeast. The reason is, because 
they present a physiognomy too different from that of all the languages 
we have just been considering to admit of their being ranked in the same 
class with them. It may be observed, however, that the Finnish dialects 
-have borrowed many words from the German and Slavonic, while the 
Basque, notwithstanding its African origin, displays many points of con- 
tact with the Celtic and Latin.! 


' VI. INDO-GERMANIC ANALOGIES. 


I. In conducting the present inquiry, we will first turn our attention 
to the interchange of sounds, consonants as well as vowels, traceable in 
words etymologically corresponding to each other in the Sanscrit and its 
European and Oriental sister tongues. 

HI. It is highly probable that, in all languages, only the simple vowels 
a, ὃ, and w primarily existed, and that all other vowels arose out of these 
three elementary sounds by mixture, or, in some instances, by their mu- 
tual influence when placed in close proximity to each other in the same 
word and in successive syllables.” 

III. In Sanscrit, the short vowels a, i, and u only are represented by 
distinct characters; and if we consider the extreme accuracy with which, 
in the Dévanagari alphabet, all the varying articulations of the human 
voice are expressed, we are driven at once to the conclusion that, in the 
age when that alphabet was invented to fix the various sounds and com- 
binations of sounds occurring in the Sanscrit language, the latter pos- 
sessed no other short vowels but these.5 

IV. It is even remarked by a recent writer,‘ that, in the vernacular 
idioms now current in India, he never was able to detect. any sounds sim- 
ilar to the Italian short e and o in the pronunciation of natives from all 
the different provinces of India. 

V. In the Gothic, the short ¢ and o are in like manner wanting, and 
the short German ὁ corresponds to a, 1, and u of the former tongue. 
Thus, for faltha, in Gothic, we have in German (ich) falte ; and for the 
Gothic giba, the corresponding form in German is (ich) gebe. 


1. Eichoff, p. 24, seq. 
2. Pott, ‘tymologische Forschungen, p. 1. 
3. Pott, ὦ c.—Journal of Education, No. 20, p. 341.—Bopp, Vergleichende Gram- 


matik, p 
4, Colonel Vans Kennedy, Researches, &c., Ὁ. 243. 
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SANSCRIT AND TEUTONIC. 
1. Vowel-changes. 


I. For the Sanscrit long 4 the Gothic has almost always long ὁ, the 
long 4 being entirely wanting in this latter tongue. In contractions, 
however, this long o becomes short a. Sometimes, in Gothic, long ¢ is 
found to correspond to the Sanscrit long a, as, for example, in the geni- 
tive plural of the masculine and neuter. 

II. For ἢ and 7 in Sanscrit, the Gothic has 7 and εἰ, which last is ev- 
erywhere equivalent to i, and in the old High-German appears as such. 
In the modern German this old ¢ is most commonly changed to es. Thus, 
mein in German, meina the Gothic genitive, min in old High-German. 

III. As a general rule, the ὁ as a final vowel disappears entirely in 
German, and most commonly in Latin. Thus, 


Sanscrit. Greex. Latin. Gornic. 


pari, περί, per, Satr. 
upart, ὑπέρ, super, ufar. 
asti, ἐστί, est, ist. 

santi, ἐντί, sunt, sind. 


IV. Wherever a final i occurs in Gothic and old High-German, it is, 
in fact, only a mutilated sound remaining from what was originally 2. fol- 
lowed by a vowel. Thus, the Gothic hari (exercitum) is mutilated from 
harja. The Sanscrit would require here harya-m, and the Zend, meet- 
ing the German half way, would be hari-m. 

V. For the Sanscrit ὥ and ὦ the Gothic has τ, which is for the most 
part short. Among the few examples, on the other hand, that exist 
of the long u, the following may be cited as giving the parent source of 
a well-known English term. Thus, in Sanscrit we have ἀλγῶ, “to stand 
firm,” whence comes dhruva, “firm,” “ certain,” “ true ? and in old 
High-German triuén, “to confide.” 

VI. For the Sanscrit diphthongs é (formed from a1) and ὃ (formed 
from a-+u) the Gothic has αὐ and au, which, like the Sanscrit, are of 
one syllable, and most probably were pronounced as ὃ and 6. Thus, 
compare the Gothic bauaima (edificemus) with the Sanscrit b'avéma 
(simus), and the Gothic sunau-s (“ of a son’’) with the Sanscrit suné-s, 
which has the same meaning. In the old High-German these diph- 
thongs appear as é and 4, but are to be still regarded as equivalent re- 
spectively to ai and a-+u. Just as in Latin we have amémus from 
amaimus, and bés from boiis (βοῦς) ; where the u changes before a vowel 
to Ὁ, as in bovis, bovem. Compare, in farther illustration of this point, 
the following ε 
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Sanscrit. Gormic. Oup Hicu-German. 
charéma (eamus), faraima, varémés. 
charéta (eatis), faraith, varét. 
tebhyas (his),. thaim, dém. 


2. Consonant-changes. 


I. The German family of languages are influenced, as regards the in- 
terchange of consonants, by a remarkable law, according to which they 
change, with reference to the Greek, Latin, and, under certain restric- 
tions, the Sanscrit and Zend, tenwes into aspirates, as, for example, put- 
ting A for k, th for t, f for p; giving tenues for media, as ἐ for d, p for 
ὃ, and k for g; and, finally, media for aspirates, as g for x, ὦ for 3. and 
» for 7.1} 

II. The following table will show these changes more clearly, as well 
as those which take place in the old High-German. 


SaNscRIt. GREEK. Latin. Goruic. O.H. Ger. 
pada-s, πούς, ποδ-ός, pes, ped-is, folus, vuoz. 
panchan, πέμπε, quingue, fimf, vinf. 
purna, πλέος, plenus, fulis, vol. 
pitr, πατήρ, pater, fadrein,? vatar. 
upari, ὑπέρ, super, ufar, ubar. 
bhangh, frangere, brikan, préchan. 
bhug, frut, fructus, brukon, prichon. 
bhratr, frater, brothar, spruoder. 
bhrt, φέρω, fero, baira, piru. 
bhrit, ὀφρύς, prawaS 
kapala, κεφαλή, caput, haubith, houpit. 
tvam (Nom.), τύ, tu, thu, du. 
tam (Acc.), τόν, 1s-tum, thana, dén. 
trayas (N.pl.M.), τρεῖς, tres, threis, — dr. 
antara, ἕτερος, alter, anthar, andar. 
danta-m (Acc.), ὀδόντ-α, dentem, thuntu-s, zand. 
dvau ( N. du), δύο, duo, tvat, zuéné. 
dakshand, δεξία, dextra, tathsvo, zésawa. 
uda, ὕδωρ, unda, vato, wazar. 
duhztr, ϑυγάτηρ, dauhtar, tohtar. 
dvar, dupa, fores, daur, tor. 
madhu, μέθυ, meto.4 

1. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, p. 584.—Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, p 79, — 
“ “ Parents.” 


3. The English “ brow” closely resembles the Sanscrit. 


4 Compare English “mead,” a 


o ἂν» 
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shouna, - κύων, canis, hunths, khund. 
hridaya, καρδία, cor, cord-is, δΔαϊγίῦθ,  hérza. 
aksa, ὅκος, " oculus, augd, ouga. 
asru, daxpv, lacrima, tag, zahar. 
pasu, pecus, Sathu, θέλε. 
svasura, ἑἐκυρός, socer, svathra, suekur. 
dasan, δέκα, decem, tathun, zéthan. 
gna, γνῶμι, gnosco, kan, chan. 
giti, γένο, genus, mi, chun. 
ganu, γόνυ, genu, kniu, chniu. 
mahal, μέγαλος, magnus, mikils,  mthil. 
hansa, χήν, anser, ᾿ς gans, kans. 
hyas, χθές, heri, gistra, _késtar. 
ἐλ, λείχω, lingo, laigi, lekim. 


III. The Lithuanian language has allowed the consonants to retain 
their ancient places, almost withoat any change. The only alteration 
that occurs is the substitution of the zenues for the Sanscrit aspirated 
tenues, and of the media for the aspirated media. Thus, 


LiTHuantan. Sanscrir. 
rata-8 (‘a wheel’’), ratha-s (“ἃ wagon’’). 
busu (1 will be”), bhavishyams. 
ka-s (‘* who’’), ka-s. 
dumi (“I give”), dadams. 
pats (“a master”), patt-s. 
penks (‘‘ five”’), panchan. 
trys (“ three’’), trayas (N. pl. M.). 
keturt = (‘four’), chatvaras (N. pl. M.). 
ketwirtas (‘the fourth”), chaturtha-s. 
szaka (“8 bough”), sakha. 


IV. The following table shows a striking similarity between the Zend 
and the Gothic, in certain letters admitting an aspirate before them, and 
thus departing from the enuzs of the root. In Zend this remark applies 
principally to semivowels, and so also in Gothic. Thus, 


Goruic. ZEND. Sanscrit. 
thri (“‘ three,” the root), thri, tri. 
thu-s (‘to thee”), thwoi, ἡ tvé. 
fra (insep. prep.), fra, pra. 


1. From the root gan, “ to beget.” 
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frijo ‘TT love”), . Gfrinami,} prinami. 
ahva* (‘river’), afs, ap (root). 


V. Frequently, however, we have flections, or grammatical additions, 
which do not obey the laws regulating the interchange of consonants, 
but remain true to the primitive sound. Thus, the old High-German re- 
tains the original ¢ in the third person singular and plural; as, for ex- 
ample, bapet, “he has,” and hapent, “they have ;” with which compare 
the Latin habet and habent. The Gothic, on the other hand, has habatth 
and haband. So, also, in the participle present, and in that of the pas- 
sive voice, the old High-German adheres to the ¢, as hapenter, hapeter, 
whereas the Gothic, under the influence of the n that precedes, brings 
in the d; as, habands, gen. habandins ; habaith, gen. habatdis. 


SANSCRIT AND GREEK? 
1. Vowel-changes. 


1. The short vowels 4, 1, %, in Sanscrit, generally correspond to the 
Greek a, εν. The Greek language has seldom substituted these three 
vowels one for another ; but its two short vowels, δ and ο, have each their 
share of the province which in Sanscrit is left to the a solely. The fol- 
lowing examples may serve to throw some light upon this subject. 


I. Sanscrit a corresponding to a in Greek. - 
1. In roots. 
Sanscrit. Gresrx. 
labh (‘to take”), AAB, λαμδάνω. 
das (‘to bite”), AAK, δάκνω. 
dam (‘to tame”), AAM, δαμάω. 
fan (“to extend’’), TAN, ravi. 
han (‘to kill”), OAN, ἔθανον, ϑάνατος. 
αρὰ (“ off,” “‘ from”), ἀπό. 
asru (‘a tear’), δάκρυ. 
sata (‘*a hundred”), ἑκατόν 
a (negative prefix), ἀ-. 


2. In terminations, suffixes, &c. 
as, the termination of the accusative case of the plural number of 
masculine words, the crude forms of which end in a consonant, corre- 
sponding to the Greek ας in λέοντ-ας, &c. 


1. “I bless,” from the Sanscrit root pri, “ to love,” with the preposition a prefixed. 

9%. The Zend a/e and Sanscrit ap denote “ water,” and the Gothic form is explained 
by the frequent change of p into &, for which the law that regulates the interchange 
of coneonants requires k. Compare the Latin aqua. 

8. Pott, Etymol. Forsch. p. 180.—Journal of Education, No. 20, p. 342, seg., where 
en able abstract is given by Rosen of part of the German work. 
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gman is in Sanscrit the termination of a number of substantives, de- 
rived from verbal roots, and generally denoting the result of the 
action implied by the verb ; as, ganman (nom. ganma), “ birth,” 
from the root gan, “to beget,” “to produce ;” karman (nom. 
karma), “an action,” “a deed,”’ whether good or evil, from the 
root kri, “todo.” To this termination corresponds the Greek suf- 
fix -μα, gen. -ματος ; as in ὅραμα, “ ἃ spectacle,” ‘anything seen,” 
from ὁράω, ‘to see ;” ὀῆμα and déua, “a tie,” from δέω, “ to 
bind,”’ * to tie,” ἄς. 

an is in Sanscrit the termination of the crude form of the numer- 
als for five, seven, eight, nine, and ten, panchan, saptan, ashtan, 
navan, dasan. The corresponding Greek numerals have dropped 
the final n, and three of them, ἑπτά, ἐννέα, and δέκα, have re- 
tained the a, while πέντε and ὀκτώ have kept it only when placed 
in composition before other parts of speech ; as, ὀκταέτης, ὀκτά- 
μῆηνος, πενταέτης, πεντάπηχυς, &c. 


II. Sanscrit @ corresponding to e in Greek. 


1. In roots. 

Sanscrir. GREEK. 
pat (“ to fall’’), IIET, πέτω. 
pach (‘to cook”), TIE, πέπτω. 
ad (‘to eat’’), EA, . Edw. 
tap (“το be hot”), TES, τέφρα. 
taksh (“to build”), TEKT, τεκταίνω. 
abhs = (‘“ near’’), ἐπί. 
part (“ ἀτουπά᾽), περί. 
aham (“I”), bye. 
hyas (‘‘yesterday’’), χθές. 


2. In terminations, ὅς. _ 

a, the augment of several forms of the preterit tense in Sanscrit, 
“has in Greek become ε. 

as in Sanscrit is the termination of the nominative case in the 
plural number of substantives, the crude form of which ends in a 
consonant, corresponding to the Greek -e¢ in λέοντ-ες, &c. 


III. Sanscrit a corresponding to the Greek o. 
1. In-roots, &c. 


Sansorir. . Greex. 
sad (“to go”), OA, ὁδ-ός. 
pad (“‘ to go”’), ΠΟΔ, ποῦς, ποδ-ὅς. 


-πσσσσσσσσστπτ ----- τ τ.“ -΄΄““Ἷ΄ ὁ  ὀἝ!ὮὌὍὉἝὍΨὯἝΓ Ὸἷἧ “ἝΞ... 
1. The w in ὀκτώ is thought to come from the au in asht the e nominath 
Compare the Latin octavus from octo. (Pott, Etymol. Forsch. hp 88.) ve dual 
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oe 
pats (‘ master,” “ husband’’),. πόσις. 
dama (‘house’), δόμος. 
pra, prats, ᾿ς πρό, πρός, προτί. 
sama (‘ alike,” “ the same”), - ὁμο, in composition. 
sak (“he”), 6, ὅς (for οὗτος, ὅδε). 


2. In terminations, &c. 


as is in Sanscrit the termination of the genitive case singular of 
substantives, the crude forms of which end in a consonant, cor- 
responding to the Greek o¢ in λέοντος, &c. 

a, as the termination of the crude forms of a large number of San- 
scrit nouns (substantives, adjectives, participles), corresponds,in 
the majority of instances, to o in Greek ; as, asva, ‘a horse,” 
ἵππος ; vrika, “a wolf,” λύκος, &c. 


IV. The instances of words in which a Greek ¢ corresponds to a in 
Sanscrit are few in number. The following are some of the 
principal ones : 


Sanscrit. GRRrEK. 
pat, TUT, πίτνω. 
khara (‘an ass’), κίλλος. 
as, ἴσ-θι. 
was, éo-ria, Ionic ἐσ-τίη. 


2. Consonant-changes. 


1. Gutturals. 


I. The guttural letters in Sanscrit and Greek generally correspond to 
each other. Thus, in the case of the Sanscrit k, we have the root kr, 
“(0 do,” and in Greek xpaivw, “to accomplish,” with which may be 
compared the Latin creare. So, also, kapala, ‘the head,” Gr. κεφαλή 
(Alexandrian xe6aA7) ; kapi, ‘an ape,” Gr. κῆπος; kumba, “a vase,” 
Gr. κύὐμύος, &c. 

II. Sometimes the guttural in Greek corresponds to a y or? sound in 
- Sanscrit ; as, ἤδη, Sanscrit root yar (compare the Latin juv-enis), where, 
moreover, the Ὁ sound has passed into a 8; and ἤπαρ, gen. ἥπατοος, 
where the Sanscrit has yakrit and the Latin jecur. The old form of 
jecur is thought to have been jecurt! (jecurit), which would supply the 
link. 

IIT. Sometimes the Sanscrit k changes to a 7 in Greek. Thus we 


εἷ; is are found 8160 in Gothic; thus, sibun (S. saptan) ; fidvor (8. tshat- 
Sfimf (8. vynol. Forse kinnus (8. hanu μ); ὅσ. 
“τῷ Forsck. vol. i., p. 118; Vol. ii., p. 290, 609. 
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have in Sanscrit, in the case of the interrogative pronouns and particles, 
kas, ka, kim, &c., and in Greek the pronominal roots ΠΟΣ, ITH, TION, 
whence come ποῦ, πόθεν, πότερος, &c. It is worthy of remark, that « 
ἐδ used for πὶ however, not only in Ionic, as κοῦ, κόθεν, κότερος, &ce., 
but also in Xolic Greek, the oldest of the dialects, and more extensively, 
too, in this than in Ionic.' The Latin gu, equivalent to x, may also be 
compared with this. . 

IV. The consonants ksh in Sanscrit answer to ξ in Greek (where the 
£olians say xc); as, aksha, “a chariot,” Gr. d&-wv (axis); daksha, 
“‘the right,’ Gr. δεξ-εός. Sometimes, however, the & is preserved in 
Greek, but the sh changes into ar; as, kshindmi, “ to destroy,” Gr. 
κτίννυμι; reksha, ‘a bear,” Gr. ἄρκτος ; with which may be compared 
vakshas, ‘a breast,” in Latin pect-us. 


2. Palatals. 


I. The palatal consonants in Sanscrit are ch and j, and their respect- 
ive aspirates chk and jh. Neither of these sounds seems to have exist- 
ed in Greek or Latin, and, accordingly, we must expect to find their 
places occupied by different letters in such words as are common to 
either of these languages with the Sanscrit. Ch has often passed over 
in Latin into g, and in Greek into z or τ. Thus, 


Sanscrit. 
chatur (‘ four’), Latin quatuor, Gr. τέσσαρες, Hol. πίσυρες. 
panchan (‘five’), “ quingue, Gr. πέντε, πέμπε 
vach (‘to call’), ἐς voco, Gr. Fezoe. 
pach (‘to cook”), “ coguo, Gr. πέπτω. 
cha (‘*and’’), “6 que, Gr, Te. 
paschat (‘‘after’), “post. 


3. Denials. 


I. The letters of the dental class, the common ¢ and d, with their as- 
pirates, and 7, are very extensively used in Sanscrit, and have, for the 
most part, been preserved unchanged in such words as are common to 
the Greek and Latin with the Sanscrit. ‘Thus, among others that might 
be cited, 


SanscRIt. 

trip (‘‘to satiate”), Greek τέρπω, τέρπομαι. 

tap (‘to warm”), Latin tepere, Gr. τέφρα, * ashes.” 
ἐγὶ (‘* to cross”’), «trans, intrare, Gr. τέρμα. 
writ (“to turn”), “4 vertere. 

tan (‘‘to stretch”), Greek τείμω, τάνυμε. 


1. Corinth. Dial. p. 412, 579, seq., εἰ Bast. ad loc. 
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Il. In some instances, the Sanscrit ¢ has become o in Greek, but re- 
mains unchanged in Latin. Thus, 


SaNscRiT. ; 
tuam (‘thou’’), Gr. ov, Dor. and ol. τύ, Latin tw. 
chatur (‘four’), Gr. τέσσαρες, Latin quatuor. 


pat (“ master,” “‘husband”), Gr. πόσις, Latin potens. 


III. The instances where d has been kept unchanged are very frequent. 
The following are a few of the number : 
Sanscrit. 
ad (‘to eat”) Greek ἔδω, Latin edo. 
dam (‘‘to subdue”), ‘ dayudw, Latin domare. 


da (‘to give”), “AG, δίδωμι, Latin do. 
da (‘to cut”), “4 δαίομαι, whence δαΐς. 
‘sad (“to sit”), «- Δ, ἔζομαι, Latin sedere. 


IV. The number of words with π|, which letter has generally been pre- 
served unaltered in all the cognate languages, is also considerable. The 
following may serve as specimens : 


Sanscrit. 
man (“to think’’), Greek MEN, μέμονα, Latin memins. 
mrs (“a man”), “vip. 
mau (‘Sa ship”), “4. vaic, Latin navis. 
mas (‘to die”), Latin necare, nez, Gr. NEK, νεκρός, &c. 


IL GRAMMATICAL ANALOGIES.! 


I. Ground-form. 

I. The Sanscrit settles the long-contested question whether the nom- 
inative is a case, or only the form from which cases are derived. In 
this language there exists a theme or ground-form entirely distinct from 
the nominative, and from which the nominative itself is formed by add- 
ing a distinctive termination. 

II. Before we proceed to describe the manner in which the respective 
cases are formed, it will be important to make some general remarks on 
the end-vowels which connect the case-suffixes with these ground-forms 
in different words, and on the points of resemblance or difference, in this 
respect, between the Sanscrit and the other Indo-Germanic tongues. 

III. The three ground-vowels a, ἢ, u, appear in Sanscrit, as well short 
as long, at the end of the ground-forms of words. The short a is al- 
ways either masculine or neuter, never feminine, and we find a corre- 
sponding a in Zend and Lithuanian. In the German dialects, however, 


1. Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, p. 133, seq. 
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even in the Gothic, this 4 very seldom appears, and in the younger dis- 
lects is superseded by u ore In Greek, the o of the second declension 
(Adyo-¢) answers to this same a, as was also the case in the early Latin, 
where they said domino-s in the nominative for dominu-s.! 

IV. The Greek masculines of the first declension in ἄ-ς, together with 
the form in 7-¢, proceeding from them, point at once to the connexion 
between themselves and the Sanscrit masculine a, while, on the other 
hand, their identity with the o-stem is shown by the termination ov in 
the genitive. So, too, in the compounds μυροπώλη-ς, παιδοτρίθη-ς, the 
vowel 9 appended to the roots I[QA and TPIB takes the place of the 
Sanscrit a in similar compounds, where in Greek the o-sound generally 
a . 
V. The short i, which is of three genders, answers to the same vowel 
in the other Indo-Germanic tongues. In Latin, however, this ὁ is some- 
times interchanged with ¢; as, facile for facili, mare for mart, where 
we may compare the Sanscrit root vari, ‘‘ water.” In Greek, this same 
is weakened, for the most part, before another vowel, into e. 

VI. The short τὸ also appears in Sanscrit in the three genders, like 
the Greek v and the Gothic u. To this corresponds the Latin πὶ of the 
fourth declension. 

VII. The long vowels a, i, x belong in Sanscrit mostly to the femi- 
nine, never to the neuter, very seldom to the masculine. In Zend, the 
long final.a is shortened in polysyllables. So, also, in Gothic, where 
the Sanscrit feminine stem in a long changes to ὁ long, this o becomes 
short ὦ in flectionless nominatives and accusatives singular. The Latin 
also has shortened the old feminine long a in flectionless nominatives 
and accusatives, while the Lithuanian, on the other hand, preserves the 
a in the nominative long. 

VIII. The long ὁ appears most frequently in Sanscrit as the charac- 
teristic addition for forming the feminine stem. Thus, from mahat 
(“magnus”) comes mahat: (“magna”). The same thing occurs in 
Zend. The Lithuanian, however, has preserved this i as a feminine 
characteristic in the truest manner, for in this language an ὁ is added to 
the old participle-suffix ant; and thus we have esant-i (“‘ she being”) and 
bu-sent-i (‘* she about to be”). In Greek and Latin this long feminine 
ὁ generally disappears, or else, when traces of it happen to be found, we 
also find, at the same time, some letter added as a kind of support for 
the case-ending. This addition is in Greek an a or d, in Latin a c. 
Thus, the Greek ἡδεῖα corresponds to the Sanscrit svadv-i, from svadu, 
“sweet.” And so also in Greek, -rpia and -rpid in ὀρχήστρια, and 


1. Struve, uber die Lat. Declin. p. 11. 
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ληστρίς, Anotpiéoc, apswer the same purpose as the Sanscrit -fri in gan- 
tiri, which last again corresponds to the Latin forms genetri-c-s, gen. 
genttri-c-is. 

IX. In such Greek forms as γενέτειρα the feminine ¢ is temoved one 
syllable back, and the same analogy prevails in μέλαινα, τάλαινα, répet- 
va, G&c., and also in such substantive forms as réxra:va, Gepdraca, 
λέαινα. The instances in Greek where the feminine 1 ie supplied by a, 
limit themselves to feminines from forms in vr, where the 7 changes to 
ao, and the-y is transformed into an v or 4, or else its place is supplied 
by the lengthening of the preceding vowel. Thus, 

ovo-a, εἰσ-α, εσσ-α, do-a, Do-a, 
for ovr-a, εν, ἔντ-α, . GvT-Q, υντο. 

X. The long « appears in Sanscrit very seldom at the end of ground- 
forms, and is mostly feminine. The most usual terms with this are 
vadhi, “a wife;” bhi, “ earth ;” svasri, a mother-in-law ;” bhri, 
‘the eyebrow.” To this last corresponds the Greek ὀφρύς, which has 
also a long v in the termination of the nominative, though the short v in 
the genitive. 

XI. Very few ground-forms i in Sanscrit end in ἃ diphthong. None in 
é, and only one in ai, namely, rai, “a thing,” wealth,” which in the 
nominative makes rd-s for rat-s, ‘and is evidently the same with the 
Latin res. 

XII. Ground-forms in ὃ are seldom found in Sanscrit. The only two 
thus far ascertained are ἀψῦ, “‘ heaven,” and gd. In the former of these 
the ὃ changes into a in the accusative ; as, dya-m, with which we may 
compare the Latin accusative diem. The latter, namely, go, has sev- 
eral significations, the most common of which are, in the masculine, “a 
steer,” in the feminine, “a cow,” and also “the earth.” For the last of 
these significations the Greek employs the form γῆ or γᾶ, but for the 
meaning: of “ bull,” “cow,” &c., it brings in the diphthong ov, and 
changes the old guttural letter into the cognate labial β, forming in this 
way Boic.' 

XIII. Ground-forms in au are also few in umber in Sanserit. The 
most remarkable is nau, “a ship,” with which we immediately compare 
the Greek ναῦς and the Latin navis. This Sanscrit root nau is thought 
to have been originally snau, from sna, “to bathe,” and which probably 
signified at firet also “ to swim,” with which, in this sense, we may com- 
pare the Latin na-to and the Greek vd-w, vé-w. The digammated form 
νᾶες may easily be assimilated to the Sanscrit nav-as. In the Latin a 
foreign appendage presents itself; as, navi-s, navi-bus, for nau-s, nau- 


1. Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, p. 146. ~ 
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bus. As the half vowel v easily hardens into a guttural, we find a sister 
form for nau, nav-am, in the German nach-en, ‘a wherry,” which in old 
High-German is nacch-o. 

XIV. We now pass to the consonants. Of these, ἢ, #, δ, and 7 most 
frequently appear in Sanscrit at the end of ground-forms. All the other 
consonants are found only at the end of radical words that are of rare 
occurrence, and appended to certain verbal stems whose origin is not 
clearly established. Of the gutturale, again, namely, k, kh, g, gh, we 
find none at the end of the more familiar verbal stems, whereas in Greek 
and Latin they are of frequent occurrence, as @PIK, KOPAK, @AOF, 
ONYX, DUC, VORAC, EDAC, LEG, &c. The d seldom appears in 
Sanscrit ground-forms ; the ¢, on the contrary, is of very frequent occur- 
rence. The Greek, besides r, shows also ὁ and ϑ. We must be care- 
ful, however, not to regard such words as ΚΟΡΥΘ and OPNIO in the 
light of simple roots. In the former of these the Θ is part of the root 
ΘΗ or OE, and the term denotes originally something placed on the head. 
In the latter case we trace the etymology to the Sanscrit arent, in Ben- 
galee oront, “ἃ forest,” whence the Greek ὄρνι, which, with © added 
from ϑέω, “to run” or “move swiftly,” indicates a creature that flies 
swiftly through the woods, no unapt designation, certainly, of a bird. 

XV. Ground-forms ending with a labial, the nasal m being included 
in this class, appear in Sanscrit only in the case of naked roots, as the 
last member of a compound, and even here not very often. We have, 
however, as an isolated root, the term ap, “ water,” whence the Latin 
aqua, the p being changed into gu, as in quingue, from the Sanscrit pan- 
can, “five,” and a vowel being added. From this same ap comes the 
Latin am-nis, “a river,” like somnus for sopnus, and σεμνός for cebvic. 

XVI. Of the Sanscrit sibilants, the ’s and sh appear only at the end 
of radicals, and therefore but seldom. The s, on the contrary, becomes 
a closing letter for a very usual suffix in the forming of words ; as, for 
example, in as, which is employed in the formation of neuter nouns. 
The Greek apparently is without any root in 2; but, the truth is, this 
sibilant in Greek is commonly rejected between two vowels, especially 
in the last syllable, and therefore neuters like μένος and γένος (from 
MENEZX and TENE, the ε being changed to 0) form the genitive pév- 
eoc and γένεος, for μένεσος and γένεσος. 


Il. Individual Cases. 

I. The Sanscrit cases, as has already been mentioned, are eight in 
number, namely, the nominative, vocative, dative, accusative, ablative, 
locative, instrumental, and genitive. 

II, The locative refers not only to Place, as ils name imports, but also 
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to the point of time conceived as space, and to the state, condition, or 
circumstances made up of time and place. - 

III. The instrumental case indicates the instrument or means by which 
anything is done, and, under the general idea expressed by this latter 
term ‘‘ means,” are included the individual ideas of the accompanying 
person, the member or part affected, and the quantity or amount effected. 

I¥.' The genitive is placed last, as it is a case per se, standing in the 
same relation to the noun as the other cases do to the verb, and, although 
a single case, imbodying all their different usages and acceptations. 
Hence the wide range given to the genitive in the Sanecrit, Greek, 
Latin, and German ; and hence, also, this same case has been styled the 
adnominal, since it is properly used with the noun, while the other cases 
have been termed adveriial, from their relation to the verb. 


- - Nominative. 


I. The suffix of the ‘nominative singular in Sanscrit masculine and 
feminine stems that terminate in a vowel is s, and the origin of this may 
be traced to the pronominal stem sa, ‘‘he,”’ “‘ this one.” Thus we have, 
among masculines, | τς 
ortka-s (stem vrika), ‘a wolf.” 

pati-s (stem pati), “ἃ lord” or “ husband.” 
- kawi-s (stem kawi), “ἃ poet.” 
And among feminines the following : ΄ 
priti-e (stem priti), “love.” 
- tanu-s  (steméanu), “a body.” 
ndu-s (stemnau), ‘a ship.” 

II. In Zend, this δ, if preceded by a, changes into ti, and then the a 
and u are blended into 6. The same happens in Sanscrit, but only be- 
fore sonant letters. Thus, in Zend we have véhrké (from véhrka-u, 
stem véhrka), “a wolf,” and kd, “this,” for ka-u (stem ka). ‘So in San- 
scrit, sut@ mama, ‘“‘my son,” from suéa-u ; but suta-s tava, ““ thy son.” 

III. This nominative suffix s appears also in Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
and Gothic. Thus, Avxo-¢, πόσι-ς, πίτυ-ς, ὅπ-ς, Exo-¢ ; lupu-s, hostt-s, 
pecu-s, voc-8, opu-s ; Lithuanian, wilka-s, pati-s, sunu-s ; Gothic, vulf’-s, 
gast’s, sunu-s, ὄϊς. 

IV. The Gothic, however, suppresses ὦ and i before the s, except in 
monosyllabic words, where such suppression would be inipracticable. 
Thus, it says hva-s, “ who ;” 3-8, “he;” but vulf's, gast’s, for vulfa-s, 
gasti-s.' Masculine stems in ja must be excepted from this rule, since 


et 

1. The term gasti-s means “a stranger,’ whence the English “ guest.” With the 
Gothic we may compare the Latin hosti-s, in its original acceptation, which, according 
to Cicero, was also “a stranger.” Thus, he remarks, “" Hostis enim apud majores 
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they setein the vowel at the end, only softening it toi; as, harji-s, “ an 
army.” If, however, what is frequently the case, a long vowel or more 
than one syllable precede the final syllable, then 7: changes to ci; as, 
andei-s, “the end ;” ragines-s, “advice.” 

V. In others of the Teutonic dialects the nominative-ending s has 
passed into r ; as, Old German, :-r, “ he ;” de-r, “ this ;” hue-r, “* who ;” 
plinte-r, “blind.” Old Norse, si/-r, ‘‘a wolf ;” son-r, “aon ;” blind-r, 
“blind.” German, er, der, wer, binde-r. Swedish and Danish, bitnd-r. 
In the rest of the Teutonic dialects the nominative-characteristic is lost. 

VI. If the ground-form in Sanscrit end in a consonant, the s is omit- 
ted in masculines and feminines ; and when two consonants close the 
ground-form, the latter of the two is rejected by the same law of euphony, 
Hence we have bebhrat for bebhrat-s, “he that bears;” tudax for tu- 
dant-s, ‘‘he that afflicts... The Zend, Greek, and Latin, on the other 
hand, preserve the s, and therefore stand, in this respect, on earlier ground 
than the Sanscrit. Thus we have, in Zend, δ. δ (for ap-s), “ water ;” 
herefs, ‘a body.” The Greek and Latin, when the final consonant of 
the stem will not unite with the s, prefer giving up a part of the stem it- 
self, and hence we have χάρις for χάριτ-ς, comes for comtt-2. Moreover, 
the Latin, olic Greek, and Lithuanian agree in a surprising manner 
with the Zend, in that κέ, when uniting with s, gives the form nz. 
Thus we have amans; τιθένς ; Lithuanian, sukans ; Zend, srdvayans, 
the that speaks,” 

VII. A final » after a short vowel is no favourite in Sanscrit. Hence 
we have the » rejected from a stem in the first part of a compound ; 
as, rdga-putra, “the king’s son,” for rdgan-putra. It is rejected also 
from the nominative, in which rejection a preceding short vowel is made 
long if the stem be of the masculine gender. Thus, rég@, “a king,” 
from ragan, masculine, and xdmd, ‘“‘a name,” from naman, neuter. 
The Zend agrees in this with the Sanscrit, except as regards the length- 
ening of the vowel; as, ashavd, ‘the pure,” from ashavan, masculine 3 
cashma, ‘ the eye,” from cashman, neuter. 

VIII. The Latin follows the Sanscrit and Zend in suppressing » in 
the nominative of masoulines and feminines, but not in neuters; az, 
sermo, sermon-is ; actio, action-ts ; but nomen, not nome or nome. The 
root ean at the end of compounds does not, however, reject the n, in 
order, very probably, to prevent any further weakening of so feeble a 
syllable. Hence we have ¢ubdi-cen, fdi-cen, os-cen, &c. The term Len 
is a mutilation from lient-s. Pecten appears to be an isalated case. 

IX. If the theme.in Sanscrit end in r, the r is omitted ; neither does 


moatroe ἐξ Ste aradote: te fully οὐδε ἡϑμῃ eens ἀἰίπειν (De OF: 1, 18). The Indiag 
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any nominative suffix s appear. The preceding vowel also is length- 
ened. Thus we have dkrdid, from bhratdr, “a brother ;” daid, from 
ddatar, “a giver ;" mata, from mdtdr, “‘a mother; pitd, from pitdr, “a 
father.” The lengthening of the vowel appears to supply the place of 
the rejected r. 

X. The Zend and Lithuanian follow the analogy of the Sanscrit, and 
reject the r, while, on the other hand, the Teutonic dialects, together 
with the Greek and Latin, retain it. Thus we have, in Gothic, brdthar, 
svistar, daughtar ; in the old High-German, pruodar, suéstar, tohtar ; 
in Greek, πατήρ, μήτηρ, ϑυγάτηρ, δαήρ ; in Latin, pater, mater, frater, 
sorer, ἄς. The question here presents itself, whether these forms in r 
be the earlier ones, or whether the rejection of this same letter be not 
more ancient. A careful examination of the point will result in favour 
of the latter opinion. In the first place, we have the testimony of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, and Lithuanian for the early origin of the rejection ofr; 
and, in the second place, such Greek forms as πατήρ, μήτηρ, &c., show 
in their declension something peculiar and strange, since, as p and o are 
unwilling to coalesce, they prefer giving up the case-sign and retaining 
the stem-consonant, a process directly the reverse of what takes place in 
the more regular forms, such as παῖς and ποῦς, for raid-¢ and πόδ-ς. 

XI. Masculine and feminine ground-forms in Sanscrit that end in as 
lengthen the vowel a in the nominative singular. They are mostly com- 
pounds, and have for the last member in this composition a neuter sub- 
stantive in ds. Thus, dwr-manas, ‘ bad-spirited,” from dus (which be- 
comes dur before the sonant letters) and the neuter noun mands, “ spirit” 
(the root, probably, of the Latin animus, but certainly’the source whence 
come mens and μένος). We have, therefore, in the masculine and fem- 
inine, durmands, but in the neuter durmands. The analogy between this 
and the Greek ὁ, 7, δυσμενής, neuter τὸ δυσμενές, is very striking. The 
Sanscrit genitive, again, is dusmanas-as, with which we may compare 
the old Greek form δυσμενέσ-ος, whence, according to a previous para- 
graph, comes the received form dvomevé-oc. The ¢ at the end of the 
nominative is to be regarded either as a stem-consonant, or a casé-sign 
before which the stem-consonant ¢ has fallen away. The former of these 
opinions is the more probable one, and derives support from the analogy 
of the Latin, where those masculine and feminine forms of the nomina- 
tive which correspond to the Sanscrit stems in as are, in like manner, 
without a case-sign. Thus, the Sanscrit comparative suffix -tyas be- 
comes in Latin -ior, with the usual change of s into 7, and the nomina- 
tive is without the case-sign in both the masculine and feminine; but in 
the neuter we have iis, corresponding to the Sanscrit ds, the « being 
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friendly to a final s, and protecting it from being changed intor. Henes 
ρων answers to the Sanscrit gertyas. 

ΧΗ. Feminine ground-forms m ἃ lose the s ; as, dekinod, “ a tongue,” 
hd, “ whieh.” The same takes place in Zend ; as, Aizwa, “a tongue,” 
kd, ** which ;”” and so in Lithuanian, rankd, “a hand ; -? with all which 
may be compared the Greek and Latin forms χώρα, μοῦσα, terra, musa, 
&c. We find, also, in Zend, feminine nominatives in 2; as, perené, 
‘‘ fall,” katné, “a maiden ;” and these nominatives resemble very cloeely 
in appearance Greek nouns in 7. The Zend form in 6, however, appears 
to be merely euphonic, and the ¢ has been changed from an « through 
the influence of a suppressed y (compare the Sanscrit form kanyd, where 
this y appears). Hence it is not unreasonable to suppose that the ὃ of 
the Latin fifth declension, as in almost every instance an ὁ precedes it, 
has been changed from an a by the influence of this: This may serve 
to explain why we have occasionally two forms for the nominative, one 
of the fifth and the other of the first declension ; as, for example, mate- 
ries and materia, the latter of. which follows the analogy of the Greek, 
and allows 4 to remain unaltered before i, as inoogia. The Tonic form, 
on the other hand, follows the Zend, as σοφίῃ, 

Vocatrve. 

I. The vocative in Sanscrit has no peculiar case-sign of its own. It 
is often identical with the nominative, and where it differs from that case 
it coincides very nearly with the naked theme or ground-form. ° 

II. In monosyllables the vocative is the same as the nominative. 
Thus we have, nom. bhé-s, “fear,” voc. bkt-s, “‘oh fear,” like gi-¢ and 
other monoeyllables in Greek. 

III. In other kinds of words an a at the end of the stem remains un- 
altered in Sgnecrit and Zend, but in Lithuanian is weakened into e. 
The Greek and Latin, like the Lithuanian, change o and « into a short 
¢ in the cosresponding declension, as λύκε, lupé. We must not, how- 
ever, regard this 2 as a species of case-ending either in the Greek or the 
Latin. The forms λύκε and lupe bear the same relation to the Sanscrit 
orika that πέντε and quingue do to pancan ; that is, the old a, which in 
λύκος appears as ὁ, and in lupus as u, bas assumed the form of a short e. 

IV. Sanscrit stems in i and u are increased by guna ;! neuters have 
also the pure vowel. Thus we have in Sanscrit paté, vocative of pati-s, 
“8 lord” or “ husband ;” eund, vocative of sunu-2, ‘a son ;” nama, 
vocative of naman, ‘a name,” neuter. 

V. The guna-form in ὃ (from a-{-u) agrees in a remarkable manner 


Ι Guna. in Benscrit. means the mecrtion Of a abort a μην fund w and in Lan 
G in Senscrit, means the imsertion of 8 short α before 
making ots eoslease lilo ft und ohn tote 6 a Fand %, and in thea 
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with the Gothic and Lithuanian. Thus we have, in the two latter, su- 
nau, sunau, and in Sanscrit suné (from sunaz). 

VI. The Gothic and Latin, where the stem ends in ἢ, suppress this 
letter in the vocative as in the nominative, whereas the Sanscrit and 
Zend restore to the vocative the nasal letter taken from the nominative. 
Thus we have in Sanscrit dtman, in Zend asman, but in Gothic ahma’, 
with which compare the Latin sermo in the vocative. 

VII. The Greek, in numerous instances, takes its vocative pure from 
the nominative. In others, it gives this case the naked stem, or else 
the stem only so far altered as euphony or assimilation requires. Thus 
we have τἄλαν as the vocative of τάλας, yapiev (for yapievr) as the 
vocative of χαρίεις, and wai (for παῖδ) as the vocative of παῖς. The 
Latin carries out still: more fully the example of degeneration set for it 
by the Greek in the case of the vocative, and, with the single exception 
of the second declension, makes the vocative the same as the nominative. 


. Datwwe. 

I. The dative in Sanscrit ends properly in ὃ, which termination de- 
rives its origin, in all probability, from the demonstrative pronominal 
stem @. The Zend has a similer ending. Thus we have in Sanscrit 
bhrétr-2, “to the brother ;” duhiir-é, “to the daughter ;” and in Zend, 
brathr-2 and dughdher-é. 

‘II. Feminine stems in 4, ἢ, 2, and occasionally those in i and i, lengthen 
out, in Sanscrit, this termination é into di. Stems in ἀ have, moreover, 
an i inserted ; as, givdi-d1, “to the tongue” (stem gird), while those in 
7 and i take the guna before ὃ ; as, sunav-é, “to a son” (stem sunu). 
In Zend, feminine stems in d and ¢ have also the ending of the dative.in 
di, as in Sanscrit. 

III. Sanscrit stems in & add another a to the case-sign ὁ, and then, 
since é is here equivalent to a-}, there results from this union the form 
aya. Hence we have vrikaya, “to the wolf” (stem vrikd). The Zend 
makes merely ai; as wehrkdi. 

IV. The Sanscrit forms the dative-ending of pronouns in smdi, from 
the particle sma with ant appended ; as, tasmdi, “to this,” kasmdi, “to 
whom.” In Zend, this ema changes to hma; as, kahmdi, “to whom.” 
In Pracrit and Pali, also, we have the δ converted into an ἡ, but the ἃ 
and m at the same time are placed in an inverted order, whence we find 
mha used for hma. In Pracrit, therefore, we have amhe, ‘‘ we,” with 
which compare the Greek ἄμμες ; and from mha we come to the Gothic 
wea, in u-nsa-ra and w-nsi-s. 

V In Lithuanian the dative ends in 3; as, wilku-t, ‘to the wolf;” 
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sunu-i, “to the son.” In adjectives and pronouns it ends in m; as, 
tam, “to him ;” geram, “to the good.” 

VI. The usual Greek and Latin dative are taken from the original lo- 
cative, to which the student is here referred. 


Accusative. 


I. The characteristic of the accusative in Sanscrit, Zend, and Latin, 
is the letter m; in Greek, ν is substituted on grounds of euphony. In 
Lithuanian the old m is still farther weakened into a species of nasal x, 
which in Sanscrit is termed anusvara. The Germanic languages have 
lost the accusative-sign in substantives, and this loss shows itself as early 
as the Gothic. In masculine adjectives and pronouns, however, a ter- 
mination appears, and this termination in Gothic is na, but in the old 
High-German more correctly n. 

II. The following tabular view will make this subject more apparent : 


Sanscrit. ZEND. Greex. Latin. Lits. Goratc. 
orika-m (wolf) wéhrké-m λύκον lupu-m  wilka-n_ νι" 
pati-m (lord) pati-m πόσιν hoste-m patin gast 
stinu-m (son) pasti-m ἰχϑύνν = pecum = sume-n sunny 
dana-m (gift) daté-m δῶρον dornu-m ****# = dayy’ 
tanu-m (body) tani-m πίτυν socru-m ***** handy. 
III. Monosyllabic words, in Sanscrit, ending in ἢ, 2, and du, make the 

termination of the accusative am in place of the simple m, and this ap- 
pears to be done in order to give them somewhat of a polysyllabic ap- 
pearance. Thus, δλῇ, “ fear,” and nau, ‘a ship,” do not make in. the 
accusative bhim and ndum, as we might be led to expect from the anal- 
ogy of the Greek ναῦν, but bhiy-am, ndv-am. With this agree the Greek 
stems in ev, since they make, in the accusative, e-a, from eF-a, instead 
of ev-y ; as, βασιλέ()α for βασιλευο-ν. 

IV. It is erroneous, however, to regard, as many do, the Latin m in the 
termination of the accusative as originating from an earlier ending em ; 
and to make, for example, Jupu-m come from lupo-em ; horam from hora- 
em; fructum from fructu-em, and diem from die-em. That a mere nasal 
letter is amply sufficient to indicate the accusative, appears from the his- 
tory of not only the whole class of Germanic tonges, but also the Sans- 
crit, Zend, Greek, and Lithuanian. 

V. The Latin em in the accusative of the third declension is of twofold 
origin. At one time the e belongs to the stem, and starids for i; as, 
e-m in ign-em (Sanscrit agni-m), which corresponds to i-m in Sanscrit, 
f-m in Zend, ἐ-ν in Greek, i-n in Lithuanian, and ἐ- πα in Gothic : at other 
times, when the stem terminates in a consonant, the e of em answers to 
the Sanscrit d, to which it also corresponds in numerous other instances. 
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VI Sanscrit and Zend neuter stems in a, and those related to thew 
in Greek and Latin, take an m for the termination of both the accusa- 
tive and nominative; as, sayana-m, ‘a guard,” in Sanscrit ; sayané-m 
in Zend. So in Latin and Greek, donu-m, δῶρο-ν. .All other stems of 
the neuter gender remain, with a few exceptions in Latin, unaccompa- 
nied by any case-sign in the nominative and accusative, and present 
merely the naked stem, which, however, in Latin, changes a final ¢ into 
€; a8, maré for mari, in Sanscrit wari, “ water.” The Greek, however, 
like the Sanscrit and Zend, leaves tho ¢ unaltered ; as, ἔδρι-ς, ἴδρι, as 
in Sanscrit, sucis, suc-i. Examples of neuter u-stems, which supply 
the place of both nominative and accusative, are, im Sanscrit, madh-u, 
“6 honey,” “ wine ;” asr-u, “tears ;” swad-u, “ sweet ;” in Zend, woh-u, 
* wealth ;” in Greek, μέϑευ, ddxp-v, ἡδού ; in Lat, pec-u, gen-u. 

VII. The = in Greek neuters, such as γένος, μένος, εὐγενές, has al- 
ready been explained as belonging to the stem. ‘The case is the same 
with respect to the Latin s in such neuters as genus, corpus, &c. ; it is, 
in fact, the earlier form of the r of the oblique cases, as in gener-is; cor- 
por-is, for genes-ts, corpos-is, with the latter of which we may easily 
compare the Sanscrit vapus, also signifying “a body,” genitive vapus-as. 
The Σ, also, of neuter stems in T, for example, τετυφός and τέρας, is 
not to be regarded as a-case-sign, but as having been changed from T, 
which latter is never tolerated at the end of a word, but ¢s either thrown 
away entirely, as in the case of μέλε and πρᾶγμα, or is exchanged for the 
cognate Σ, just 88. πρός is formed from the Sanscrit pratt, through the 
intermediate Zelo-Doric form προτί. 

VIII. Gothic neuters and masculines want the case-signm. In Lith- 
wanian the neuter entirely disappears in the case of substantives, and 
has only left a trace behind in pronouns and adjectives. 

‘IX. Pronominal stems in ὦ have in Sanserit ¢, in Zend #, as the flec- 
tion-sign of the nominative and accusative neuter. The origin of the 
neuter case-sign ¢ is to be found in the pronominal stem fa, “he,” “ this 
one,” Greek TO, Gothic THA, &c. The Lithuanian éai, “ that,” used 
as ἃ nominative and accusative, corresponds to the Sanscrit ¢a-t, the 
Zend ta-t, the Greek τό, &c. ‘The final ὃ appears to have some affinity 
to the demonstrative « in such forms as οὑτοσί, ἐκεινοσί, and both the 
Lithuanian and Greek terminations may be traced to the old Sanscrit: 
form it, occurring .in the Vedas, and which, on account of its antiquity, 
appears to have lost all regard for the particular gender of its termina- 
tion, since, though neuter in form, it attaches itself also to masculine 
pronouns of the third person. This same ἐξ appears to be the aister-form 
of the Latin id and the Gothic 3-éa. 
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Ablative. 

I. The ablacive in Sanscrit has ¢ for its characteristic, the origin of 
which is to be traced, in all probability, to the demonstrative pronoun 
ta, “ this.” 

II. This case-letter, however, only appears with stems in 4, which 
vowel is lengthened before it ; as wrtkdt, “ from the wolf.” 

III. In Zend, the ablative, in like manner, ends in ¢; as, wehrkét, 
“ from the wolf ;᾽" but stems in have 6i-¢ ; as, &fritdt-¢, ‘‘ benedictione ;” 
radshéi-t, “ institutione.”’ 

IV. The old Latin agrees in this respect with the Sanscrit and Zend 
to a very remarkable degree. Thus we have on the Columna Rostrata, 
and in the decree of the senate “" De Bacchanaltbus,”’ such forms of the 
ablative as presented dictatored, predad, tn allod marid, senatud, &c. 
The Oscan aleo formed the ablative in d, as appears from the Bantian 
inscription, where we find dolud, mallud, cum preivatud, toutad, pre- 
sentid, &c. We may remark, in passing, that the old Latin and Oscan 
forms of the third person of the imperative, namely, es-tod and es-tud (for 
es-to), correspond surprisingly to the Veda-form obtained from Panini, 
giva-tat, which signifies as well ‘‘ vivat” as “ vive,” and which may it- 
self be compared with “ vivito” of both the third and second person. 

V. In classical Latin we meet with a kind of ablative form in the in- 
separable pronoun met, which, from having originally belonged only to 
the first person, as far as we can hazard a conjecture (supposing it to 
be cognate with the Sanscrit ablative maz, “ from me’), passed subse- 
quently over to all the persons. The conjunction sed, too, appears to 
have been nothing more, originally, than the ablative of the reflexive pro- 
noun se. In the decree of the senate “ De Bacchanalibus,” sed occurs 
twice as a pronoun governed by tnfer, whence we may infer either that 
inter was construed, in early Latin, with the ablative, or that the accu- 
sative had then, in some instances, the same force as the ablative. In 
favour of the latter opinion we may cite the accusative use of med and 
ted in Plautus, and the employment of ead for ea (accusative plural neu- 
ter) in the decree just referred to. We find, in this same decree, the 
preposition ez/ra appearing under the form of extrad. This will serve 
to strengthen the opinion that the Latin prepositions in a were all origi- 
nally ablative cases, and even pro would seem to have been at first writ- 

ten prod, as an ablative, since we find traces of this early form in prod-es, 
prod-eram, &c., whereas, in prosum, the ὦ has disappeared from before 
s by a law of euphony. 

VI. The ablative in Sanscrit expresses removal from a place, answer- 

ing to the question “ whence 1” and this is its true and original meaning, 
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which the Latin has preserved only in the names of places. From the 
idea of ‘‘ whence,” the ablative passes over to the relation of cause, 
since that, on account of which anything takes place, may be regarded as 
the spot or place from which the action goes forth. In this way the do- 
mains of the ablative and instrumental cases touch each other. When 
used adverbially, the ablative embraces a still wider range, and express- 
es, in the case of some words, certain relations that are otherwise quite 
foreign to it. In Greek, adverbs in ὡς may be regarded as sister-forms 
of the Sanscrit ablative; so that w-¢,- from a stem in 0, bears relation to 
the Sanserit d-t, from a stem in a, just as δίδωσι does to dadd-ti. Hence 
ὁμῶ-ς is related to the Sanscrit samd-t, “similarly,” both in its ending 
and its stem. Now, in the Greek language, the change from T to Σ at 
the end of a word was absolutely necessary, in order to prevent the 
total suppression of the former letter; and, therefore, we may safely 
conclude that such adverbs as ὁμῶ-ς, obrw-¢, ὥ-ς, came originally from 
ὁμῶ-τ, obtw-T; ὦ-τ, &c. We have a similar analogy in the Latin ad- 
verbial forms guomodo, raro, vero, perpetuo, &c. 


Locative. ᾿ . 

I. This case has, in Sanscrit and Zend, an i for its characteristic 
letter. 

II. In Greek and Latin the locative has united itself under one form 
with the dative, but still without losing its own peculiar reference to 
place. Hence we have ᾿Δωδῶνι, Μαραθῶνι, Σαλαμῖνι, ἀγρῷ, olxo, χα- 
peat. So also we find this same case retaining its reference to a point of 
time conceived of as space ; as, τῇ αὐτῇ ἡμέρᾳ, TH αὐτῇ νυκτί, and in 
Sanscrit divasd, ‘in the day,” nist, “in the night.” 

HI. When the stem ends in a, the case-sign i passes into δ in both 
Sanscrit and Zend, except that, in the latter language, δὲ also stands for 
e, which circumstance produces a singular analogy between Zend lo- 
catives in ot and such Greek datives as οἴκοι, pol, oot. 

IV. In Lithuanian, the stems in 4 agree surprisingly in the locative 
with the Sanscrit and Zend, since they convert this a, together. with the 
old locative-sign t, which nowhere any more appears pure in this tongue, 
into the vowel ὁ, saying diewé, “in God,” stem diewa, with which we 
may compare the Sanscrit dévé and the Zend daévé. . 

V. Masculine stems in Sanscrit that end in i and uw, and occasionally 
also feminine ones, have a locative ending in au; as, tanau, “in the 
body.” The Zend gives to stems in u the genitive ending ὃ, while to 
express a genitive meaning the form ew-s is more usually empioyed. 

VI. In Zend and Sanscrit we discover in several instances a species 
of alliance between the genitive and locative, and the one appearing for 
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the οὖσα. The same remark holds good with reference to the Latin; 
and 08 im this language the genitive of the first and second declension 
only appears with a locative meaning, for example, Rome, Cortnthi, hu- 
mt, not in the third declension nor in the plural, the opinion has been 
advanced that the Latin genitive of the first two declensions is derived 
from an ancient locative. It would seem, therefore, that when the first 
declension lost its genitive in 4-s, the dative (in its origin a locative) 
was compelled also to supply the place of ἃ genitive. In the second de- 
clension, the form in o-i, which belongs properly to the locative, corre- 
sponding to the Greek » and οἱ, and of which examples still remain, 
as popolos Romano, underwent a twofold change. It lost in the one 
case the vowel that marked the ending, as domino; while, in the other, 
it dropped the stem-vowel and retained the ending, as domtns ; the for- 
mer of these settled down into a dative, the latter into a genitive. 

VII. This view of the Latin cases frees that language from a gross 
abeurdity of syntax invented by the grammarians. According to them, 
the name of a town is put in the genitive when the question is “ where ?” 
provided that name be of the first declension; but if it be of the third 
declension or of the plural number, the name is put in the ablative! The 
truth is, what the grammarians mistake for a genitive in the one case, 
and for an ablative in the other, is in both instances the same, namely, 

a locative, and the error has arisen from confounding similar forms. ᾿ 


Instrumental. 


I. The instrumental case has 4 for its characteristic letter in Sanscrit, 
and this termination appears to be nothing more than a lengthening of 
the pronominal stem a, and identical with the inseparable preposition é, 
“on,” “along,” “to,” which comes from the same stem. 

II. In Sanscrit, masculine and feminine stems ending in a short vowel 
take a euphonic n. If the vowel at the end be a it is changed into ὃ, 
Hence we have vriké-n-a, “ by the wolf ;’’ stinu-n-a, “‘ by the son.” 

III. ‘The Vedas show likewise the remains of a formation without 2; 
as, swapnay-d, “by sleep,” for swapnré-n-a, theme swapna ; and the or 
dinary language exhibits two forms analogous to this in may-d, “ through 
me ;᾽ and éway-d, “through thee,” from ma and twa. 

IV. In Zend the instrumental case is marked, as in Sanscrit, by a, 
but more commonly short than long. Thus we have zaosh-d, “through 
design ;” wehrk-a, “‘ by the wolf.” Monosyllabic stems, however, in 6, 
always lengthen the case-ending ; as, khd, “ proprio.” 

V. In Lithuanian, this case ends in 2, d, and mi. Stems in a form 
their instrumental in 2 ; as, diew-u, “ Deo;” feminine stems in 4 retain 
this vowel as 8 case-ending ; as, ranka, “by the hand ;” while all other 
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stems take mms as the termination of the instrumental ; as, susan, “ ‘by 
the son.” 

VI. In Latin, the ablative is generally employed to denote the instru- 
ment or means. ‘Traces, however, of an independent instrumental case 
still appear in such adverbs of manner as duré, ‘‘ hardly ;” bené, “ well,” 
&c 


VII. In Gothic, the instrumental, usually called the dative, ends in a; 
as, gast-a, ‘‘by the guest.” In-the other Germanic tongues it remains 
in certain pronominal adverbs of manner; as, in old High-German, dzu, 
swa, wio? in Anglo-Saxon, thus, swa, hu? in English, thus, so, how ? 


Genitive. 


I. The terminations of this important case, in Sanscrit, are 8, sya, as, 
and ds, whereof the first three are common to the three genders, while 
the last is confined to the feminine. 

II. In Sanscrit, the vowels ἡ and u take the guna, and this is also the 
case in Zend ; as, paté-s, " οὗ a husband ;” siiné-s, “of a son;” in Zend, 
patii-s, “of a husband ;” taneu-s, “ οὗ a body.” The Lithuanian and 
Gothic, on the other hand, take the guna in the case of these same vow- 
els in a more limited degree. All u-stems in these two languages in- 
sert an a before their final vowel, and thus the Lithuanian sunau-s and 
the Gothic sunau-s correspond to the Sanscrit siiné-s, from sunau-s. 
The guna, however, limits itself, in Gothic, in the case of i-stems, to 
feminines merely ; as, anstai-s, “ of favour.” 

III. The Sanscrit genitive-ending as passes over, in Greek, into o¢ in 
the case of ἐ and v stems, as also where the stem ends in a diphthong the 
last vowel. of which is v. Thus we have πόρτι-ος, ἰχθύ-ος, βασιλέ-ος. 
In these no guna appears, such as πόρτει-ς, ἰχθευ-ς, forms utterly un- 
known in Greek as genitives ; but, on the contrary, the true forms cor- 
respond, like ποδ-ός, to the Sanscrit genitive of consonant-stems, pad-as, 

“ pedis ;”’ vac-as, ‘‘ vocis,” &c. The Latin, on the other hand, agrees 
more closely with the sister tongues, though not so far as to have the 
guna, and hence hosti-s resembles the Gothic gasti-s. In the case of 
Latin u-stems (4th declension) the lengthening of the 1 may take the 
place of the guna; or perhaps, more correctly speaking, this class of 
words follow the Greek or consonant-principle, and the vowel which has 
fallen away from before s is compensated by the lengthening of u. 

IV. Stems in a, and also the pronouns of the third person, of which, 
however, only one, namely, amu, ends with any other vowel but a, have 
in Sanscrit the fuller genitive-sign sya; as, vrtka-sya, ‘‘of the wolf ;” 
ta-sya, “hujus,” &c. ; amu-sya, “illius.” In Zend, this ending takes 
the form of λέ; as, vehrkahé, “ οἵ the wolf,” ka-hé, “ of whom.” 

U 
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V. The Greek and Latin show manifest traces of this genitive ending 
in sys. Thus, since Sanscrit stems in a answer to Greek ones in ὁ, and 
since o towards the end of Greek words, when placed between two vow- 
els, generally disappears, there can be but little, if any, doubt that the 
old epic genitive-ending in co is a mutilation from ovo, and that, for ex- 
ample, in τοῖο (compare the Sanscrit ¢a-sya), the first ὁ belongs to the 
stem, and ὁ to the case-ending.. As regards the dropping of o from 
τοῖο (τόσιο), it may be remarked, that the Greek language exhibits an- 
other οἷο, from which a o has been dropped, namely, διδοῖο, the old form 
of which was διδόισο, just as ἐλέγου comes from éAéyeoo, and ἐδιδου 
from édidoco. It is easy to infer, therefore, by analogy, that τοῖο comes 
from rocco, and that this last is identical with the Sanscrit ta-sya. In 
the common language, this form τοῖο, after parting with the old o, loses 
also 4, and makes ro-o, out of which comes, by contraction, the form τοῦ. 
The Homeric termination ao, in Bopé-ao, Alvei-ao, and the like, belongs 
to this same part of the subject, and stands for a:-o, which last was ori- 
ginally a-cco. The Latin, on the other hand, changes the Sanscrit sya 
into jus, with the favourite conversion of ἃ into τὸ before a final s; as, 
for example, hu-jus, cu-jus, e-jus, tlius for alli-jus, &c. 

VI. The Lithuanian genitive of the a-stems deviates in a remarkable 
manner from that of the other declensions, and has ὁ for its case-sign, in 
which vowel there is a blending also of the vowel that closes the stem ; 
thus we have wilko, “of the wolf,” for wilka-s. The Gothic has pre- 
served as little as the Lithuanian any trace of the full genitive ending sya, 
and the Gothic a-stems are in this case like those in 1, the ὦ being weak- 
ened before a final s into 1, so that we have vulfi-s for vulfa-s. The 
consonant-stems have in Gothic a simple s for the case-sign of the geni- 
tive; as, namin-s, ‘‘of a name ;” bréthr-s, “ of a brother.” The earlier 
sister languages, however, lead us to infer that this s was originally pre- 
ceded by an a, and at a later period by an i, which vowels subsequently 
disappeared, like the a from the nominative vulf’-s for vulfa-s. 

VII. Feminines have in Sanscrit, as has already been remarked, a 
‘fuller genitive ending, namely, ds. The Greek is somewhat analogous 
to this in the long vowel which characterizes the genitive singular femi- 
nine of the first declension; as, σφύρᾶς, Μούσης, &c. It appears also 
in the old Latin genitive of the first declension, escds, terras, &c. 


Dua Casss. 
Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative. 


I. These three cases have in Sanscrit, in masculines and feminines, the 
ending au, which arose very probably from ds by vocalizing the s, atid, 
consequently, 16 nothing more than a strengthening of the plural ending 
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as. Since the dual implies a clearer designation than mere undefined 
plurality, and involves more of strong expression and lively personifica- 
tion, it loves the broadest endings, as well in the cases here named as in 
the others that remain to be mentioned. | 

ΤΙ. While the Pracrit and Pali have lost the dual, the Zend, on the 
other hand, has preserved it, yet in such a way only as that the plural 
frequently occupies its place. The dual in Zend is much Jess frequent, 
however, in the case of verbs. The Sanecrit ending au becomes in Zend 
do. | 

ΠῚ. In the Veda dialect, the ending aw is mutilated frequently to ὦ, 
the latter element of the diphthong being suppressed. In Zend, by a sim- 
ilar process, a is used for ao, and more frequently, too, than the full form. 
From this Veda-ending 4, and the short a that often stands for it in Zend, 
we easily come to the Greek dual ε, since this vowel is fond of taking 
the place of the old short a at the end of words; and as, in the vocative, 
λύκε stands for vrikd and vehrkd, so, in the dual number, ἄνδρ-ε (with 
the euphonic 6) corresponds to the Veda-form nar-d and the Zend nar-d. 

IV. In Lithuanian the dual termination of masculine stems in ἃ is Μ΄ 
contracted from uo; and the Veda-form vrikd, the Zend vehrkd, and the 
Lithuanian wilku, are in principle identical. In the vocative, the Lith- 
uanian places a shorter τ, and hence throws the accent back on the pe- 
nult; as, wtiki ! which resembles the change that takes place in the 
Greek πατήρ and πάτερ. 

V. Masculine and feminine stems in 1 and τ suppress, in Sanscrit, the 
dual-ending au, and in its stead lengthen the end-vowel of the stem ; as, 
patt, “two husbands,” from pai; sini, “two sons,” from simu. The 
same principle operates frequently in Zend ; as, mainyd, “two spirits ;” 
ereza, “two fingers.” The Lithuanian, in like manner, suppresses the 
case-ending of the dual in its ἐ and u stems, and lengthens the end-vowel 
of the stem in full accordance with the Sanscrit rule; as, aw?, ‘“ two 
sheep,” from awit (compare the Sanscrit αὐ, from avi) αὶ and sunt, “two 
sons,” from sunu (compare the Sanscrit sini). 

VI. In Greek, the dual of the first two declensions follows the same 
principle. In the first declension, the nominative singular, it is true, 
often ends in 7, but the stem always terminates in d, and this becomes 
G in the dual; as, xepaA-d, rip-G, xou-G. In the second, the w of the 
dual is a lengthening of the o in the stem; as, Ady-w, 66-6, δωρ-ώ. 

VII. Neuter nouns in Sanscrit have in. the dual not au, but ¢ for an 
ending, as in the plural they have not as, but 8 short i. An a at the end 
of the stem coalesces with this ὃ into é, and hence we have saté, ““ twe 
hundred,” from sata-t. Other vowels insert a euphonic 2 » as, talu-n-i. 

VIII. Lithuanian dual-forms of the feminine gender ending in i agree 
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with those ending in é in Sanscrit and Zend; as, renki, from ranka. 
The accusative dual, however, is formed in Lithuanian, contrary to the 
other sister tongues, after the analogy of the singular, by means of a na- 
sal letter; as, wilkidn. 

IX. The study of comparative grammar shows that the dual was ori- 
ginally common to the different branches of the Indo-Germanic family, 
but that it has gradually disappeared from the greater number of them. 
We find it in the Sanscrit and Zend, for example, whereas in Pali it oc- 
curs only in the two words dut, ‘‘ two,” and oubha, “both.” Traces of 
it are found in the Gothic, but not in the more modern Teatonic dialects. 
It occurs in Greek, but often with a mere plural meaning, whereas in 
modern Greek it is unknown. In Latin we find it remaining only in two 
words, duo and ambo, exactly as in Pali. - 


Instrumental, Dative, and Ablatwwe. 


I. These three cases have a common termination in the dual number 
in both Sanscrit and Zend, whereas in Greek the genitive has attached 
itself to the dative, and borrowed its termmation from the latter. The 
Sanscrit termination for these three cases is bhydm, which in Zend is 
curtailed to bya. 

II. Connected with this dual termination is, in the first place, the end- 
ing bhyam of the pronouns of the first and second person in the dative 
singular and plural, but which, however, in the pronoun of the first per- 
son, is curtailed to hyam. 

III. The curtailment alluded to at the close of the preceding paragraph 
appears to have existed at a very early period, since we find a remarka- 
ble coincidence, as regards this form, between the Latin and Sanscrit, 
the Latin pronoun m1-ht corresponding directly to the Sanscrit ma-hyam, 
and the Latin ¢-d1, on the other hand, to the full Sanscrit form tu-bhyam. 

IV. In the second place, connected with the dual termination bhydm 
is the form bhyas, which marks the dative and ablative plural, which in 
Zend becomes byd, and in Latin bus, by suppressing in this last-men- 
tioned language the letter y, and by the usual conversion of as into us. 

V. In Lithuanian, in the dative dual, the letter m alone remains to in- 
dicate the dual; as, for example, wilka-m. This m, however, is not to 
be regarded as the final letter of the Sanscrit bhy-dm, but the initial la- 
bial converted into a nasal. 

VI. The dual-ending bhyam is also related to the Sanscrit bhis, which 
is the mark of the plural instrumental. This latter termination, which 
in Zend becomes bis, has settled down in Latin into the case-sign for 
the dative and ablative; as, for example, in no-bis and vo-bis, where bis 
takes the place of bus, that comes from bdhyas. . In Lithuanian, on the 
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other hand, mizs (the labial being changed to a nasal) is peculiar to the 
instrumental, and pati-mis answers to the Sanscrit patt-bhis and the 
Zend patt-bis. 

VII. The old epic ending in Greek in ¢¢ and gcv belongs to this part 
of the subject On the supposition that φὲν is the earlier form of the 
two, we may easily hazard the conjecture that it arose from gcc, just as 
we trace μὲν from μὲς in the first person plural of verbs; which ending 
in pec, Moreover, corresponds to the Sanscrit mas and the Latin mus. 
In accordance with this idea, the old Greek form ¢c¢ will answer to the 
Sanscrit bhts, and to the Latin dis in nobis and vobis. It is highly prob- 
able, too, that originally a difference existed between φι and φιν, and 
that the former belonged to the singular, the latter to the plural, having 
the same analogy between them as δὲ and bis in the Latin forms ¢7-bi and 
vo-bis, and mi and mis in the Lithuanian aki-mi, “ by the eye,” and aki- 
mis, * by the eyes.” 

VIII. That the endings φι and φιν belong especially to the dati¥e is 
well known. The locative and instrumental use of the same termina- 
tions in such forms as αὐτόφι, ϑύρηφι, βίηφιν, is easily explained on the 
principle that the common dative itself has assumed a locative and ir- 
strumental relation. That ¢¢ and gcv, however, have at any time a 
strong genitive meaning may very safely be denied ; since when prepo- 
sitions, that are otherwise construed in Greek with a genitive, appear also 
with cases ending in ¢¢ or φιν, there is no need whatever for us to re- 
gard these last as genitives, or as supplying the place of a genitive. All 
prepositions that are construed in Greek with a genitive would be much 
better joined with an ablative or locative, if such cases existed in Greek. 
Even the suffix dev, which is commonly regarded as supplying the place 
of the genitive ending, is, strictly speaking, of genuine ablative significa- 
tian, expressing as it does the departing from a place. 

‘IX. The Greek dual-ending in ἐν appears to be a curtailing of the 
Sanscrit form bhyam, by throwing out the initial labial, as, in the latter 
language, vrikais is formed from vrikdbis, and then by contracting ydém 
into ἐν, just as, in Sanscrit again, ἰδία is said for yasta, from yag, ‘to 
offer,” and in Zend ἔπι, “hee,” is formed from tyam. The third de- 
clension in Greek might, by its dual termination, as in δαιμόν-οιν, give 
rise to the suspicion that ocy, and not ἐν, was the true ending. The 
latter, however, appears in both the first and second declensions, where 
ἐν, and not ory, attaches itself to the final vowel of the stem; as, Μούσα- 
tv, λόγο-ιν, ἄς. Hence, in the third declension, we are to regard the 
o before ἐν merely in the light of a connecting vowel between the stem 
and case-ending. 

X. On the principle that the dual-ending i in ἐν is contracted from bhy- 

U2 
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dm, we discover also the origin of the ἐν appended to the dative plural of 
certain pronouns, namely, ἡμ-ῖν, vu-iv, o¢-iv. This latter ἐν appears to 
have been of very early origin, since we find that the Sanscrit has bhyam 
for the ending of the dative plural of the pronouns of the first and second 
person, but in all other words bhkyas. From this bhyam we come as 
easily to ἐν, as from the dual termination bhydm. The accusative use of 
this same ending, in such forms as μέν and viv, may be explained in two 
ways: either by supposing that the original dative force of the termina- 
tion had become forgotten, or that the analogy of the accusative ending 
in ν was followed, jui-v, vi-v. 


Genitive and Locative. 


I. These two cases have in Sanscrit the common ending 4s, which 
may possibly be connected with the genitive ending of the singular. 
Thus we have vrikay-6s, paty-bs, tanu-ds. 

Ij. In Zend, this ending seems to have disappeared, and its place to 
have been supplied by the plural. So also in Lithuanian, where, for ex- 

ample, awj-u is both the dual and the plural genitive. 


PLurat. 
Nominative and Vocative. 


I. Masculines and feminines in Sanscrit have the nominative plura. 
ending in as, with which case, as in the sister tongues, the vocative is 
identical in all the declensions. This plural termination in as appears 
to be nothing more than an enlargement of the s which forms the case- 
sign of the nominative singular, in order that by such enlargement the 
idea of plurality might be symbolically, as it were, expressed. | 

{I. The neuter, as in the singular and dual, so also in the plural, 
wants the letter δ, which would seem, therefore, to have too much of a 
personal reference to harmonize with this gender. 

III. In Zend, as becomes 6, but before the particles ca and cit it 
changes merely to as’. In Greek it appears under the form ες, though 
with some limitations; in Latin it makes és ; in Lithuanian, when the 
stem ends in r, the termination of the nominative plural is es, otherwise 
merely 5. Hence we have in Sanscrit duhitar-as ; in Zend, dughdhar- 
as’-ca; in Greek, ϑυγατέρ-ες ; in Lithuanian, dukter-es ; with all which 
we may compare the Latin matr-es. . 

IV. The masculine pronominal stems in Sanscrit, Zeng, and Gothic 
that end in a do not take the full nominative sign, but, in place of this, 
they lengthen the stem by the addition of an i, which vowel, on being 
blended with the a of the stem, becomes in Sanscrit é, and in Zend é or 
δὲ. Hence we have in Sanscrit ¢é, in Zend ἐέ, and in Gothic thai, all 
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signifying ‘‘ these,” whereas the feminine forms of the same case and 
number are tds, tdo, and thés, corresponding to the masculine forms 
Just mentioned in the Greek roi (Doric for ol). In Greek and Latin, 
however, this 7, which is added to the stem in Sanscrit, Zend, and Goth- 
ic only in masculine pronominal themes, takes a much wider range, and 
is to be found connected with all other stems of both the first and sec- 
ond declensions. Hence we have χῶραι, λύκοι, for χωρα-ες, λυκο-ες ; 
and ἱμρὶ (from lupot), terra (from terrai), for lupo-es, terra-es. 

V. Stems int and wu have-in Sanscrit the guna, and hence we find 
patay-as and sinav-as for paty-as and siinv-as. This guna has been 
preserved in the Gothic, though in its weakened form :, which before the 
vowel u changes into a 7. Hence in Gothic we have sunj-us, “sons,” 
for suni-us, from sunau-s. In the Gothic t-stems the guna-t blends 
with the ἱ of the stem and becomes long 4 (written εἴ) ; as, gastei-s, from 
gasis. . 

VI. Neuters in Zend, as in the sister languages of Europe, have a 
short a for the ending, the remains, in all probability, of the fuller form 
as, after the s had been thrown away as having too much of personal ref- 
‘erence to harmonize with the neuter. This @ remains also in the accu- 
sative, since masculines and feminines most commonly have as for the 
termination of this case. 

VII. Corresponding to these Zend-European neuters in a the Sanscrit 
has neuters in 1, which latter vowel is evidently a weakening merely of 
an earlier a. The end-vowel, moreover, of the stem is lengthened, and 
between this and the case-ending a euphonic πὶ is inserted ; whence we 
have dand-n-i, vdri-n-t, madhi-n-1. Stems ending in a consonant, 2 and 
r excepted, place before the same a nasal, and lengthen the preceding 
vowel ; as, vacdn-si. With this insertion of s we may compate the very 
isolated neuter-forms which appear in the Latin gue (quaz) and hac 
(Aaic). But the analogy is most striking hetween gue and the Sanscrit 
ké, formed from ka-+-t, which appears as a dual, but was originally also a 
plural form. 


Accusative. 


I. Stems ending with a short vowel in Sanscrit affix an and lengthen 
the final vowel of the stem; hence we have ortkd-n, pati-n, sunti-n. 
This » in the accusative plural is a curtailment of the full form xs, which 
has remained fully in the Gothic ; as, vulfa-ns, gasti-ns, sunu-ns. The 
Greek, on the other hand, has retained the sibilant, but converted the » 
into av; as, λύκους. The form λύκους, therefore, bears the same anal- 
ogy to λύκονς that τύπτουσι does to τύπτονσι (formed from τύπτοντι.) 

II. For πόσι-ας, ἰχθύ-ας, and the like, however, we cannot expect that 
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any such old forms as πόσι-νς, ἰχθύ-νς ever existed. In the case of their 
ἐ and v stems, the Greeks constantly follow the same rule as in stems 
ending with a consonant, namely, by appending ας, as in Sanscrit, where 
we have padas corresponding to the Greek πόδας. 

III. This as for ns may be compared with the Ionic araz, aro, for 

νται, ντο, a form which has extended itself from cases where the vocali- 
zing of x was absolutely necessary; as, πεπείθαται, τετράφαται, for 
πεπείθνται, τετράφνται, even to those where ν could very properly have 
been allowed to remain ; as, πεπαύαται, xexAiarat, for πέπαυνταε, κέκ- 
Aivrat. 
IV. Feminine stems ending in a vowel follow in Sanscrit the analogy 
of consonant stems, with the suppression, however, of the a, and they 
have therefore s foras or ns. Feminines ending in a short vowel length- 
en this, in order to compensate, very probably, for the suppression of the 
a; hence we have priti-s from prtty-as, and tani-s from tani-as. 
Something like an analogy with this may be found in the Greek forms 
of the accusative plural ending in i¢ and ὕς, but these are not limited to 
feminines, and the same terminations occur in the nominative also for 
ἐ-ες and υ-ες. - 

V. The Zend follows, like the Greek, in its ὁ and w stems, the analo- 
gy of consonant stems ; while in feminine stems ini and τ we sometimes 
find a form corresponding to the Sanscrit in ὅ- 8, 2-s; as, for example, 
gairi-s, ‘mountains ;” pereti-s, “ bridges.” Masculine stems ending in 
a have in the accusative.an; as, im-an, “‘hos ;” mazistan, “‘ maximos.” 

VI. In modern Persian, animate objects form the plural in an, and in- 
animate in ha; as, merd, “a man,” plural, merd-an, “‘men ;” murg, “a 
bird,” murg-an, “birds ;” ruz, ‘a day,” ruz-ha, “days ;” khiwan, “a 
table,” khiwan-ha, “tables.” 

VII. -A peculiar neuter suffix in the singular number of Sanscrit 
nouns is found, as has already been remarked, in as. This occurs still 
more frequently in Zend, and forms, in this latter language, its plural in 
ha. The modern Persian hd, with its vowel lengthened, stands in close 
analogy with this. So also in the modern German many striking resem- 
blances to the modern Persian may easily be found. That the German 
wérter (“words”), however, shows an analogy in termination with the 
Persian hd, can only be discovered through the medium of the Sanscrit 
and Zend. And this discovery is readily made when we call to mind 
that the old High-German, in its earliest periods, almost continually 
changed s into r, and as frequently converted a into i, which became at 
a later period e. 
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Instrumental. 


The Instrumental plural has already been referred to under the head 
of the instrumental dual. In Sanscrit it ends in bhis ; in Zend, in δὲδ ; 
in Lithuanian, in mis ; in Gothic, in m; in Greek, in ge or gev; in Latin, 
in bis, &c. 


Dative and Ablative. 


I. The suffixes of both these cases have already been referred to. In 
the Latin, all that remains of the termination dus in the first and second 
declensions is merely the letter 8; as, pennt-s, terri-s, lupi-s, domini-s ; 
except forms in a-bus, presently to be mentioned. 

II. The vowel i in terris, lupis, &c., belongs to the stem, not to the 
case-sign. Lupi-s, in fact, is for lupo-bus, according to the analogy of 
ambo-bus, duo-bus. From o-bus, the language passed over to 1-bus, for 
the purpose of lightening the end-vowel of the stem, just as in the be- 
ginning of some compounds we find multi-plex for multu-plex or multo- 
plez. 

ΠῚ. The form i-bus remained in the vulgar dialect of the lower orders, 
and hence we have in Gruter (2, 9, 24: 6, 46, 9: 5, 618, 3: &c.) 
such forms as dbus, ditbus, filibus, parvibus, ἄς. (Compare also En- 
nius, ap. Charis., p. 4.) 

IV. In the first declension the form a-bus has remained in several in- 
stances as a convenient mode of distinguishing between feminines and 
masculines. No traces of 1-bws are found in this declension. Still, how- 
ever, we can hardly suppose that the language passed at once from a-bus 
toi-s. It is far more probable that a-bus weakened the stem-vowel ἃ 
into i, and that this 7 was subsequently lengthened as a compensation for 
the removal of bu. Hence ¢erri-s arose from terri-bus, for terrd-bus ; 
just as the verb malo arose from mdavolo. 

V. The Erse language makes aibh the termination of the dative plural, 
and this. striking analogy connects that language at once with the case- 
system of the other European tongues. Thus we have, in Erse, ghri- 
anai-bh, “ to” or “ with suns ;” fearat-bh, “to’’ or “ with men.” 


. Genitive. 

I. The Genitive plural in Sanscrit, in the case of substantives and ad- 
jectives, ends in dm; in Zend, in anm. The Greek wy connects itself 
at once with the primitive am, just as, in verbs, édid-wy answers to the 
Sanscrit adad-ém. The Latin has preserved the final m unaltered, but 
has shortened, through the influence of this letter, the preceding vowel ; 
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and hence we have, in this latter language, ped-iim, whereas the corre- 
sponding form in Sanscrit is pad-am. 

II. The Lithuanian terminates the genitive plural in 2, rejecting the 
m, and in this rejection of m the German agrees with it. In Gothic, the 
m in like manner disappears, and the vowel that remains assumes the 
form either of an é or an 6. The 6 appears in feminine o and n stems. 

III. Stems ending in.a vowel, with the exception, generally speaking, 
of those that are monosyllabic, insert, in Sanscrit, a euphonic » between 
the case-ending and the stem; and when this is done, the end-vowel of 
the stem, if short, is lengthened. This insertion of appears to be of 
very early date, since the Zend participates in the same, though in a 
more limited degree ; namely, in stems that end in a and ἢ ; as, vehkrka- | 
n-anm, gihva-n-anm. Analogous, in a striking degree, to this ig the 
genitive of the corresponding class of words in old High-German, in 
old Saxon, and in Anglo-Saxon, which genitive ends in 6-n-6 or e-n-a. 
Thus we have, in old High-German, képé-n-d ; in old Saxon, gébé-n-6 ; 
in Anglo-Saxon, gtfe-n-a. 

IV. Pronouns of the third person have in Sanscrit the genitive plural 
ending in sdm instead of dm. . It is probable that this sém was the 
earlier form of the two, and that ‘Ani is merely the ending of this ending. 
The High-German has here, a# in many other instances, changed the 
sibilant toanr. The Latin does the same, as in istorum, tstarum, &c. 

V. This rum, in the termination of the genitive plural, has passed 
over, in Latin, from the pronominal inflection to the first, second, and 
fifth declensions. And this was the more easily effected, since these 
pronouns of the third person are all in the genitive plural of either the 
second or first declension. Forms, however, occasionally present them- 
selves, especially in earlier Latin, which show that the language was not 
always equally favourable towards the reception of this ending in rum, 
and hence we have such genitives plural as the following, socidm, detim 
amphoriim, drachmim, agricolim, &c. 

VI. The Latin rem and Sanscrit sém would lead us to expect σὼν in 
Greek. Such, however, is not the case. But still the forms that do’ 
occur in d-wy and é-wy, such as αὐτά-ων, αὐτέ-ων, ἀγορά-ων, &yopé-wy, 
point very plainly to a consonant that has fallen out. It remains a ques- 
tion, therefore, whether a o has been dropped in every instance or only 
ἃ σ᾽ in pronouns, and in other words a ν, as in μείζω, from μείζονα. If 
this latter view be correct, λύκων will be for λυκο-»ν-ὧν, χωράων for χωρ- 
a-v-wy; but τῶν for rogwy, and τάων for τασων. 
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Locative. 


I. The characteristic of the locative plural in Sanscrit is su, which is 
converted also, on some occasions, into shu. For this in Zend we have 
sku and hu. The primitive form in Sanscrit, however, was swa, from 
- which comes shwa in Zend, which is more usually employed for shu 
and hu. 

II. The primitive ending swa is identical with the reflex possessive 
stem swa. And as in Latin si-bi points to an earlier form su-h, which 
we would be led to expect from su-1; and ἐξ- δὲ to an earlier form ¢u-0t, 
which we may compare with the Sanscrit tu-bhyam, so the Greek dative 
locative ending in oc (or σιν) points at once to the Sanscrit su. 

IIT. Stems in @ append to this vowel, as in many other instances, an 
4, and from the blending of a-}+ arises é, to which the Greek oz corre- 
sponds, as in λύκοι-σι, Sanscrit vriké-shu. The ¢ in Greek passes over 
from these stems to others in ἃ and 7, and either appears in its full force 
or as a subscript 4. Hence we have Πλαταιᾶσιν, ᾽Ολυμπίᾶσι, ᾿Αϑήν- 
got, &c. 

IV. In Lithuanian, the endings of. the loeative plural are for the mas- 
culine se, for the feminine sa. This sa appears to have arisen from swe, 
by rejecting the 10. 
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Remarks. 

I. A very slight inspection of the preceding table will show that nearly 
all the words contained in them are derived by each language from some 
of its cognates, or by all from a common. source.! 

II. Certain consonants, or certain classes of consonants, in one lan- 
guage, are almost uniformly substitutes for certain others in a different 
language. And one of the most striking facts that appears on compa- 
ring these lists of numerals is, that in some of the languages of Western 
Europe guttural or hard palatine consonants abound, and take the place 
of the sibilants, soft palatines, and dentals, and even of the labial con- 
sonants which are found in the more eastern and in some northern lan- 


guages. 
III. -The following examples will prove the truth of this remark. 
| Numeral 4. 
chatur, Sanscrit, 
chetyre, Russian, ch 
chehar, Fereian, 
τέτταρες reek, τ . . 
ιν 
pedwar, Welsh, } ᾽ ’ 
petor, scan, P 
fidwor, Gothic, . Fi 
fiuuar, Teutonic, 
Numeral 5. 
pancha, § Sanscrit, p and ch 
penj, Persian, p and j 


πεντε Greek wand T q and q, quinque, Latm. 
πέμπε, « "mand x (become : k and dg, kuig, Erse. 
pump, Welsh, ρ and 
fimf, Gothic, fand | 

Numeral 6. 
shash, © Sanscrit, sh and sh ch and ch y-chwech, 
ehesh, Persian, sh and sh hemo guttural, } Welsh. 


sex Latin, 8 and x é 
saibs, - Gothic, sands (Ὁ and &, ἔξ, Greek. 


Numeral 7. 
saptan, Sanscrit, s and pt sand cht, Erse. 
septem, Latin, s and pt become h and ft, Persian. 
saith, Welsh, 5 and th. (ἢ and wr, Greek. 
Numeral 8. 


cht, ocht, Erse. 


ashtan Sanscrit, sht 
hesht, Persian, sht t meron τ omen Greek. 


wyth, § Welsh, (ἃ . ht, ahtan, Gothic. 
1. Prichard, Eastern, Origin of the Celtic Nations, p. 40, seq. 
Χ 
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Numeral 10. 
. ch, deich, Erse. 
dashan, = Sanserit, εἰ becomes 4 ν᾿ deg,’ Welsh. 
EY tehen 
h, _taihun, Gothic. _ 


Numeral 20. 
8, ΥἱἹαϊηίί, Latin. 
. . . ῦ, Ὁ els 
vinshati, Sanscrit, sh becomes { εἴκοσι, Greek. 
ch, _fichid, Erse. 
Numeral 30. 
trinshat, Sanscrit, sh becomes ie triginta, ἢ pret 
Numeral 100. 


x, ἕκατόν, Greek. 
6, centum, Latin. 
ὶ 8 becomes < c, cant, Welsh. 
k, kett, Erse. 
h, hunt, Gothic. 
ἃ From the data here afforded the following inferences have been de- 
uced. 

I. The Sanscrit, and some other languages holding a near relation to 
it in the form of words, abound in sibilants and soft palatine consonants. 
They have these letters in several instances in which cognate words in 
other languages have in the place of them -gutturals, or hard palatines, 
or dentals. 

II. The Greek substitutes for the sibilants and soft palatines of the 
Sanscrit chiefly the fenues of the hard palatine or guttural class and of 
the dental, namely, « and r. In several instances the Greek, particular- 
ly the Molic, has π᾿ in the place of the Sanscrit soft palatine, or ch; as 
in πέμπε for pancha, méovpa (πέτυρα 1) for chatur. 

III. The Welsh makes nearly the sdme substitutions as the Jolic 
Greek. It puts p for the soft palatine ch in the instances before men- 
tioned. It substitutes more generally hard palatines or gutturals (either 
c, i. e., k, or ch) for the soft palatines and sibilants of the Sanscrit. It 
has the aspirate guttural ch instead of the aspirate sibilant sh. It has th 
in the place of ct and pt. 

IV. The Erse substitutes for the sibilants and soft palatines of the 
Sanscrit, gutturals, as the hard ὁ or k, as also in some instances the gut- 
tural aspirate ch. 


satam, Sanscrit, 
, Persian, 


1. Prichard, 2. c. 
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V. The Latin displays nearly the same phenomena as the Erse. It 
puts ¢ or g, equivalent to k, in the place of the letters above mentioned. 
Neither the Erse nor the Latin adopts the p of the Welsh and olic 
Greek, but they have ¢ or 4 instead of it, as in other instances where the 
Sanscrit has ch. 

VI. The Gothic and other Teutonic dialects resemble the Welsh and 
the Holic Greek, except in the circumstance that they prefer aspirate 
consonants, as finfe for πέμπε or pump ; fidwor for pedwar or πέτυρ ; thri 
for tri. They likewise substitute the simple A in the place of palatines 
and sibilants in other languages, as may be seen in a variety of instances, 
as in the numerals, 6, 8, 9, 10,100. The Persic and the Greek lan- 
guages use the aspirate in some instances in a similar manner. 


More Special Analogies in the Cardinal Numbers. 


1. 

I. In designating’ the number one a great diversity prevails among the 
Indo-Germanic tongues, owing to the citcumstance of pronouns of the 
third person being employed to express it, and the wide scope thus af- — 
forded by the early richness of their forms. 

II. The Sanscrit éka, the comparative of which we have reappearing 
in Greek in the form ἑκάτερος, appears to have arisen from the joining 
of the demonstrative stem é with the interrogative ka; which same ka 
anites likewise with api, “also,” forming képi, “ any one,” ‘“‘ whosoever.” 

III. The Gothic ain’s, from the theme aina, the same as the Ger- 
man einer, connects itself in origin with the Sanscrit defective pronoun 
éna, “this one.” To this same pronominal stem we may trace the old 
Latin form cinos, the accusative of which, omom, appears in the inscrip- 
tion found in the tomb of the Scipios. From this oinos comes the later 
unus, by the common change of the old 6 into u, with a lengthening of 
the vowel at the same time, in order to compensate for the i which is 
thrown out. 

IV. Besides the analogy pointed out in the preceding paragraph, the 
Latin unus also shows a surprising resemblance to the Sanscrit πα δ, 
which properly signifies ‘‘ less”’ (compare the German wen-zg, “ little ;” 
wen-iger, less”), and is placed before higher numbers in order to ex- 
press diminution by unity ; as, dina-vinsati, “nineteen,” in Latin unde- 
viginti ; dna-trinsat, “twenty-nine,” in Latin undetriginta, &c. 

V. The Greek ἔν connects itself very probably with this same Sanscrit 
éna, and has lost its final vowel, like the Gothic aiza, in the nominative 
masculine, namely, ain’-s. The Greek οἷος, “alone,” in Latin unicus, 
comes in all likelihood from an old form οἶνος, analogous to the old Latin 


Ornus. 
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2. 

I. The theme in Sanscrit is dwa, which is naturally inflected with the 
dual endings. The Gothic has in place of thie éa, and as it dispenses 
with a dual, it inflects this theme like a plural, Nom. twat, ἐιοδα, twa; 
Dat. twaim; Accus. (wans, thwos, twa. With wai the form bai, “both,” 
connects itself from the root ba. Dat. baim; Accus. bans. This ba is 
supposed to come from the Sanscrit ubha, stem obo. 

II. In Greek and Latin, δύω, δύο, and duo, have changed the old sw 
into u, but have not parted with the end-vowel of the stem ; δύω agrees 
with the masculine dwd, found in the Vedas. In Sanscrit, the a of dwa 
becomes weakened into ὁ at the beginning of compounds; as, dwimdérs, 
‘having two mothers.” The Greek, where such a form as dF¢ is im- 
possible, employs δὲ; as, διμήτωρ. The Zend and Latin agree very re- 
markably in altering this dwt, since they throw away the ὦ, and change w 
into ὃ by a hardening pronunciation. Hence we have in Zend bipaitis- 
tana, and in Latin biceps, bidens, &c. . ᾿ 

III. In old Norse we find swar, which appears in thriswar, ‘three 
times,” and with which is connected the syllable ce, in the English tice, 
thrice, &c. This swar may be traced to var, which corresponds to the 
Sanscrit vdra, and this latter indicates “time.” Thus we have ékavdra, 
“once,” and vdéramvdram, “repeatedly.” Now from vdra comes the 
Persian bdr, also referring to time; as, bar-i, “‘once;” and from this 
same source, in all probability, is derived the Latin termination ber, ap- 
pended to the names of months; as, Septem-ber, &c., meaning literally 
the seventh time-portion of the year; Octo-ber, the eighth ; Novem-ber, 
the ninth, &c. 


3. 


I. The theme in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and Slavonic is 
tri, for which we have in Zend and Gothie thri. 

II. The declension of this theme is in most of these languages quite 
regular, except that in Gothic, on account of the word being a mono- 
syllable, the ὁ before the vowel-ending does not disappear, but becomes 
1), and hence we have the genitive ¢hrij-e, and nominative neuter thrij-a. 

III. The Sanscrit and Zend, however, have, the former éri, the lat- 
ter thri, only as a designation for the masculine and neuter, In the 
feminine they employ the Sanscrit tisras for tisaras, from the root tisar, 
and the Zend tisaré. 


4. 


I.. The Sanscrit feminine theme is chatasar, which follows the analogy 
of tsar mentioned in the preceding paragraph, and the resemblance be- 
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tween the two is so striking as to lead us at once to the supposition that 
chatasar is formed from tisar (itself a weakening of tasar) by the addi- 
tion of the particle cha, “and.” Viewing tasar as identical with the 
demonstrative stem in Sanscrit, we may obtain a glimpse of the earliest 
and most natural mode of counting ; namely, ἐξ, this, that, and-this, ὅτε. 

II. The Gothic fdvér connects itself with the Sanscrit chatvdr by the 
ordinary change of consonants. This form chatvdr is the stronger, and 
chatur the weaker, one in Sanscrit. The Lithuanian keturi may also be 
compared witf the same ; but still more clearly the Latin guatuor (i. e., 
chatvor). The Greek τέτταρ-ες (τέσσαρ-ες) connects itself with the Sans- 
crit chatvdr-as, the nominative masculine of chatvdr. In Pali the form 
is chaltdr-6, and both this’and the Greek τέτταρες gain the second ¢ by 
assimilation. 

III. The Zend converts the softer form chatur into chathru at the 
beginning of compounds, which agrees in a very striking manner with 
the Latin guadru in quadrupes, quadruplex, &c. 

IV. The adverbial s, by which are formed in Sanscrit dwis, “twice,” 
tris, “thrice,” is dropped in chatur, “four times,” for chaturs. The 
Latin drops the s in both three and four; as, ter, guater. 


5. 


I. The Sanscrit-Zend panchan is the theme, and the genders were 
not distinguished in this and the following numerals. Moreover, we 
have the nominative, accusative, and vocative always in the singular 
neuter form, whereas the other cases show plural endings ; as, genitive 
panchéndm, in Zend panchananm. This irregularity in inflection pre- 
pares us for a total want of it in the Greek πέντε and Latin guinque. 

II. It is also worthy of remark, that the final nasal in panchan appears 
in none of the sister European tongues, whereas the n of saptan, navan, 
and dasan is found also in Lithuanian and Gothic. The-final n in the 
Sanscrit and Zend numerals was properly a later addition, and the origi- 
nal termination would seem to have been cha, ‘‘ and,” which occurred 
as a prefix in the case of the number four in Sanscrit. Analogous to 
this are both the Latin guingue, ending with que, ‘and ;” and the Greek 
πέντε, ending with the enclitic re. In pan-cha, therefore, the root pan 
will be euphonic for pam, and the final m will be the neuter case-sign, 
while pa, as a pronoun, will be identical with ka, to which we have re- 
ferred in our remarks on the numeral one. This interchange of p and k 
has already been alluded to, and we may compare the old Latin form 
pidpid for quidguid, as well as ποῖος for κοῖος, ὅτα. ᾿ 

111. From what has been premised, it would appear that the numeral 
five, when traced to its origin, meant, “ and one,” indicating the one, 

X2 


a 
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namely, which, on being added to four, made up the number five. We 
may, however, derive panchan at once from the Sanscrit pani, “ the 
hand,” and make the term refer to the number of the fingers on the hand, 
just as the word finger is to be traced, through the Gothic figgrs (i. e., 


Augrs) to the numeral fin/, i. ©., fmf, “ five.” 
6. 


I. For the Sanscrit shash, the Zend has cswas, and it is highly probable, 
inasmuch as sh does not properly commence a syllable in Sanscrit, but 
requires a k to precede it, that the original form in this latter language 
was kshash. 

II. In Latin, Greek, and German the guttural appears to have beep 
inverted, and hence we have in Latin sex, evidently inverted from zes. 


7. 


I. The Zend has haptan, which closely resembles the Greek fornr; 
the Lithuanian, on the other hand, has septynt, and the Slavonic sedmi. 
The m in septem and sedmi appears to have come in from the ordinal 
number, which in Sanscrit is saptama, nom. masc. saptama-s, and in 
Slavonic sedmy:. The same remark will apply to osmi, “eight,” and to 
the Latin novem and decem, in Sanscrit navama-s, dasama-s, “ ninth” 
and “ tenth.” 

II. It is not probable that the final of the Sanscrit cardinal forms 
changes to m in septem, ἄς. The change of m to n is very frequent, 
especially at the end of words, in which case it becomes in Greek a ne- 
cessary alteration. But the change from tom is hardly ever met with. 


The termination au in asht-au reminds us very strongly of the av in 
the Latin octav-us, of the oF in the Greek dydoF-oc, for ὄγδοος, and of 
the ow in the Teutonic dative ahkiow-en. 


9. 


I. The Lithuanian has dewynt, the Slavonic dévyati. Both of these: 
appear, at first view, altogether different from the forms that occur in 
the other sister tongues. On a closer inspection, however, we will find 
that they all agree, the nasal letter being converted in the Lithuanian 
and Slavonic numerals into the medial, just as we have βροτός in Greek 
from the same source with the Sanscrit mrita-s, with which compare the 
Latin mort-uus. 

II. Etymologists deduce the Sanscrit navan from nava, “new,” as 
indicating a new number after eight ; and they refer, in support of this 
etymology, to the Latin secundus, “second,” from sequor. 
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10. 

The Gothic ¢athun involves two peculiarities of that language. In 
the first place, the letters & and r never allow a pure i or τε to precede 
them in Gothic, but always call in the aid of the guna, converting, there- 
fore, i into ai, and u into aw. In the next place, the old a does not every- 
where remain unaltered in Gothic, but is frequently, through the influ- 
ence of a liquid that follows after, converted into τ, not only in the radical 
syllables, but also in endings. 


, 20—100. 

I. The increase by tens is . expressed in Sanscrit by saéi, sat, or tt, 
and in Zend by saiti, sata, or ti. (The words to which these terminations 
are appended are substantives with singular endings. 

If. The analogy is very striking in Greek and Latin as regards the 
termination 4, for which we have re, ra, ti, ta. Thus, 


Sanscrit. Zend. 


20. vingsali, . 
30. | éringsat, thrisata, τριάκοντα, triginta. 

40. | chatvaringsat, | chathwarésata, | τεσσαράκοντα, | guadraginta. 
50. | panchasat, panchasata, πεντήκοντα, | guinguagtnta. 
60 
70 
90 
100 


visarti, εἴκατι, vigints. 


. | shashis, , cavastt, ἑξήκοντα, sexaginia. 
. | saptati, haptdits, ἑδδομήκοντα, | septuaginta. 

80. | aszte, + + # ὀγδοήκοντα, octoginta. 
. | navats, navaitt, ἐνενήκοντα, ποπαρὶπία. 
. | sata-m, saté-m, ἑ-κατό-ν, centu-m. 


III. The terminations sat, sat, sata, and ti, are shortened from dasati, 
dasat, and dasata, which are themselves derivatives from dasan, “ten.” 
To the same dasan are we to trace sata, the theme of sata-m, “a hun- 
dred,” and with this sata-m the Greek κατόν connects itself, for é-xaréy 
is literally ‘one hundred.” So the Latin centu-m points to the same 
source, and is, moreover, the connecting link for the Gothic hund and old 
High-German hunt, thek or hard ¢ of centum being expressed by the 
aspirate. 


1. Old form for εἴκοσι. 
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Tabular View of the Ordinal Numbers. 
Feminine Gender. 


ας ὟΝ i, [Greek (Dor)[ Latin.” 1 Goibie. Citbuas! 
let prethamA jfrathSma ᾿πρώτὰ jprima  jfruma pirma 


wrutlya bitya devrép@ |secunda janthara = {antra 
thritya ἰτρίτὰ |tertia |thridj6’ _itrecia 
chaturthA {tiirya terdpra |quarta |(fidvordd’)*/ketwirta 
Sth'pencham& |[pugdha ἰπέμπτᾶ |quinta |fimftd’ penkta 
6th shashth& § icstwa Extra sexta saihst6’ |szeszta 


Tth'ss haptatha é6d6ua jseptima |(sibundé’) jsekma 
Sthiashtamé = lastéma ὀγδοᾶ joctava j|ahtudd’) jaszma 
Othinavam& = jnduma ἰἐννάτᾷᾶ |nona niundé’ |dewinta 


10thjdasam& jdaséma ἰδεκάτᾶ |decima |taihundd’ ‘deszimta 
\ithiekadasA = jaévandasa |¢vdexdal|undecima|(ainlifté’) |wienolikta 
20th|vinsatitamA|visaititémaleixoord |vicesima | * * * * * 'dwideszimta 


I. The Latin prima appears to come at once from the Sanscrit prath- 
amd, by changing a to i and dropping the middle syllable. The pra of 
prathamé points directly to the Molic zpat for πρό, and to the Latin 
pre. 

II. The Gothic fruma shows nearly the same analogy to prathama as 
the Latin prima and the Lithuanian p:rma. 
PRONOUNS. 
Tabular View of the Personal Pronouns I and Tuov. 
Singular. 


may& manimi /mnojd 
twayA tawimi |toboja 
mahyam ἐμίν |mihi {mis [man _ |mnje, mi 
mé mé, méi μοί 

tubhyam rely |tibi thus |taw 

thwé, té |[thwdi, ἰδ, tdi [τοί 


4 


twat thwat te(d) 


mama mana μοῦ § |mei j|meina/manens/mene 


tawa tawa τεῦ |tui = [theina|tawens |tebe 
twé, té thw6i, (δ, tdi 

mayi mei manijé |mnje 
twayi thwahmt tui tawijé |tebje 


Ξ ἐμέθεν me(d) 


1. The feminine gender is selected as showing the different analogies more clearly 


ἃ the masculine. 
ee supposed Gothic forma, constructed according to the anelogy of the old HL-Ger 
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Dual. 
Sanscrit. Greek. | Tat Ω ithuas 
Ξ ater voi vit muddu 
w= tyuvam σφῶϊ udu 
&vam ugkis j|mudu 
g nau voi 
< yuvam igqwis |judu 
vio |ogai 
+ iva 
& ; yuvab 
seabbyam. νῶϊν | “ jugkis j/mum dwiem 
+ ) nau νῶϊν 
A ) yuvabhyam σφῶϊν igqwis |jum dwiem 
vam v0 ᾿σφῶϊν 
4 avabhyam 
Ξ ὁ yuvabhyam 
_ (avayés ugkara |mumd dwiejajnaja 
g ) nau νῶϊν | — naja 
© ) yuvayés igqwarajjumd dwieja jvaja 
vim vio σφῶϊν ; 
,Ξ ὁ yushmabhis vobis | ~ jumis | vami 
esmabhyam ἄμμι (v) unsis | mumus/ nam 
+ né nobis nam 
Qa yushmabhyam yusmaeibya| ὕμμε (v) izvis | jumus | vam 
vas vobis vam 
“3 § asmat nobis 
< ; yushmat yasmat vobis 
asmakam ahmakém ἰἀμμέων unsara| mfisi | nas 
3 } nas nd nostri 
ὦ )yusmakam  |ydsmakém ὑμμέων izvara | jis | vas 
vas vestri 
> § asm&su mususe| nas 
8 ᾧ yushmasy jususe | ves | 
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Remarke. 


I. The Indo-Germanic tongues all , after a re 
in forming the nominative singular of the pronoun of the first persou ἂν 
a theme altogether unlike that whence the oblique cases are dedaes 
The am in aham is only a termination, as in #oam, and in the Europea’ 
languages, with the exception of the Greek and Latin, all traces of this 
ending disappear. In Holic Greek we have tydév, which comes nearer 
the Sanscrit than the later form ἐγώ. In the pronoun of the second per- 
son, all the European tongues, including the regular Greek and the Latin, 
drop the ending am. It occurs, however, in dialective varieties, such 
as the Bootian rovy, and the Doric and Laconic τύνη and τουνή, where 
traces of the am are very apparent. 

II. The oblique cases have in Sanscrit ma for the theme of the pro- 
noun of the first person, and fa for that of the second. These themes 
in some cases coalesce with an i, and become mé and twé. ‘With the 
stem ma the Greek stem MO connects itself, and forms the basis of the 
genitive μοῦ and dative poi. The ε in EMO arises from the strong ten- 
dency in Greek to prefix a vowel to stems beginning with a consonant; 
as, for example, in ὄνομα, ὁδούς, ὀφρύς, ἐλαχύς, where in Sanscrit we 
have nama, danta-s, bhri-s, laghu-s. In MO or’EMO, the o interchanges 
with ¢, and hence we have ἐμεῖο, ἐμέθεν, for ἐμοῖο, ἐμό-θεν (compare 
πόθεν, ἄλλο-θεν, and the like), as also ἐμέο for ἐμόο, and ἐμεῦ, ped, for’ 
ἐμοῦ, μοῦ. In the Molo-Doric forms ἐμεῦς, ἐμοῦς, the σ is a later ad- 
dition (as in τεῦς, τεοῦς) and was brought in as a characteristic of the 
genitive, after the old genitive sign s, which in the o-declension stood 
not at the end, but in the middle (compare τοῖο for rocco), had complete- 
ly disappeared. 

ΠῚ. The theme of the pronoun of the second person, namely, twa, as- 

sumes in Greek two forms, according as the a or w is dropped. In the 
former case we have ZY, in the latter ZO, and the o is interchanged 
with e in σεῖο, σέθεν, and the like. 

IV. The Gothic weakens the a in mato an ?, and contracts the va οἱ - 
tva to u, whence arise the two themes MI and THU. The Latin, like 
the Gothic, shows the a of ma weakened to 1, and hence we have mi-hi 
in the dative, where in Sanscrit we find ma-hyam. The accusative 
me is for mem, as hosie-m, from the theme hosts, and the ablative me 
is for med, like the Sanscrit mat. The genitive met is connected with 
the locative may-i (euphonic for mé-i) in Sanscrit. From the form mei 
we would expect, by analogy, some such a form for the genitive of ἐμ 
as ἐνεὶ, from the Sanscrit tyay-t, but cuphony changes the 2 after a con- 
sonant into u, and at the same time rejects the vowel that follows, and 
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Ν ον wohave fui. The analogy between ti-bi and the Sansorit ἣν δγαηε 

. is too ‘Sttiiking to need any comment. 

"'V. In almost all the Indo-Germanic tongues the nominative plural of 
othe pronoun of the first person comes from a stem altogether unlike that 
af the singuler, for the idea expressed by the personal pronoun I is not 
‘wasceptible, strictly speaking, of plurality, since there is but one I, where- 
as the term we indicates merely one’s self along with others. Inthe Vedas 
we find the form asmé as a nominative plural, instead of the more usual 
Sanscrit vayam. This asmé comes from a theme asma, out of which 
last all the oblique cases in ordinary Sanscrit are formed; and with the 
theme asma the Holic ἄμμες, by assimilation for dopec, closely connects 
itself, just as we have éuui, by assimilation for éoui, connecting itself 
with the Sanscrit asmi, “1 am.” The forms ἡμεῖς, ὑμεῖς, on the other 
hand, presuppose such themes as ἦμεὲ, dus, where the weak ¢ takes the 
place of the Sanscrit final a2. From stems in ¢ are also to be deduced 
the genitives ἀμμέ-ων, ὑμμέ-ων, for ἀμμί-ων, ὑμμέεων, and the datives ἡμῖν, 
ὑμῖν, for ἡμι-ιν, vut-cv. The accusative ἡμᾶς, μας, become in Holic 
ἄμμε, dupe, which later forms connect themselves at once with the San- 
scrit, asman, yishman (for asma-ns, yushma-ns), by a rejection of the 
_ case-suffix. ; 

VI. It will be seen by an examination of the table, that in Sanscrit 
mas and vas appear in the accusative, dative, and genitive. This cir- 
cumstance shows conclusively that the s cannot be 4 case-sign, and 
hence, reasoning from the analogy afforded by the Zend, we may regard 
nas and vas in the accusative as abbreviated from nasmdn and vasméan, 
and in the dative and genitive from nasmabhyam, nasmakam ; vasmabhy- 
am, vasmakam. After removing the residue of each of these forms, we 
have na and va remaining as the chief element in either case of person- 
al designation, and from these latter come the dual forms ndu and vém 
(for vau). 

' VII. The principle on which nas and vas were sought to be explained 
in the preceding paragraph may also be extended to the Latin. The 
stems na and va would lead us to expect in this language such themes 
as nu and vu (nd and vd), as also πὶ and vi for plural nominatives, and 
nos and vos for accusatives. But we find nos and vos already appearing 
in the nominative, and the final s maintainiag its ground even in the pos- 
sessives nos-ter, ves-ter (for vos-ter). Hence the os in nos and vos can- 
not well be explained in the same way as the os, for example, in /upos, 
and we must therefore regard these two words, like the Sanscrit nas and 
vas, in the light of abbreviations or curtailments from some more extend- 
ed form, in which, very probably, the pronoun sma appeared. It is very 
singular that we actually find traces of such a form in the syllable meé 
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appended to various pronouns, as egomet, memet, tumel, nosmet, vosrnel, 
&c., and this met connects itself readily with sma¢ the ablative, from 
which we pass at once to the Sanscrit ablative plural, a-smat, yu-shmat. 
Now, as this last-mentioned case is employed also by the Sanscrit gram- 
marians as a species of ground-form for all cases and numbers, we may 
easily account for the free employment of me¢ in the Latin tongue. 

VIII. The Greek dual has NQ and ΣΦΏ as themes for the pronouns 
of the first and second person, and from these come vai and ogéi. The 
peculiar form of vdi and σφῶϊ, as duals, bas led to the supposition that 
the ¢ is a weakening of the a which originally formed the dual-ending of 
the masculine and feminine, and which a, in the ordinary declension, was 
changed to e. 


Tabular View of the Pronoun of the Third Person. 
Singular. 


| Latin. 


σφέ, ἔ, | se, | sik, 


sibi, | sis, 
sui, | seina, 


Remarks. 


I. The Sanscrit wants a substantive pronoun of the third person. 
That it originally possessed one, however, appears evident from the tes- 
timony of its European sister tongues, and especially from the circum- 
stance that in Zend hé and hof, and in Pracrit δέ, were employed as the 
genitive and dative of the third person for all genders. The theme of 
this pronoun in Sanscrit must have been sva, lengthened afterward to 
své, like mé from ma, and ἐσέ from iva. 

II. The existing form sva has the force of a possessive, and is used 
not only in the meaning of “his,” but also of “mine” and “ thine.” 
With this sva-s the Doric σφός connects itself, while σφεῖς, σφί-σι, in 
the plural is to be traced to a theme in i, as age. The apparent affinity” 
between it and the dual of the pronoun of the second person is merely 
accidental. In the latter the o comes from an earlier τ, whereas in the 
pronoun of the third person it is a part of the primitive form. 

III. In οὗ, ol, &, for σφοῦ, σφοί͵ σφέ, the last of which old forms has” 
alone remained, and in which forms the ¢ takes the place of the digam- 
ma σξοῦ, &c., the ¢, as the representative of the digamma, necessarily 
disappears after the conversion of the σ into an aspirate. 

IV. The Gothic in like manner throws out a v, and says sei-na, si-s, 
st-k, for svei-na, svi-s, svi-k. The Lithuanian and Slavonic follow in 
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this pronoun the analogy of the second person, and distinguish it from 
the latter by the initial s for ¢. They also, like the Latin, Greek, and 
German, dispense with the nominative, since they use the pronoun re- 
flexively ; and they employ the singular instead of the plural. 


Remarks on the Demonstrative Pronouns. 


I. The stem ¢a (feminine ¢d) signifies in Sanscrit “he,” “ this one,” 
‘that one.” The Zend-form is identical, except that the middle mutes 
often take the place of the ¢enues ; as, for example, in the accusative 
singular masculine, where for 2m we have dem, or, more frequently, dim. 
In Greek and German this pronoun has supplied the place of an article, 
ἃ part of speech that is wanting in Sanscrit and Zend, as in Latin, Lith- 
vanian, and Slavonic. 

II. The stems ro, Gothic tha; feminine τᾶ, τη, Gothic thd, correspond 
to the Sanscrit-Zend ta and ἐᾶ, with which the Lithuanian demonstrative 
stem za, in the nominative masculine ¢as, feminine ¢a, is completely 
identical. The Latin has no demonstrative pronoun from a similar stem 
which it employs by itself, if we except certain adverbial accusative- 
forms, as tum, tunc (like hunc), tam, tan-dem, tam-en, and certain deriv- 
atives from such ἃ pronominal source; as, for example, talis, tantus, 
tot, totidem, toties, totus, &c. A demonstrative, however, of the form 
here referred to appears in the compound isée, and is declined with it, 
the first part of the compound, namely, is, being an old unchangeable 
nominative masculine, the case-sign of which, as if unconscious of its 
origin, remains also in the oblique cases; as, istius for ejustiws, &c. 

III. In the nominative singular masculine and feminine the Sanscrit 
and, in surprising accordance with it, the Gothic, substitute an s for the é, 
which in Zend becomes an h, and in Greek the rough breathing. Thus 
we have in Sanscrit sa, sd, tat; in Gothic, sa, 3d, thata; in Zend, ho, 
hd, tat, and in Greek, ὁ, 'ᾶ, ro (the Doric a for 7). The early Latin em- 
ployed a form in the accusative closely connected with the primitive stem ; 
namely, sum for ewm, and sam for cam, and used also sapsa as a nomi- 
Native for sa-ipsa. There are remains of the old s-form also in the Greek 
adverbs σήμερον and σῆτες, though here, since these compounds express 
an accusative, not a nominative meaning, the Attic τήμερον, τῆτες are 
mnore in unison with the Sanserit usage, ta being the general theme, and 
ea only that of the nominative. It is an anomaly in Greek when the as- 
pirate takes the place of the t-sound i in the nominative Ploral also, as ob, 
ai. The Doric form is much more accurate, τοί, ral, and harmonizes 


with the usage of the sister tongues. 
Y 
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General Observations on the other Pronouns. 


I. The change from a tenués to a middie mute has already been reé- 
ferred to, and must again be mentioned as playing a very important part 
in comparative philology. Thus, for example, dée is not compounded 
of ὁ and dé, as is generally supposed, but the latter part of the word is 
evidently to be traced to the demonstrative stem τό, the vowel changing 
from o to e, as in the vocative of the o-stem, and also in such accusatives 
as μέ, σέ, £, &c. Inthe word dde, therefore, both parts of the compound 
are of similar origin, and we are reminded of the doubling of the pronoun 
in Sanecrit, Latin, and other tongues; as, yd yas, ‘‘ quicunque ;” yan 
yam, ‘“‘quemcunque ;” and in Latin, guisquis, guidquid, sese, &c. 

II. The principle alluded to in the preceding paragraph is farther il- 
lustrated by the Sanscrit neuter forms 1-dam, “ this,” and a-das, “ that,” 
where the d takes the place of ¢, just as in the Latin t-dem, gut-dam, 
&c., the syllables dam, das, &c., being all traceable to the demonstrative. 
Examples of a similar kind occur in the Latin dum, dem-um, don-ec, 
den-ique, &c. The adjective totus, on the other hand, retains the ¢ un- 
altered, and its primitive meaning evidently is, “this and this,” i. ¢., 
this and the other half, or the “ whole.” 

III. The pronominal t-stem, consisting merely of a simple vowel, ex- 
presses in Greek and Latin the meaning “ he,” but in Sanscrit and Zend 
‘this one.” In the two latter languages it has no declension of its own, 
but has only left behind certain adverbs, such as, stas, “from here,” 
‘* from there ;” λα, “ so” (compare the Latin tfa), ἄς. We have also 
from the same pronominal root ὁ the derivatives itara-s, ‘‘ the other” 
(whose accusative itera-m reminds us at once of the Latin sterum), id- 
risa, “such,” ἄς. The Latin ts enlarges its theme in many cases by 
means of a u or an 0, in feminines by an a; the i also is converted into 
an ¢, especially before vowels ; hence, as from the verbal root ὁ come co 
and εἰπέ, in opposition to 1s, if, tmus, tts, bam, &c., so from our pro- 
nominal root come ewm, vo, eorum, 608, and the feminines ea, ea, cam 
earum. To the primitive i-type there belong merely is, td, the old forms . 
im, ibus, the genitive and dative ¢e-jus and ¢-t, and the locative ii. 

IV. The stem of the relative pronoun in Sanscrit and Zend is ya, fem- 
inine yd. The Greek ὅς, #, 5, converts the initial y into an aspirate, a 
change that often occurs ; as in ὑμεῖς, for yushmé; ἄζω, from yag, “ to 
revere,” &c. 

V. The interrogative stem in Sanscrit, Zend, and Lithuanian is KA, 
from which came the Greek interrogative stem KO. This latter was 
preserved by the Ionic dialect, but was converted in the others, from 
the easc with which gutturals and labials are interchanged, into ΠΟ, 
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The actual declension, however, of this KO or ΠΟ was superseded by 
τίς, and we have therefore remaining of it only certain adverbs and de- 
Fivatives ; as, κότε, πότε; κῶς, πῶς ; κότερον, πότερον (compare the 
Sanserit kataras, “ which of the two’’); κόσος, πόσος ; κοῖος, ποῖος ; 
all which point clearly enough to the existence, at one period, of such a 
form 88 κός, x7, x6. This interrogative stem affords a basis, also, for 
those cases of the Latin interrogative and relative which belong to the 
second declension, namely, guod (compare the Zend kat), quo, and, in 
the plural, gus, quorum, guos. The neuter plural gue deviates from an- 
alogy, and-ought to be gua. It is possible, however, that this gue may 
be the remains of an old dual, subsequently received as a plural, since 
it agrees precisely.with the Sanscrit ké. The Latin feminine has, in its 
different cases, a Sanscrit-Zend feminine stem for its basis, namely, kd, 
and hence we compare quam with the Sanscrit kdm ; quarum with kd- 
sam; quas with kde. 

VI. The Gothic changes the k of the interrogative stem to an h, and 
as the gutturals are fond of uniting in this language with a », it places 
this last-mentioned letter after the ὦ, making thus HVA out of KA, and 
HVO out of kd. The Latin, like the Gothic, loves to place a euphonic 
Ὁ after the gutturals, and hence the Latin QVO corresponds to HVA, in 
its departure from the Sanscrit KA; and so also ag Va agrees with the 
Gothic akva, “a river,” just as ang Vie i is related to the Sanscrit ahi-s, 
“a snake,’ and the Greek ἔχις. 

VII. The interrogative stem ki also occurs in Sanscrit, from which 
there appear to have been formed, in this same language, kit, and, before 
the vocal letters, kid. This reminds us at once of the Latin forms quis 
and quid. That there existed at one time, in Sanscrit, a masculine 
nominative kis, analogous to the Latin quis, is proved conclusively by 

the compound forms makis and nakis, which appear in the Vedas, and 
with the latter of which we may compare the Latin requis. 

VIII. The Latin hic appears, notwithstanding its difference of mean- 
ing, to be derived from the same parent-source as quis and gui. It has 
the same peculiarity of declension, hu-jus like cu-jus, hutc like cus, and, 
besides, the nominative plural neuter shows a strong analogy to the cor- 
responding part in guis and gui, namely, gue. The final c in hic appears 
to be shortened from ce, which remains in hicce (more correctly hice), 
and is analogous to que, pe, quam, and piam, in quis-que, quip-pe, quis- 
quam, quis-piam, all which terminations are nothing more than different 
forms of the Latin gue. And as these terminations, on being appended 
as suffixes to the interrogative stem, change its meaning and part with 
the interrogation, the same thing operates in hic. The earlier form ap- 
pears to have been cic, cac, coc, and traces of the initial ὁ still remain in 
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¢i-8, ci-tra, just as in ul-tra we have the remains of the opposite pronoun 
slle (olle), deprived of its last syllable. 


Pronominal Adverbs. 


I. Locative adverbs are formed in Sanscrit by the suffix ¢ra, which 
connects itself immediately with the theme; as, a-tra, “here ;” ¢a-tra, 
‘there ;” ku-tra, “ where?” &c. To this same source are the Latin ad- 
verbs ci-tra, ul-tra, to be assigned. Locative pronominal adverbs are 
formed also in Zend by the suffix dha, which reminds us at once of the 
Greek termination Ya, in ἔνϑα, ἐνταῦϑα, &c. 

II. In Sanscrit, by means of the suffix fas, adverbs are formed not only 
from pronominal] stems, but also from substantives and adjectives, and 
these adverbs denote the removal from one place to another ; sometimes, 
also, they take the place of the ablative. Analogous to this, in some re- 
spect, is the Latin termination tus in cali-tus, “from heaven ;” divins- 
tus, funds-tus, ἄς. The final s appears to have changed to r in igi-tur, 
and the first part of the word connecting itself with the Sanscrit tha, 
‘‘here,”’ we have for the primitive meaning of igitur, “ from here,” i. 6., 
‘Son these grounds,” or “‘ therefore.” 

III. In Sanscrit the termination tas is sometimes converted into dhas, 
from which last come the Greek ev and the Slavonic da. Thus, 


Sanserit. Greek. Slavonic. 
ku-dhas, πό-ϑεν, ot-ka-da. 
ta-dhas, τό-ϑεν, ot-ta-da. 
ya-dhas, ὅ-ϑεν, ja-da-sche. 


IV. The locative adverbs hic, illic, istic, were originally datives, of 
whose primitive form we have a trace remaining in ruri. The enclitic 
c being added to ki (changed from hut), tls, and isti, converted them into 
adverbs, and at the same time distinguished them from datives. 

V. Adverbs of time are formed in Sanscrit by the suffix dd; as, kadd, 
“‘ when ;” dada, “then ;” ya-dd, ““ αἱ which time,” ἄς. The Greek ter- 
mination re, in similar adverbs, appears to be analogous to this; as, 
πότε, τότε, ὅτε, &c., and we may also find a trace of the Sanscrit termi- 
nation in the Latin guan-do. 


Verb. 


I. One system of personal terminations belongs to all Sanscrit verbs, - 
and the differences of conjugation which are distinguished by gramma- 
rians consists in the changes which the verbal roots undergo. The fol- 
lowing is an example displaying the terminations of the present tense, 
as they are subjoined to the verbal root ἐμά, “to strike,” in Latin tundo. 


1. Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, p. 94, seq. 
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1st Person. 2d Person. 3d Person. 
Sing. Tudami, Tudisi, Tudati. 
Dual. Tudavas, Tudathas, Tudatas. 
Plur. Tudadmas, Tudatha, , Tudinti. 


II. This verb belongs to those classes of roots which insert a vowel a 
between the theme and the personal endings. Others subjoin these end- 
ings immediately. The personal endings alone are as follows : 


let Person. 2d Person. 3d Person. 
Sing. -mi, -si, -ti. 
Dual. -vas, -thas, -tas. 
Plur. -mas, -tha, -anti. 


III. The same terminations belong to the future tenses as to the pres- 
ent ; but those tenses which have the augment prefixed to the verb have 
the personal endings, as in Greek, in a more contracted form. The fol- 
lowing is the firet preterit of the verb tudami, corresponding closely to 
the Greek imperfect : 


1st Person. 2d Person. 3d Person. 
Sing. Atiidam, Atiidas, Atiidat. 
Dual. Atudava, Atudatam, Atuditam. 
Plur. Atudama, Atudata, Atiidin. 


IV. There is another form of the indicative tenses in the active voice, 
namely, that of the reduplicated preterit, formed by rules nearly the 
same as those of the perfect in Greek verbs. The reduplicated preterit 
of the verb ἐμά or tuddm: is as follows, and will remind us at once of the 
Latin tutuds. 


let Person. 2d Person. 3d Person. 
Sing. Tutéda, Tutoditha, Tutdda. 
Dual. Tutudiva, Tutudathus, Tutudatus. 
Plur. Tutudima, Tutiida, Tutiidus. 


V. The following examples are from another verb, /agami, “to say,” 
with the corresponding forms of the Greek verb λέγω following immedi- 
ately after. 


PreskEnrt. 
let Person. 2d Person. δά Person. 
Φ - . « " La i, 

fee em Say 
a Lagithas, I , 

Dual ageress } χρβα ον afecros ἢ 
Lagamas 9 Lagatha, La ti, 

Plur. λέγομεν, ᾿ λέγετε, } λέγοντι, ἱ 
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AUGMENTED Preterirt. 


lst Person. 2d Person. 3d Person. 
Sing. Alaigam, - Alagas, Alagat, 
ἣν ἔλεγον, } Dever Biepe } 
Dual. Alagava, Alagitam, 
. aoe . ; ἐλέδενον, ; bayer 
Plur Alagéma, ita, 
ἐλέγομεν, , atone ἰ ἔθ seem } 
REDvUPLICATED Prererir. 
lst Person. 2d Person. 3d Person 
Sing. Laliga, Lalagitha, Laliga, 
λέλεχα, } λέλεχας, λέλεχε. ὶ 
Dual. Lalagiva, thus, tus, 
ee 
Plur. Lalagima, Lalaga, Laligus, 
λελέχαμεν, ΥΩΝ , λελέκαοι. ᾿ 
Potential Mood. 
ῬΒΕΒΕΝΈ. 
lst Person. 2d Person. 3d Person 
Sing. Lageam, Lage, Laget, 
λέγοιμι, ; λον, ὁ Lever th, 
Plur. Lagema, Lagete, 
λέγοιμεν, ; λέγοιτε, ΐ ra rad 
IMPERATIVE. 
2d Per. 3d Per. 2d Per. 3d Tagua 


soe Ta) Tae] Pe amy Lame 2 
tic, ἄς. 

VI. The Sanscrit infinitive is preserved in the first supine of the Latin 
verb ; as, palitum, “ alitum ;” sanitum, “cinctum” (old form “ cingi- 
tum”), 

VII. The present participle of the masculine gender is closely analo- Ὁ 
gous to that of the Greek and Latin ; as, 


Nom. Gen. Dat. Ace. "Abi. 
Lagan, ) Lagatah, Lagate, Lagantam Lagati, 
Sing.  Aéyur, λέγοντος, ἶ λέγοντι, ἡ λέγοντα, : ΕΝ ' 
legens,) legentis, legents, legentem, legente. 
N. and A. Gen. Dat. Abl. 
Lagadbiah, ’ 
Plur. λέγοντα ὁ yeni aerooe Tageten 
legentes, legentium, legentibus, legentsbus. 
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_ VII. The present participle of the middle and passive voices is also 
nearly the same in Sanscrit and Greek ; as, 
Lagamanas, , Lagamanam, 
λεγόμενος, ἰ λεγομένη, ἰ λεγόμενον. ἱ 
And the Sanscrit past participle has been preserved in Latin; as, 
Lagatas, Lagatah, Lagatam, 


legatus, legata, legatum. 


Verb Asm, “ I am,” and its cognates. 


PRESENT. 
1. In Sanscrit. 
lst Per. 2d Per. 3d Per. 
Sing. asini, asi, asti. 
Plur. smah or stha, santi. 
smus, 
2. In Greek (old forms). 

Sing. ἐμμί, ἐσσί, ἐστί. 
Plur. εἰμές, ἐστέ, ἐντί. 
3. In Latin. 

Sing. esum or } 68, est. 
sum, 
Plur. sumus, estis, sunt. 
4. In Persian. 

Sing. am, iy, est. 
Plur. im, id, end. 
5. In Slavonian. 

Sing. § yesm’, yesi, yest. 
Plur. yesmi, yeste, sut’ for jesut’. 
6. In Lithuanian. 
Sing. esmi, essi, esti. 
Plur. esme, este, esti. 
, 7. In Gothic. 
Sing. im, is, ist. 
Plur. siyum, siyuth, sind. 
Remarks.' 


I. It is at once evident that all these are slight modifications of the 
same element, conjugated by means of the same suffixes. ‘The variation 
he ΄΄ὖὃΡὮᾧὮᾧὖᾧἃΓἃἝἵἸἪἝἪς--.-. ςἰ .-ς.- ς Ὸοςο.ϑᾳ.πἈ.Δ7ἭἨἩἫῖἥῈὁ τ πππ“π“Φ“Φ πιιπ 


1. Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, Ὁ. 164. 
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between the different languages does not exceed such as exists between 
proximate dialects of the same speech. 
II. The imperfect tense is not to be traced with so much regularity. 
It is in Sanscrit as follows : 
Sing. asam, asis, asit. 
Plur. asma, asta, asan. 


In Latin, esam was probably the old form of eram, since s was often 
changed into r, and esam would regularly form essem in the subjunctive, 
which is actually found. Thus, 

Sing. esam, esas, esat. 

Plur. esamus, esatis, esant. 

III. The second form of the verb, in the arrangement adopted by the 
Sanscrit grammarians, is the potential. ‘The potential form of the verb 
asmi bears a strong analogy to the old potential stem in Latin, and aleq 
to the Gothic potential. Thus we have, 


Singular. 
Sanscrit. syam, syas, syat. 
Latin. siem, gies, sict. 
Gothic. siyan,! siyais, siyat. 
Plural. 

Sanscrit. syama, syata, τς eyus. 
Latin. siemus, sietis, sient. 
Gothic. siyaima, siyaith, siyaina. 


IV. It may be observed that all these words have lost the initial vowel 
a or é, and that, if it were restored, the preceding forms would bear a 
near analogy to ἔσαιμι, which, though not extant, would be a regular de- 
rivative from ἔσομαι. 

V. The Sanscrit verb asmi has no future, but it has been conjectured, 
with great probability, that syam, the adjunct by which a future tense 
is formed in attributive verbs, is, in fact, only the obsolete future of the _ 
verb asmi. A fact strongly favouring this hypothesis is, that a tense of 
this verb exists in Sanscrit, and is recognised as such, which is only used 
in forming the preterperfect tense of certain verbs. “Asa, dsitha, asa, 
is termed the third preterit or aorist of asmi. It is joined with kdrayam, 
from the verb karomi, “‘ facio,” “ creo,” and forms kdrayadmdsa, “ fecit,” 
“ creavit.” | 

VI. There is only one other tense of the verb asms, which is the jm- 
perative. It is as follows: 


}, Erroneously considered by Hickes a future tense. 
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Sing. asani, aidhi, astu, 

Plur. asanya, sti, sant. 
Compare astu with ἔστω, esto; sta with ἐστέ, este, and santu with sunto. 
The second person aidhi bears a strong analogy to some of the modifi- 
cations of the verb substantive in Celtic. 

VII. There is also in Sanscrit the verb bhavami, from the root bhu, 
allied to the old Latin verb fuo, and in the sense of oriri, nasci. With 
this may be compared the Greek φύω, and the verb to be in English, to- 
gether with the Celtic bydh, the Russian budu, and the Persian budemi. 
The Sanscrit has preserved the whole of bkavami, whereas the cognate 
verbs are defective in most other tongues. 


Remarks on the Endings of Verbs. 


First Person. 


I. The characteristic of the first person, in its original shape, is m in 
Sanscrit as well for the plural as the singular. In the first person dual, 
however, this m changes to a v. 

II. The full expression of the ending of the first person singular, in 
the active voice, is mi, and this is found in all Sanscrit verbs without 
distinction. In Greek, however, the number of verbs in μὲ is compara- 
tively small, being only about 200. The rest of the Greek verbs have 
entirely suppressed this ending, and their final w, as well as the Latin ὁ 
of all conjugations, answers to the Sanscrit ἃ, which 4, in such forms as 
bodh-d-mt, tud-d-mi, &c., belongs neither to the root nor the personal 
ending, but characterizes merely the class to which the verb belongs. 
When this consists of a short a, or of a syllable ending in a, this a is length- 
ened before m and v if a vowel follow, and hence we have bodh-d-mi, 
bodh-d-vas, bodh-d-mas, but bodh-d-si, bodh-a-tt, bod-d-nti, &c. 

III. The Greek takes no part in this lengthening of the vowel, but 
gives répm-o-uev as corresponding to the Sanscrit tarp-d-mas. In the 
singular, however, the form τέρπ-ω-μι, answering to ¢arp-d-mi, may per- 
haps have existed ; and, if so, it is very probable that the ὦ became short- 
ened in the passive and middle voices by reason of the greater stress that 
was laid on the ending of the verb. 

IV. The passive and middle ending in pat clearly shows that all verbs 
in Greek had originally μὲ as the termination of the first person active, 
for μαι arises from μέ, just as σαί, Tat, νται, do from ot, τί, yTt, and no 
réprouat could ever have come into the language except from a τέρπωμε 
or τέρπομι. 

V. We have, in what has just been said, a remarkable confirmation of 
the fact that the different members of the great family of languages mu- 
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tually illustrate and complete each other, since the richest of them have 
not reached us in a perfect state. While the ending paz still remains 
firm in the modern Greek passive, the corresponding Sanscrit form lay 
already in ruins at the early period when the Vedas were composed ; 
while, on the other hand, Homer employs but seldom the form in μέ, 
out of which have arisen his numerous present and future forms in paz, 
although it is universal in Sanscrit, and is even employed at the present 
day in many Lithuanian verbs ; such as esms, “I am ;” dumi, “1 give ;” 
εἰπεῖ, “I go;” démt, “1 place,” ἄτα. 

VI. It has been already remarked, that those tenses of the Sanscrit 
which have the augment prefixed to the verb have the personal endings, 
as in Greek, in a more contracted form. With these the ending ms be- 
comes merely m, and this curtailed termination changes in Greek, by the 
laws of euphony, tov. Thus we may compare the Sanscrit afarp-a-m 
with the Greek ἔτερπ-ο-ν ; adadd-m with ἐδίδω-ν ; and add-m with ἔδω-ν. 
So, again, dad-yam is analogous to διδο-ἔην, and dé-yam to δο-ίην. In 
the first aorist active the Greek has lost entirely the characteristic of the 
person ; as, ἔδειξα, whereas in Sanscrit we have adiksam. The earlier 
form ἔδειξαν, of the first person, appears to have come from a still older 
one, ἔδειξαμ, as is indicated by the first aorist middle, ἐδειξάμ-ην. 

VII. The Latin, on the other hand, shows a strong attachment to the 
ending in m; as, amabam, amem, amarem, &c., all which point to the 
existence, at one period of the language, of verbs in ms. Traces of the 
m termination in the present tense are still found in sum and trquam, 
the original forms of which were, undoubtedly, suni and inquami. 

VIII. As regards the origin of the ending for the first person, it may 
be remarked that mi is, in all probability, weakened from ma, which lat- 
ter form is, in Sanscrit and Zend, the theme of the oblique cases of the 
personal pronoun. Hence the syllable πιῆ, in dadd-mi, bears the same 
analogy to ma that the ἐ in cin, in the termination of the Latin éudi-csn, 
does to the a in the true form of the root, can, from cano. The change 
from mi to m is a still farther weakening, and would seem to have been 
occasioned by the stress of the voice, laid, in pronouncing, upon the aug- ὦ 
ment or initial syllable. 

IX. The Sanscrit ending mas, in the first person plural, connects itself 
at once with the Latin mus; as, ama-mus, amaba-mus, &c., and also 
with the old Greek termination pec, for μὲν ; as, φέρο-μες, δίδο-μες, ἵστα- 
ues, for φέρο-μεν, dido-uev ; ἴστα-μεν. This plural ending in mas is 
equivalent to m-as, where m indicates the pronominal stem, and as the 
plural ending. 

X. In the dual the Sanscrit vas becomes va in the augmented tenses, 
in analogy with the plural endings mas and mg. This 9, in the dual, ia 


> ΣΝ 
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ἃ softening from m, and the change must have taken place at an early 
period, since the same peculiarity in the dual ending may be traced in 
the Gothic, Slavonic, and Lithuanian. 


Second Person. 


I. The Sanscrit pronominal stem σα or tve assumes different forms in 
its combination with verbal themes. The ¢ either remains unaltered, or 
else becomes th or dh; or, like the Greek ov, is converted into an s. 
The v, moreover, either remains or is dropped ; while the a is retained 
unaltered, or is weakened to i, or else entirely disappears. The pronom- 
inal form appears fullest in the middle voice, since this part of the verb 
loves the weightier endings, and therefore avoids, more than any other, the 
curtailing of the pronouns. 

II. The full ending of the second person present of the dual is thas, 
and in the plural tha. But there are strong reasons for believing that 
the second person plural originally ended in éhas, and that from this arose 
the dual ending thas ; and, farther, that in the course of time thas of the 
plural dropped its s, and thds of the dual its long vowel. On the suppo- 
sition that the second person plural ended originally in thds, we can 
readily see the analogy of the Latin tis, as well as the correctness of 
Thiersch’s remark in relation to the hiatus, namely, that for the ending 
τε in Homer, in the second person plural, we ought to read τες, from the 
analogy of ec for μὲν in the first person. 

III. The Lithuanian has preserved the ending δὲ of the second person 
singular, in common with the Greek, only in the substantive verb, where 
ea-st and the Doric éo-ci show clearly their common lineage. In the case 
of other verbs, however, the two languages part company, the Lithuanian 
everywhere retaining the ¢ but parting with the s, the Greek pursuing a 
directly opposite course. The Latin and Gothic agree with the Greek. 
Hence we may compare the Lithuanian dud’-: with the Sanscrit dadd-si, 
the Slavonic da-si, the Greek δίδω-ς, the Latin da-s, the Gothic vigi-s. 
With regard to Greek verbs in ὦ, it would seem that the ἐ of oc, after 
having been dropped, has gone back and united itself to the preceding 
syllable ; and as, for example, yevérecpa comes from yeverépia, and μέ- 
λαινα from μελάνια, μείζων from μεζίων, χείρων from χερίων, ἀμείνων 
from ἀμενίων, so also τέρπ-ει-ς is formed from τέρπ-ε-σι, corresponding 
to the Sanscrit tarp-a-st. 

IV. We find also in Sanscrit two other endings of the second persen, 
dhi and tha, the former appearing in the imperative, the latter in the re- 
duplicated preterit. The first of these, namely, dht, reminds us of the 
termination 8 in Greek imperatives; as, 0-31, κέκραχ-ϑι, ἄνωχ-ϑι, 
φά.ϑι, ἄς. The second presents, at first view, a striking analogy to 
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the Greek termination a, but it is in reality a deceptive one, since 3 on 
other occasions corresponds to the Sanscrit dh, and arises from the influ- © 
ence of the preceding o, just as, in the passive and middle, all the active 
personal endings in r become ϑ by the influence of the o preceding. 

V. The Sanscrit tha will remind us then of the Greek a, although 
these two terminations are not in fact identical, since the Greek Ba comes 
from dha, and the d has been converted into a @ by the influence of a 
preceding o, just as the r of the active personal endings is converted 
into ϑ in the passive and middle by the insertion of oc. The o of the 
active voice, however, belongs to the root, and hence we must divide as 
follows: ἦσ-ϑα, οἷσ-ϑα (for old-Fa). 

VI. In Latin the termination sti corresponds to the Sanscrit ending 
tha, the a being weakened to an i, and an s being inserted before the ὦ, 
the aspirate also disappearing. Thus we may compare the following : 


Latin. Sanscrit. 

dedi-sti, dadi-tha. 

steti-sti, tasthi-tha. 

momord-isti, mamard-i-tha. 

tutud-istt, tutod-i-tha. 
Third Person. 


I. The pronominal stem ta has, after the analogy of the first and sec- 
ond persons, weakened its vowel to an ὁ in the unaugmented tenses, and 
in the augmented ones has laid it aside entirely. The ¢, however, in 
Sanscrit and Zend, undergoes, the termination us excepted, no change 
whatever, whereas the ¢ of the second person becomes, as we have just 
seen, t, th, dh, or s. The Greek, on the contrary, retains the τ of the 
third person only in the substantive verb éori, Sanscrit esti, and on other 
occasions either has oc, as in δίδωσι, or et, as in τέρπει. 

II. The form δίδωσι resembles more the Sanscrit second person dad4- 
δὲ than the third person daddtt, and it is only distinguished from its own 
second person δίδως by the latter dropping the «. That originally, how- 
ever, even in the ὦ conjugation, the third person singular ended, in rt, 
is proved by the middle and passive ending rat, since τέρπεται bears the 
same relation to τέρπ-ε-τι that δίδοται does te didwrt. The form rép- 
wet, in fact, arises from the rejection of τ, just as τίθει comes frem τίς 
Gert, δίδοι from δίδοθι, κέρᾳ from κέρατι, οἴκοι from οἴκοθι, ἄς. 

ΠῚ. In the augmented tenses, on the other hand, the Greek lays aside 
entirely the T sound, and agrees in this with the Pracrit, the Gothic, and 
Slavonic ; whereas the Latin retains the ¢ throughout the verb, and in 
this, as in many other instances, displays far more of an Indian character 
than the Greek. 
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IV. For the purpose of making the plural, an n is inserted before the 
pronominal characteristic. After this » the Gothic places the middle 
mute d, where other languages have the tenuis ¢. Hence we may com- 
pare the Gothic sind with the Sanscrit santi, the Zend henti, the Latin 
sunt, and the old Greek form (c) evri. 

V. The Sanscrit always inserts an a before an ἢ, unless an a already 
exist there, from the verbal class or radical syllable. Hence we have 
tarp-a-ntt, like répr-o-vtt; tishi-a-ntt, like tor-a-vri, &c. The Greek 
Got, from avr, in such forms as δεικνύ-ασι, ἴ-ασι, τιθέ-ασι, διδό-ασι, &c., 
finds here a remarkable support, since it is hardly possible to suppose 
that these were merely accidental anomalies. For, even if such forms 
as τιθέαντι, διδόαντι, ἴαντι, δεικνύαντι, remain at the present day in 
none of the Greek dialects, still there can be no doubt but that the a is 
lengthened in order to supply the place of the rejected ν, and that σι is 
put for rc, as everywhere in the third person. 

VI. Some Sanscrit verbs, on account of the weight of the reduplication 
which they receive in what are called the special tenses, endeavour to 
lighten their ending, and therefore throw out » from the third person 
plural, shortening, at the same time, ἃ long a in the root. Hence we have 
dada-ts, ‘they give ;” gahat, ‘they leave.” There can be no doubt but 
that, in the earlier state of the language, these forms were dada-nti, ga- 
ha-nti, and that, therefore, the Doric διδό-ντι, τιθένντι, &c., give us the 
primitive forms of the Greek tongue. 

VII. The Sanscrit verbs, moreover, not merely those of the reduplicated 
class, but those also of the second conjugation, corresponding to the Greek 
verbs in yt, throw away, in the middle voice, the n from the third person _ 
plural, in order to give more stress to the personal ending. Thus we 
have cim-alé for cim-anté. This change has very much the appearance 
of having taken place after the separation of the different tribes of the hu- 
man family from their common home. The Greek, for example, preserves 
the old form, and retains the nasal letter as a badge of the plural, with 
still more firmness in the middle and passive than in the active, giving 
not only tépr-o-vtaz for the Sanscrit ¢arp-a-nte, but also did-o-vrat, ribe- 
yrat, for the Sanscrit dadaté, gahaté, &c. The Greek, however, has 
found, by another process, the means of lightening the too great weight 
of the middle ending, by employing merely yras where we would natu- 
rally look for avras; saying, for example, δείκνυ-νται, and not δεικνό- 
avrat, although deixvt-aoz would lead us to expect this latter form. 

VIII. The rejection of a from such a form as δείκνυ-(α)νται, is like 
the dropping of 7 from the optative, where, on account of the weight of 
the personal ending, the passive and middle voices form from διδοζην of 
the sctive, not διδοιήμην, but διδοίμην. The Ionic dialect, however, 

Aa 
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hes in the third person plural sacrificed the » to the a, and in thie respect 
harmonizes closely with the Sanscrit. Hence we have ara: in Ionic, 
formed from ayrat, as in Sanscrit até from anté. 

IX. The Slavonic changes the nasal in many of its verbs to a short w, 
and this x, coalescing with a preceding vowel, forms ou or @, 80 that ve- 
20tj, from vezont), is surprisingly like the Greek ἔχουσι, from ἔχονσι for 
ἔχοντι. The Bohemian wezau, on the other hand, has preserved the 
old a of the Sanscrit vah-a-nli and Gothic vig-a-nd, which in the Latin 
vehunt becomes 8 u, through the influence of the nasal, in opposition to 
the ¢ of the other persons (vehis, vehit, dc.) 

X. In the augmented tenses the final vowel in nit or ants disappears, just 
as it does from ἐδ, st, mt of the singular; and with this vowel the person- 
al characteristic ¢ also disappears, im accordance with a law of euphony, 
which forbids the union of two consonants at the end of a word. The 
Greek, which cannot endure a final r, goes on a step farther than the 
Sanscrit, and removes the r from the third person singular also. Hence 
we have Erep7-e answering to atarp-a-t, and, where the resemblance is still 
more clearly shown, érepx-o-y agreeing with atarp-a-n (for atarp-a-nt). 
The Greek aorists, however, which make ἂν in the third person plural, 
agree better with the Sanscrit form, since the sibilant has preserved the 
a from being converted intoo. Thus we have ἔδειξ-αν, corresponding to 
the Sanscrit adikshan. 

XI. Inthe unaugmented tenses the Sanscrit terminates the dual in fas; 
in the augmented ones, in ‘dm. The former of these corresponds to the 
Greek τὸν ; as, rép7-e-rov, Sansctit tarp-a-tas. The other ending, tam, 
has divided itself in Greek into the two terminations τὴν and των, of 
which the first is the more prevalent one, while the latter is confined to 
the imperative. Hence we have érepr-é-ryv, corresponding to atarp-a- 
tam; ἐδεικ-σά-την to adtk-sha-tam; but τερπ-ἔ-των to tarp-a-tdm. 
Hence it follows that the distinction between τὸν on the one hand, and 
τὴν, τῶν on the other, in the dual number, is of very early origin, and 
is not, as Buttmann supposes, a later formation of the prose language. 
Four places occur in Homer, it is true, where τὸν takes the place of τὴν, 
but in three of these it is occasioned by the metre, and the fourth is, 
therefore, only a solitary instance. The same remark will apply to the 
augment, which is net to be viewed merely as a later addition because 


. it is sometimes suppressed in Homer, since it is common, in fact, to both 


the Greek and the Sanscrit. 
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Remarks on the Passive and Middle Endings. 


I. The passive and middle endings distinguish themselves from those 
of the active by a greater degree of fulness, though the mode of forming 
them is not the same in all the sister tongues. 

II. The Sanscrit, Zend, and Greek agree in lengthening out a final 1, 
in the unaugmented tenses, by the insertion of an a, and form, therefore, 


μαι out of με, σαι out of σι, raz out of τι, and in the plural yrac out of 


yt Inthe Sanscrit and Zend the vowels a andi then coalesce into an é, 
which answers to the Greek az. 

III. The Gothic parts with the ¢ out of the diphthong ai, and has, 
therefore, in the third person, da for daz; in the second, za {euphonic for 
sa) for zai; and in the third person plural, nda for ndai. The first 
person singular and the first and second persons plural are lost, and were 
supplied by the third. 

IV. The Sanscrit and Zend, in both the unaugmented and the aug- 
mented tenses, parted with the pronominal consonant of the first person 
singular, and along with it have also lost the a of the verb-class in words 
of the first conjugation. Hence we find bédé for béd-d-mé. Compare 


the following : 
Sanscrir. ZEND. GREEK. Goruic. 
1. S. bhar-é, bair-é, φέρ-ο-μαι, ἑν 
2. S. bhar-a-sé, bar-a-hé, φέρ-ε-σαι (φέρ-ει) batr-a-za. 
8. S. δλαγ-α-ἰέ, bar-ai-té, gép-e-Tat, batr-a-da. 
4. P. bhar-a-nté, bar-ai-nié, φέρ-ο-νται, batr-a-nda. 


V. In the augmented tenses the concluding diphthong as loses, in 
Sanscrit and Zend, the vowel 1, like the Gothic in the unaugmented ones, 
and the a which remains appears in Greek as an 0. Hence we have 
igép-e-ro answering to abhar-a-ta in Sanscrit and dar-a-ta in Zend; and 
in the plural é¢ép-o-vro answering to abhar-a-nia in Sanscrit and bar-a- 
nia in Zend. 

VI. In the second person singular of the augmented tenses, the San- 
scrit has thds where we would expect to find sa; as, abhod-a-thas. 
That there was, however, an ending in sa also, is proved by the Greek 
édido-co, as opposed to édido-ro, and likewise by ha in Zend, which ap- 
pears in places where we would expect δά in Sanscrit, the ἃ in Zend 
being here substituted for s. | 

VII. The ending thas, of which we have spoken in the preceding par- 
agraph, affords a curious theme for diseussion. It connects itself very 
evidently with the active ending tha, of which mention has already been 
made, and is, no doubt, derived from it by lengthening the vowel and 
appending the sibilant, which would seem to have been added for the 


be” 
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purpose of indicating the second person. Now, if this be so, either the 
first or the second of the personal indications imbodied in tha-s must have 
been used to designate the individual on whom the action is exerted or 
for whose advantage it is performed, a meaning inseparably connected 
with the middle voice. Hence, in the Sanscrit adat-thd-s, ‘‘ thou gavest 
to thyself” (i. e., thou didst take), either thd stands for “" thou,” and 42 
indicates ‘to thyself,” or vice versa. If we allow this, and if in the 
Greek first person the ν of the ending μὴν (Doric μᾶν) be organic, that 
is, not a later unmeaning appendage, but an expressive element bequeathed 
by the earliest periods of the language, then ἐδιδόμην properly signifies, 
4} gave to myself,” whether it be that the subjective relation is expressed 
by μη (4G) or by the ν. To complete the analogy, we may take for the 
third person the ending ta-¢ found in the Vedas, and where the person 
is doubly expressed. Regarding this remarkable ending as a middle one, 
we have the same resemblance between it and the Greek ending ro as in 
the case of rep7-é-rw and tarp-a-tat, édidw and adadat, &c.; and, to make 
the case still stronger, we may call in the aid of the Bantian inscription. 
where the old Oscan imperatives end in a d, as licitu-d for liceto, estu-d for 
esto; all which would tend to show that the primitive form of the Greek 
ending τὸ was ror, and that the final r was rejected for euphony. The 
Sanscrit-Veda ending tat will express the action of the third person upon 
himself, like the other endings in the case of the first and second persons. 

VIII. The first person plural in Sanscrit ends in mahé, but in Zend 
it terminates in maidhé, from which latter comes evidently the Greek 
ending μεθα, which drops the ¢ Jike the Gothic forms. 

IX. The second person dual ends, in the unaugmented tenses, in dthé, 
the third in gzé. In the augmented tenses, on the other hand, the second 
person ends in Gtham, the third in diam. There is every reason to sup- 
pose, however, that these endings were originally ¢athé and taté, tdtham 
and tdtdm. ‘The initial syllable ta became σ in Greek, and the follow- 
ing ¢ was converted into an aspirate through the influence of theo. Hence 
arose in this latter language such forms as δίδο-σ-θον, Edido-c-Bov, &c. 

X. In the Latin verb, the final r of the passive voice would appear to 
owe its origin to the reflexive pronoun, and to have been changed from s 
by a favourite principle of conversion. Jn those persons which end with 
8 consonant, ἃ connepting vowel was necessary, and the « was brought 
in, probably through the influence of the liquid ;. as.ém amatur, amantur. 
The imperative forms amato-r and amanto-r require no connecting vowel. 
In amamur the s of amamus disappears before the reflexive, and the 
more readily as it does not express any personal indication. In amer, 
on the other hand, the personal characteristic itself is given up, since 
amemr could not stand, and amemur was requiged in the plural for ames 
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musr. In amaris, ameris, &c., we have either a metathesis for amastr, 
&c., or else the personal characteristic s could not withstand the strong 
inclination to become an r between two vowels; and this having taken 
place, the retlezive preserved unaltered its original 5. In the imperative 
amare the reflexive has preserved its own vowel, and if we change r back 
again to s, we have in se the accusative of the simple pronoun. So, also, 
the old infinitive amarier is nothing more than amare-er by metathesis for 
amare-re (i. 6., amare-se). 

XI. The form amanuni deviates from all analogy, as will readily be 
perceived, and presents no small degree of difficulty. It is probable that 
amamina is the nominative plural masculine of a passive participle, and 
was joined to estts, so that amamini stood originally for amamint estis, 
as in Greek we have τετυμμένοι εἰσί. The Latin suffix is -minu-s, and 
corresponds to the Greek -uevog and the Sanscrit -mdna-s. Now when 
this participle, forced, as it were, out of its ordinary path, changed to 
amamini from amanunus, this amamini, so employed in the second per- 
son plural, appears to have remained in that person as a kind of unalter- 
able form, and to have been regarded, in the ordinary usage of the Latin 
tongue, as having a verbal termination. The consequence was, that the 
substantive verb was dropped, and amamini became employed for both 
genders. In support of the opinion that amamenus was originally a pas- 
sive participle, we may cite the forms alumaus and Vertumnus, which 
are both evidently of participial origin. So, also, terminus, ‘‘ what is 
stepped over ;” femina, “she that bears” (middle participle), the root 
being 72, whence we have fetus, fetura, and fecundus ; and, finally, gem- 
ἐπὶ for genes, ‘‘they who are born at the same time.” 

XII. But how are we to explain the imperative amaminor? Is the r 
identical with that in amer, amator, amantor? The answer must be in 
the negative, since to express the passive or reflexive meaning here by 
appending a pronoun would: be unnecessary, as the participial suffix has 
this employment. The best way is to seek for a plural case-ending in 
amaminor, as we did in amamini. Now it happens, luckily enough, 
that the Eugubian inscriptions supply us with what we want, for we 
there find subator for subacti, screhitor for scriptt. This plural ending 
in or agrees very well with the Sanscrit as (a-}-as) and Gothic os, where- 
as the Latin « has forced its way in from the pronominal! declension. 
Still farther, the nominative singular of the second declension masculine, 
in the Umbrian dialect, ended in 0, and we still find orto for ortus, and 
subatu for subatus. Now it is very remarkable that we find, in the re- 
mains of early Latinity, imperatives singular ending in mino ; as, famino 
in Festus, and prafamino in Cato. We have also fruimino in an in- 
scription given by Gruter, “is eum “em nei habeto net fruimino.” 
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Here fruimeno indicates the third person, a circumstance which tends 
very clearly to prove it a participle that may be applied to either person. 

‘We have now reached the limit which we had proposed to ourselves 
in the prosecution of the present inquiry, and cannot but entertain the 
hope that the result will prove satisfactory to every one who will bestow 
upon the subject his candid attention. The analogies existing through- 
out the Indo-Germanic chain of languages are not the mere results of 
accident. To assert this would be the height of absurdity. They prove, 
on the contrary, the affiliation that exists between all these individual 
tongues, as well as their common descent from one parent source, what- 
ever this source may have been, or in whatever region of the globe it 
may have been prevalent. 
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as text-books, &c., and already largely 
introduced into schools, co and 

pub. 


ἀολάοταίθα, may be found in 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


In presenting the volumes of this series, as far as it has been comple- 
ted, to the notice of the public, the subscribers beg leave to say a few 
words respecting its general features, and the advantages that are to re- 
sult from it both to students and instructers. 

The plan proposed is to give editions of all the authors usually read in 
ovr schools and colleges, together with such elementary and subsidiary 
works as may be needed by the classical student either at the commence- ἢ 
ment, or at particular stages, of his career. 

The editions of the Classical authors themselves will be based on the 
latest and most accurate texts, and will be accompanied by English com- 
mentaries, containing everything requisite for accurate preparation on 
the part of the student and a correct understanding of the author. The 
fear entertained by some instructers, Jest too copious an array of notes 
may bribe the student into habits of intellectual sloth, will be found to be 
altogether visionary. That part of the series which contains the text- 
books for schools must, in order to be at all useful, have a more ex- 
tensive supply of annotations than the volumes intended for college lec- 
tures; and when these last make their appearance, the system of com- 
menting adopted in them will not fail to meet with the approbation of all. 

The advantages, then, which this series promises to confer are the 
following : the latest and best texts; accurate commentaries, putting the 
student and instructer in possession of the opinions of the best phi:olo- 
gists; together with all such subsidiary information as may serve, not 
only to throw light upon the meaning of the author, but also to give 
rise in the young student to habits of correct thinking and to the for- 
mation of a correct taste. 

Many of the works at present used in our Classical schools are either 
reprints of antiquated editions, swarming with errors, not merely in the 
typography, but in the matter itself; or else they are volumes, fair to 

view, indeed, as far as manual execution is concerned, but either 
supplied with meager and unsatisfactory commentaries, or without any 
commentaries at all. These are the works that drive students to the 
use of translations, and thus mar the fairest prospects of youthful 
scholarship, producing an infinitely stronger habit of intellectual in- 
dolence than the most copious commentary could engender. Indeed, 
to place this matter in its proper light, and to show, within a very 
brief compass, how much good the projected series is about to ac- 
complish, it may be sufficient to state, that the printed translahons of 
those authors whose works have been thus far published in the series 
meet now with a much less ready sale than formerly; and are seldom, 
if ever, seen in the hands of those whose instructers have the good 
| sense and judgment to give a decided preference to the volumes edited 
by Professor Anthon. 
The publishers take the liberty to subjoin a few of the communice- 
tions relative to the published volumes of the series, which they have 
received from gentlemen of high classical reputation in different parts of 


the country. 
Harper & Broruens, 
New-York, May, 1839. 82 CLIFF-8STREET. 


— SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 


From H. Howpuaey, D-D., Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, at Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Lam very happy to see that you have 
wulertaken te fnish ‘uniform editions 
of the Latin cluxnies fur the use of ow 
grammar schools and higher seminaries 
of uarning. Professor Anthon deserves 
and will receive the thanks of the public 
for the labour which he has x0 judicious- 
ly and successfully bestowed upon Sal- 
dust, Cesar, and Cicero. ‘The explan- 
atory notes or commentaries are more co- 
pious and comprehensive than those of 
‘any other edition I have seen, and much 
Letter adapted to the wants of young atu- 
dente, Among the most valuable of 
these notes are those which divert atten- 
tion to the beautiful uses of the moods 
and tenses, and explain the delicate 
shades of meaning and peculiar beauties 
that depend upon them, which our lan- 
guage often expresses imperfectly and 
with difficulty, and which young learn- 
ers rarely regard. The explanations of 
the force and meaning of the particles 
are also very useful. 

‘The historical, geographical, and oth- 
or ἐπίασεν are αἴ highly valuable, fur- 
|| nishing the student, as they do, with fe- 

licitous illustrations of the text,and much 
gexeral information, 

‘The text seems toe settled with much 
care and ability. The editions adopted 
aan the basis or referred to as authority 
are those in the highest repute among 
scholars. The typographical execution 
ὧν very fine, and this is α high merit. 
‘The wretched reprints of foreign editions 
Of the classics, got up in cheap offices, 
on wretched paper, with incompetent 
proof-readers and no editors, to which, 
until within a very few years, our stu- 


have, by taking them young, been as 
|| tucceesful in making them uncertain and 
inaccurate scholars as if that had been 
‘one of the main objects of the publishers. 
Schou! books of all kinds, inatead of be- 
ing the worst (as they often are), should 
moat carefully printed books we 


Ἡ. Ho 


EY. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| dents have been universally condemned, | ¢: 


From the Rt. Rev. Bishop M‘Iu- 
‘vate, President of Keayon Col- 
lege, at Gambier, Ohio. 


Tanticipatethe greatest benefits to our 
schools and college from the admirable 
edition of the classics which you are now 
publishing, under the supcrintendence 
‘and illustrated by the copious and learn- 
ed notes of Professor Anthon. What 
your lished editor has aimed at 
in his Horace, Casar, and other volumes 
Of the series, few can have been much 
connected wih clasicl institutions ἀν 
this country without learning to 
cisely the one needful thing το their πιὰ. 
denis. The object is most satisfactorily 
tiie ‘Tis nected books we ass 
40 far as your series has yet been 
lished ; and as to what are yet to come, 
wwe have learned from what ἴδε have. if ἢ 
may use the words of one of your authors, 
que ἃ sumina virtute suinmoque in- 
geo expectande unt, expectare. 

“ishing you the most abundant encour 
agement in your important enterprise, I 
remain your obedient servant, 

Cuas. Ρ MItvarwe, 


From Wituuam A. Doze, LL.D, 
President of Columbia College, in 
the City of New-York. 


From the manner in which this under- 
taking has been so far executed, as well 
as from the established character and 
reputation of Professor Anthon os ἃ 
scholar, his experience as an instructer, 
and the accuracy and judgment previous- 
ἐν evinced by him as an editor and com- 
setter αν αιιαίν nde of the 
success of 1) , 80 far as his 
Coral labours and your oun skill and 

-sperience a8 publishers are concerned ; 
and I trust that, from the increasing 
value of classical studies in the estima- 
tion of the public, this juacious and spit 
ited effort to facilitate and promote οῖαν. 
portant a branch of education will be 
duly appreciated and liberally rewarded. 


Tremain, gentlemen, 
"Pin cbedsnt servant, 
‘W. A. Does, 


ANTHON'S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS, _ 


Letters of Recommendation—continued, 


From Jereax Day, D.D,, LL. 
President of Yale College, at Ne 
Haven, Conn. 


presumptuous in one 40 little conver- 
sant with the fair fields of elegant litera- 
ture to undertake to pass sentence on the 


ready too well established to need or to 
receive additional value from any recom- 
mendation which I can 

Jereutse Day. 


From the Rev. B. Hate, D.D., Pres- 
ident of Geneva College, at Gene- 
va, N.Y. 


ronage, and 
more: upervi- 
fear Anthony Bet forte for te 
fessor Anthon. It is 
Loar of Classe μελέτα Our coun 
; that 0 learned and enterprising ἃ 
solar ar as een Brough into. coopera 
tion, lishera 20 enterprising. 
‘Soft ce T hare cxsmicel the works 
hove mentioned, they appear to me e2- 
ceedingly well adapted to their end, and 
to do credit both to the editor and the 
ishere. We have specified these ed- 
itions in the requirements for admission 
to this college, BensawtiN Hate, 


From the Rev. Joserx Penney, 
D.D., President of Hamilton Col 
lege, at Clinton, N. Y. 

1 have examined with much interest 
‘and attention Dr. Anthon’s editions of 
‘the ancient classice το far as published by 
you. Ithink there can be but one opin- 
on as το the merit of these works, and 
the advantage to our country of 20 noble 


om carping, Ils ot only honxred 


> 


sound manta 
dicipline taste that com 
supersede therelice of Greece and Rome ; 
and thus to enrich them to the inquiring 


We πὸ means 


earnestly hope 


From the Rev. J. M. Marauws, 
D.D., Chancellor of the New-York 
University. 

Professor Anthon has rendered an 
important service to the cause of learn- 
ing in this country by his editions of the 
verious Classics; and Iam gratified te 
see ur le. is 
se fl grr el prec soley 

J. M. Matazws, 


From the Rev. D. M‘Conavony, 
D.D., President ‘of Washington 
College, at Washington, Penn, 
«+++. The typographical execution 

is correct and. the Binding sub- 

stantial, the notes copious and valuable. 

All agree, that it is not inuch reading, 

but thorough reading, which secures 

Knowledge and makes the scholar. To 

this purpose your edition of the classica 

is eminently adapted. If well employed 
students and instructers, they cannot 
fail to make accurate and well-instructed 

‘tcholare ; and must render the study of 

Classic authors more interesting and 

more profitable than it has gencrally been, 

T hope that you will find extensive pat 

ronage. 


‘D.M:Conavan! 


From the Rev. Atonso Porter, 
D.D., of Union College, Schenec 
tady, N.Y. 

ine ites ations wth soma cre and i 

dome care 

Plature “ΤῊΣ topuation of Profree 

‘Anthon for learning and critical skill, 


and the singular swecess with which he 
his labours to the wante of the 


our classes, and are held in the highest 


esteem, Atonso Porter, 


ANTHON'S ΒΕΒΙΕΒ OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Letters of Recomenendation—continued. 


From the Rev. 8. Crapin, D.D., 
President of Columbian College, 
at Washington, 1). C. 

Pr Anthon's editions of Hor- 
ace, Sallust, Cicero, and Ceasar are so 
extensively known and so justly appre- 
ciated, that to recommend them farther 
would seem a work of supererogation. 
No one who examines them, if in any 
degree a competent judge, can fail to 
perceive that, in respect to the object 
Sor which they were designed, they are 
works of distinguished merit, and leave 
nothing to be desired ; furnishing as they 
do a test than which none probably more 
correct, and a body of notes so luminous, 
copious, and comprehensive as to meet 
all the wants of the young student, while 
the acute judgment, and profound and 
warious learning, which they € 
exhibit, cannot but afford delight and 
Prof to the most advanced scholar. 

ours, with sentiments of great respect, 

S. CHaPIn. 


From the Rev. Hector HumpHreeys, 
D.D., President of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md. 

The perfect accuracy and uniform- 
ity of the ANTHON CLassics, with 
the copious and discriminating notes 
and learned disquisitions in English by 
which they are illustrated, and, more 
especially, the substantial and tasteful 
manner in which they are printed and 
bound, fitting them for actual service, 
recommend them most strongly to our 
colleges and academies. The copies of 
many existing editions are s0 slightly 
put together, apparently more for 
than for use, and so abound, withal, in 
Salee readings, thet 1 should be heartily 
glad to see superseded by the above 
elegant and correct series. 

Hector Humpareys. 


From Gessner Harrison, M.D., 
Chairman of the Faculty, and Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the 
University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

I have given a hasty examination to 
Professor Anthon’s school edition ὁ 
some of Cicero's orations, Casar’s Me- 
move of the Gallio War, and Sallust, 

am happy to say, that for the use 
shoole, more especially, 

opinion, far better suited than 
any other with which I am inted. 
of learnere 


is, indeed, no class 


ee 


mat- 
of the text. 
The help thua will not only 
serve to lighten the learnen's burden and 
make his task a cheerful one, but both 
directly and indirectly tend to encourage 
to a better way of rendering the Latw 
Classics, and to cherish a taste for their 


study. 

Although I have been able to do little 
more than turn over the pages of Pro- 
fessor Anthon’s Greek Prosody, I have 
satisfied myself of its value, and 
that it may prove greatly useful by pia- 
cing in the hands of the students of Greek 
in schools and colleges, in a neat and 
convenient form, the means of becoming 
acquainted more readily with a subject 
so unworthily neglected tn our country. .. 

The typographical execution and the 
paper in all these works are deserving 
of very high praise, and entitle the en- 

; ishers to the commenda- 
tion of ic. 
Gessner Harrison. 


From the Hon. D. L. Swatn, Pres- 
ident of the University of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hull, N. C. 


I have examined with as much atten- 
tion as amount engagements have 
permitted, the first three volumes of the 
series of Latin Classics edited by Pro- 
Jfessor Anthon, and have taken pains to 
ascertain the opinions of others with re- 
spect to them, in whose judgment, on all 
subjects connected with Classical litera- 
ture, I have much more than 


inmyown. The result of this axamina- 


tion and inquiry has been to create a lively 
interest in the early and successful com- 
pletion of your enterprise, under the con- 
Jident expectation that it will prove alike 
creditable to the editor, the publishers, 
and the country. 

D. L. Swain. 


From the Very Rev. Wau. M‘Sarr-~ 
ry, S. J., President of George- 
town College, D. C 
1 have examined editions of Cic- 

ero’s Orations, t, and Cesar, and 

consider them highly creditable to your 
press. The notes contain a variety of 
informatian, and are well caloulated to 
improve the student. yo. 
Wu. M‘SHERRY.~" 


